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MOUND.BlHIiDERS   ALUANCE'S  FIRST  CITIZENS 
By  WILLIS  HENRY  JIAGRATH 

Although  Ohio  was  the  center  of  that  prehistoric  clTlUzatlon 
known  as  the  mound-builders,  It  was  not  known  until  recently  that 
the  present  territory  of  Alliance  once  included  a  work  of  these  an- 

However,  persistent  stories  of  a  mound  located  uear  the  River- 
side School  have  reached  the  writer,  and  recently  veriflcation  of 
them  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Jolm  Stanley,  superintendent  of  the 
Alliance  Water  Works. 

According  to  Mr.  Stanley  a  large  mound  stood  about  200  feet 
north  of  the  River  Street  cemetery,  in  the  middle  of  what  was  ori- 
ginally a  large  open  field.  It  was  leveled  55  or  60  years  ago  by 
Jacob  Shaffer  and  Frank  Stanley.  Mr.  John  Stanley  remembers 
that  a  considerable  number  of  arrow-heads  were  obtained,  but  he 
believes  that  the  excavators  did  not  go  deep  enough.  TJiis  Is  likely 
to  be  true,  for  only  recently  a  large  slate  gorget  said  to  have  been 
found  on  the  site  turned  up  in  the  hands  of  a  collector  and  is  now 
in  the  writer's  cabinet. 

The  location  of  a  mound  here  was  to  be  expected,  as  these 
works  are  found  all  along  the  Mahoning,  particularly  in  the  section 
between  the  sources  and  Meander  Creek. 

SIOUXD-BUIU>ERS  CA>IE  FROM  ASIA 

The  mound-builders  were  a  Mongolian  people  who  came  to 
America  from  Asia  by  way  of  Bering  Strait  and  Alaska.  In  the 
broad  sense  they  were  Indians,  as  we  understand  the  term  as  also 
applying  to  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  highly  civilized  Incas  of 
Peru. 

We  must  not,  however,  assume  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  woodland  Indians  whom  our  forefathers  found.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 

Aside  from  a  great  gap  in  the  culture  and  science  of  the  two 
groups,  there  are  definite  physical  differences.  These  differences 
are  mostly  to  be  noted  in  the  bones,  the  skulls  of  the  woodland  In- 
dians being  mainly  of  the  narrow  or  "long-headed"  type,  while  the 
skulls  of  the  mound-builders  are  usually  quite  broad  and  oft-times 
very  large — suggestive  of  many  of  the  Chinese  of  today. 

The  only  way  we  can  account  for  these  differences  is  to  pre- 
sume that  there  were  different  groups  that  came  from  Asia,  and 
that  these  different  groups  came  at  different  times  and  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  Asia, 

A  very  early  group  produced  such  highly  civilized  races  as  the 
Incas  of  South  America,  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mound-huUd- 
ers-  a  later  group  produced  the  woodland  Indians,  and  the  last 
arrivals  produced  the  Eskimos.  The  earlier  groups  were  more  ad- 
vanced, and  the  quality  kept  falling  off  with  succeeding  migrations. 

THE  :M0UND-BUILDERS  as  AGRICUIVn'RISTS 

The  Mound-builders  had  largely  passed  through  the  hunting 
and  fishing  stage,  and  were  dependent  upon  agriculture  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  Indians.  We  know  this  from  the  large 
quantities  of  burned  corn,  beans,  squashes  and  other  things  found 
in  some  mounds.  These  materials,  once  they  are  turned  to  char- 
coal, keep  their  form  indefinitely,  and  can  be  easily  identified.  In 
one  case,  in  Ross  County  a  pipe  was  found  with  the  half-burned 
tobacco  still  wadded  down  in  it! 

In  order  to  find  time  and  energy  for  art  and  sculpture,  and  for 
such  non-practical  work  as  building  mounds  and  temples  a  race 
must  develop  a  very  successful  agriculture.  Only  by  this  means  can 
a  large  class  of  specialized  workers  and  artists  be  set  free  to  exer- 
cise their  skill  in  non-productive  activities  while  others  produce  the 
food.  Many  persons  do  not  realize  the  vastness  of  some  of  the 
mound-builders'  works.  The  great  mound  at  St.  Louis,  a  hundred 
feet  high  and  covering  fifteen  acres  required  as  much  labor  as  the 
building  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid.  The  stone  wall  surrounding  the 
hill  top  near  Hillsboro,  and  known  as  Fort  Ancient,  is  twenty-six 
miles  long,  and  iu  some  places  nearly  twenty  feet  high! 

.MOVNI)  BUILDERS  IN  COJIMERC'E 

Similar  statements  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the  com- 
merce and  trades  of  the  mound-builders.  Thus,  they  mined  cop- 
per in  Michigan,  lead  In  Illinois,  and  mica  in  North  Carolina.  Pearls 
in  great  quantities  were  obtained  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  also  the 
large  sea  shells  which  were  used  for  hoes  and  utensils. 

Great  flint  quarries  were  operated  near  Zanesvllle,  Ohio;  In 
Kentucky  and  Arkansas.  The  mound-builders  went  to  far-off 
Wyoming  to  get  the  coveted  obsidian,  which  Is  a  kind  of  natural 
glass  formed  in  volcanoes,  and  was  used  for  spears.  There  is  a  deep 
prehistoric  mine  near  Newark,  now  filled  with  water,  which  has 
been  sounded  to  a  depth  of  more  than  seventy  feet.  It  was  dug, 
probably,  for  channel  coal,  which  was  used  for  trinkets,  and  also, 
perhaps  for  fires. 

MOrND-BUn.<DERS  AS  ARTISTS 

The  art  of  the  mound-builders  reached  Its  greatest  development 
uear  Chillicothe.  Ohio.  There,  we  fiud  tobacco  pipes  carved  In  life- 
like forms  of  birds,  beasts,  and  even  human  statues.  These  graven 
images  show  haughty  chiefs,  with  high  cheek  bones,  stern,  unsmiling 
features  and  straight,  heavy  hair. 

Copper  and  sliver  were  worked  Into  flue  hatchets,  breast-plates, 
bracelets,  finger  rings,  even  Into  facial  masks,  probably  for  corpses, 
and  artificial  noses,  placed  on  the  dead.  It  was  a  weird  and  strange 
art,  much  of  which  was  symbolical,  with  the  meaning  lost  In  mys- 
tery. 


THE  MAHONING  RlVIiSl  MOUND-BriliDEIRS 

The  Mahoning  River  mouod-bullders  show  relationship  to  that 
variety  of  ancient  Americans  known  as  the  "Hopewell  culture." 
This  name  comea  from  the  farm  of  Captain  M.  C.  Hopewell,  where 
the  first  great  mound  of  this  type  was  explored,  just  north  of 
Chillicothe. 

But  the  Mahoning  River  culture  has  important  differences,  too. 
It  may  have  been  a  tribe  so  long  separated  as  to  have  developed 
its  own  way  of  life,  or  it  may  be  an  earlier  form,  a  kind  of  great 
great  grand-father  of  all  the  prehistoric  mound-builders.  The 
fiattening  of  these  Mahoning  River  mounds,  in  contrast  with  the 
high  mounds  of  western  Ohio  may  Indicate  that  they  have  been 
weathered  for  a  vastly  longer  period  of  time,  as  may  also  be  indi- 
cated by  the  total  disappearance  of  circles,  squares  and  other  forti- 
fied works  which  are  found  In  other  Hopewell  areas. 

The  evidence  of  human  sacrifice,  shown  by  the  deposit  of  In- 
tentionally smashed  human  skulls  at  the  feet  of  noble  burials,  Is  a 
new  thing  In  American  pre-history.  However,  it  should  have  been 
expected,  as  these  people  are  no  faither  removed  than  second  cous- 
ins, from  the  Aztecs,  and  the  latter  people  practiced  human  sacri- 
fices on  a  wholesale  basis.  Many  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers 
witnessed  the  orgies  and  left  written  records  of  what  they  saw. 

Many  of  the  things  discovered  at  North  Benton  are  undupll- 
cated.  The  spread-eagle  floor  effigy  is  one  of  these,  as  is  also  the 
horseshoe-shaped  altar,  upon  which  was  found  an  offering  of  smash- 
ed human  skulls,  grisly  evidence  of  a  barbaric  rite  to  an  unknown 
God. 

The  hollow  copper  globe  found  at  North  Benton  Is  the  only 
such  specimen  known  to  science;  the  Pan  Pipe  is  important  in  that 
it  proves  that  these  people  had  a  musical  culture  as  well  as  art  and 
sculpture. 

.\GE  OF  THE  MOUND-BUILBERS 

The  writer  is  frequently  asked  about  the  age  Of  these  mounds. 
There  is  much  disagreement  on  this  subject.  Some  think  the  last 
remnants  of  them  may  have  been  here  up  till  five  or  six  hundred 
years  ago.     There  is  little  to  support  their  view. 

On  the  other  hand.  Rldpath,  the  distinguished  historian,  thinks 
the  age  of  the  mound-builders  should  be  measured  in  terms  of 
thousands  of  years.  He  bases  his  estimate  on  the  fact  that  the 
mounds  are  always  located  on  the  high  river  terraces.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  rivers  were  once  much  larger  and  it  is  logical 
to  believe  that  buildings  would  have  been  placed  near  the  water- 
side, just  as  lias  always  beeu  done  by  mankind.  Then,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  thousand  of  years,  when  the  rivers  had  receded  to 
their  present  size,  the  mounds  would  be  left  high  above,  on  the  old 
terrace,  just  as  is  the  case  at  North  Benton. 

A  later  authority,  C.  B.  Allmon.  thinks  five  thousand  years  may 
have  elapsed  since  the  mound-builders  disappeared,  either  through 
migration  or  some  great  disaster.     His  reasons  are  convincing. 

No  town  or  village  of  these  people  has  even  been  found. 
Indian  camps  are  known  by  hundreds,  the  rivers  are  lined  with 
them.  But  no  one  can  point  to  a  site  and  say:  "There  dwelt  the 
mound-builders."  None  of  the  relics  of  these  people,  such  as  flake 
knives  or  platform  pipes  are  found  on  the  surface,  or  are  ploughed 
up.  The  only  sensible  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that  whatever 
relics  they  left  have  been  crumbled  by  time.  Stone  implements  last 
a  very  long  time.  Five  thousand  years  would  seem  hardly  long 
enough  to  achieve  the  obliteration  that  has  taken  place. 


THE  WOODLAND  INDIANS 
By  Willis  H.  Magi-ath 

When  the  while  settlers  first  entered  the  area  drained  by  the 
upper  Mahoning  River,  they  found  the  region  occupied  by  the  Dela- 
ware Indians.  The  Delawares.  like  the  whites,  were  comparative 
newcomers  to  the  region,  few  if  any  of  them  having  lived  there  more 
than  fifty  years. 

The  Delawares  were  a  dowu-trodden,  gypsy-like  race  eking  out  a 
miserable  existence  hy  hunting  and  fishing,  and  by  thieving  raids 
upon  the  pioneer  farms.  They  were  a  long  way  removed  from  the 
once  proud  race  that  had  lived  beyond  the  Susquehanna,  and  the 
route  that  had  brought  them  to  their  wretched  existence  in  eastern 
Ohio  had  been  a  hard  one. 

A  hundred  years  before  they  had  lived  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  great  salt  water,  in  the  land  of  William  Penn.  At  that  time 
they  were  a  numerous  super-tribe,  composed  of  many  branches,  each 
having  its  individual  totem,  such  as  the  Turtle  Tribe,  the  Beaver 
Tribe,  etc. 

They  were  tillers  of  the  soil,  master  stone  workers,  potters, 
hunters  and  fishers  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  Eastern  Woodland 
Indians.  At  first  friendly  with  William  Penn's  Quakers,  they  had 
lived  in  peace.  But  other  white  people  came  in,  with  less  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  tribesmen,  and  before  long  there  was  great 
hostility  between  the  paleface  and  the  red  man. 

But  conflict  with  the  whites  was  not  their  only  trouble.  Fero- 
cious Shawnees  were  making  attacks  on  their  left  flank,  and  even 
more  savage  Iroquois  were  hacking  at  their  right  flank.  In  this 
action,  which  In  modern  warfare  would  be  called  a  "plncer  move- 
ment" they  were  being  slowly  driven  westward  across  Pennsylvania 
and  finally  into  the  Ohio  country. 

They  established  a  capital  at  the  present  site  of  Coshocton,  and 
for  a  time  lived  peacefully.  But  the  settlers  kept  coming  westward 
through  the  Cumberland  Gap,  and  in  time  the  Inevitable  hostilities 
broke  out  anew.  When  the  situation  became  intolerable,  a  military 
leader  named  Captain  Brodhead  was  sent  from  Virginia  with  a  band 
of  militia  to  deal  with  them.  He  destroyed  the  town  of  Coshocton, 
scattering  the  survivors  far  and  wide. 

Some  went  westward,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  others  went  north- 
ward, toward  Lake  Erie.  Of  these  latter,  several  bands  settled  near 
Alliance.    One  located  near  the  Jewish  Cemetery,  at  the  forks  of 


Fish  Creek,  another  camped  at  Lexington,  and  a  third  occupied  the 
crest  of  Qualter  Hili.  These  bands  may  have  occupied  the  sites  as 
early  as  1760;  few.  if  any  lived  here,  after  1820. 

Farther  to  the  south,  at  the  same  time,  the  Shawnees  were  oc- 
cupying the  banlts  of  ail  the  main  streams.  These,  too.  were  new- 
comers, having  entered  from  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  The 
Shawnees  were  great  hunters,  ahle  and  fearless  iighters.  and  numer- 
ous sites  in  the  west  part  of  Alliance  bear  evidence  of  their  tempo- 
rary hunting  operations. 

These  sites  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Mud  Lake,  and  at  various 
points  along  both  Beach  and  Deer  Creeks,  where  at  one  time  large 
game  was  very  plentiful.  The  arrows  and  spears  of  these  hunting 
tribes  were  larger  and  better  made,  than  were  the  small,  inferior 
weapons  of  the  river  dwelling  Delawares.  Sometimes,  even  today,  a 
farmer  in  the  region  of  the  Sawburg  Road  will  plough  up  a  large, 
thin-bladed  arrowhead  which  may  once  have  been  lodged  in  the 
body  of  a  deer  or  bear. 

Very  few  domestic  implements  are  found  on  these  hunting  sites 
on  the  west  edge  of  town.  Mortars,  corn-grinders,  coolting  pots  and 
sewing  awls  are  almost  wholly  wanting.  This  indicates  that  the 
permanent  residences  of  the  people  who  occupied  these  camps  was 
elsewhere,  perhaps  much  farther  to  the  south. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  tribes  of  Indiana  living  in  Ohio 
at  the  time  of  its  settlement.  These  included  Mingos,  Wyandots. 
Mianiis.  and  scattered  remnants  of  several  others.  Ail  these  had 
come  into  the  state  within  the  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  previous, 
some  from  the  east,  others  from  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  These  tribes 
also  sent  occasional  parties  through  the  Alliance  territory,  to  the  flint 
quarries  east  of  town,  and  to  the  salt  licks  up  near  Warren,  but  no 
evidence  has  been  found  as  yet  to  indicate  that  any  of  them  ever 
established  permanent  residence  in  this  locality.  And  all  of  them 
were  emigrants — comparative  newcomers  to  the  Ohio  country. 
Where  then,  were  the  Indians  who  lived  here  long  ago? 
To  understand  this  we  have  to  go  back  a  little  into  history 
back  to  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  sent  into  the  region 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  before  1600. 

These  self-denying,  courageous  men  penetrated  all  the  Great 
Lake  region,  established  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  and 
kept  accurate  records  of  all  they  did  and  learned.  Today  we  And 
their  accounts  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information  concerning  the 
Indians. 

We  and  from  their  records  that  in  1653  a  groujp  of  Iroquois 
tribesmen  inhabited  the  region  of  the  Finger  Lakes  in  New  York 
State,  and  on  eastward  from  there,  and  northward,  along  the  old 
war-path  of  the  nations  up  the  Hudson,  past  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point.  In  Ohio,  from  Cleveland  down  to  the  very  borders  of  Alliance 
lived  the  Erie  Nation. 

Erie  comes  from  a  native  word  meaning  "cat."  the  wild  cat  or 
lynx  being  their  totem. 

The  Eries  were  a  branch  of  the  Iroquois  that  had  gotten  on  bad 
terms  with  the  main  federation.  And  the  Eries  and  the  Iroquois 
hated  each  other  with  a  permanent  and  poisonous  hatred,  as  onlv 
estranged  relatives  can. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  courage  of  these  Eries.  Only  a  moderately 
large  group,  they  challenged  the  entire  confederation  of  Iroquois  to 
war,  and  a  series  of  pitched  battles  were  fought  near  Erie  Pa  When 
the  last  battle  was  over  there  were  no  more  Eries  left  alive 
.-,  T5'',^i''',°.'^'°'"*  Iroquois,  halt-drunk  with  success  and  blood-lust, 
like  Adolph  Hitler,  swept  downward  through  Ohio,  killing  and  driv- 
ing out  all  other  tribesmen.  Some  of  the  traces  of  their  invasion  can 
he  found  in  the  immediate  territory  of  Alliance,  for  the  Iroquois 
war  arrow  was  a  diUerent  type  of  missile  from  the  arrowpoints  ot 
the  various  Algonquin  races. 

„t  „Z'l°  Iroquois  arrowhead  is  a  very  small,  thin,  triangular  plate 
^  without  notches  or  stem.  It  was  not  tied  onto  the  arrow 
shaft  but  was  closely  hxed  with  a  little  glue  made  from  Bsh  refuse, 
the  idea  was  that  as  soon  as  the  arrow  penetrated  the  victim  It  be- 
came loosened  from  its  shaft.  Thus  the  agonized  recipient  Jerked 
the  arrow  from  bis  wound,  but  did  not  get  the  point.  This  remained 
hI'  '^""^  sansiene.    Sometimes  the  victim  would 

not  die  tor  weeks,  but  die  he  always  did.  eventually.  The  writer  has 
found  Iroquois  "war  points"  in  the  Delaware  camp  at  Fish  Creek 
^!il,°T'',^''TJ'"  A'""""  Brick  comipany  formerly  operated 
a  plant  on  the  Patterson  road,  and  one  very  fine  specimen  came 
from  a  knoll  just  east  of  the  Beach  Church, 

So  the  Iroquois  drove  all  the  others  out.  and  from  1653  on  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  Ohio  was  a  no  man's  land,  with  only  ro'vinc 
bands  of  Iroquois  in  the  north,  and  hunting  parties  ot  Shawnee  pene- 
trating occasionally  from  the  south. 

Finally  about  1750  the  Algonquin  races  of  Shawnees.  Delawares 
Miamis,  Munseens.  Tuscaroras.  and  others,  commenced  to  get  their 
courage  up  aga  n  and  to  move  in  for  permanent  residence.  And  there 
th«  wh  te  people  found  them,  when  the  land  was  first  opened  to  set- 
tlement shortly  after  ISOO.  i  u  u  »ei 

The  flint  quarry  east  of  town,  the  family  life  and  burial  cus- 
\T.Lf-  Woodland  Indians,  and  their  eventual  fate  must  be 

treated  in  another  article. 


THE  WOODLAND  INDIANS:   ARTS,  INPUSTRIES,  CUSTOMS 
By  Willis  H.  Magrath 
A  PREHISTORIC  FLINT  INDUSTRY 

),».l,  ""^      °  ""''^        """"Stry,  one  that  went  so  far 

Jeem        ,      K^'i  '"^  '""iustrles  of  this  region 

?^cSrv  „,  Jif^'J^J-    T""  '"'^"y  """I  arrow  mSn- 

factory  established  here  by  the  Indians.  uiauu 

n„  i"""'!?  °°  ""^  present  property  of  the  Alliance  Clay  Products 
Company  the  raw  material  was  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  sma  1 
and  east'^o^fV^"'  1'"°''.^''  1""  ""^^  <"  the  stMe  Road 

of  Plum  Run,  through  the  ages,  washed  away  the  glacial  clay,  and 


exposed  the  flint  underneath,  which  was  more  precious  to  primitive 
man  than  gold. 

The  flint,  which  occurs  in  a  vein  some  twenty  Inches  thick  was 
quarried  out  with  stone  mauls  and  levers  ot  hardwood  and  antler 
after  which  it  was  broken  into  thin  and  tolerably  straight  slabs  with 
smaller  stone  hammers. 

„.  .™!f,'*  .^'i';^  'a'™  '°         surrounding  knolls  where  the 

master  fl  nt  eh  ppers  flaked  them  to  shape  with  small  hammers  and 
na  J^i  Contrary  to  popular  opinion 

?^nZ  'e       =  ""-S  exceedingly  destmictive 

.?„hl  "Sency,  aside  from  out- 

right crushing,  which  can  destroy  a  flint. 

a...    ■^Vff.  P''"*''"'  nothing  remains  of  these  ancient  workshops 

The  eBtabiishment  of  the  No.  1  brick  plant  destroyed  the  Indian 
quarry,  and  the  digging  out  of  the  immense  shale  and  gravel  pfts 
obliterated  the  workshops.  Although  thousands  of  anows  and 
b^l,  'a"™  'h"        since  the  land  was  firsrcleared 

?h»  1?  .       J"!'  century,  a  survey  of 

n„,l   w  i  "^5'  ""-""rt  the  courtesy  of  M? 

Oatis  Wilcox,  yielded  less  than  two  dozen  finished  relics. 

Proof  of  the  Great  Age  of  the  Mound-Biiilders 
Tile  Delawares  and  other  Woodland  Indians  used  this  flint  ex- 
north    ''sni"  '?  "^^  '=='"'PS  farther  to  the 
™.            ,    1                               """"  """^O  mound-builders. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Clay  Products  Site  flint  was  not  yet 

?Jlnn6  "of^^e"  """■"J-l'-iWe's.  the  cutting  down  S  the 

Now  th.1.»,rT,,°'"  sone  deeip  enough  to  reveal  it. 

Now  the  rate  of  descent  of  the  Mahoning  and  tributary  streams 

aJ^oie  thl1,°',°^"''.'i'''  "'"T  "-"^  very  censervaUvely 

at  moie  than  two  thousand  years  in  the  past.    So  we  have  an  im 

Tr^^  JK",'""''  V"'  '^'^  ^'^"""ting  the  age  of  the  tnound-SuiW- 
ers  In  this  region.  For  the  builders  ot  the  great  North  Benton 
mound  used  none  of  the  gray  flint  of  the  clay  products  site  but  oS 
the  con  rary  went  to  Muskingum  County.  Ohio,  and  to  Carter  Conn 

iXtll  ^iTL'aVrSL-n'aVaS  -tinirh'^vl 
Disposal  of  tlic  DcncI:   Platform  Burials 

lncIud/nL''ih'i'n';i°/,,""'  .""tlw  settlers  the  Algonquin  Indians, 

including  the  Delawares.  who  Inhabited  the  Alliance  area  were  Hl^ 
posing  Of  their  dead  by  wrapping  them  in  coffins  made  of  the  sk^ns 
of  animals.    These  coffins  were  lashed  in  trees,  or  upon  nlatform<f 

t'iX'^5,'?,'"'  °'"  "',1'"  °'  P'-^lator;  wildTasts 

fall  to  fbe^' n„„TST°'"''  S.''"'"  'i's'"egrate.  and  the  bones  would 
tall  to  the  ground  below.    The  relatives  wptp  thpn  era  n,., 

Tnd  tTri  tt'"  """'^  ^"'""  '"^  bones'togShe 

and  bury  them,  either  in  a  shallow  grave,  or  In  a  common  p  t  called 
an  ossuary.   Occasional  relics  would  be  put  with  them,  such  as  beads 

Wheu'a"man  df^n"'?,  °'  ""^  '""'^"^  ">  "<"^  the  dead. 

taHed  wiTh  blm     FvL"??,"""  '>"«1.  smashed  up,  or 

Durieo  with  him.  Even  if  it  was  buried  w  th  him  it  was  freoujnflv 
broken,  an  act  called  by  archaeologists  "ceremonial  br™kage^' 

It  IS  believed  by  some  scientists  that  the  Indians  thought  a 
man  s  property  had  a  soul  the  same  as  the  man,  and  that  breikin- 
the  implement  "let  the  soul  out."  DreaKin„ 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  oblect^ 
worn  upon  the  breast  and  called  'gorgets."  were  found  n  he  North 
Benton  mound,  upon  what  was  pretty  obviously  a  ceremonlaf  .jhHne 

^o.^hf  'Vt  ^■"""■a.         °'  •'"'^^^^  were  inflifsheS  and  hal 

not  been  broken.     Two  others  had  been  finished,  and  these  we?e 

H  wTfinlSeT""""'  "  a  -ul  Znm 

Crops  and  Food  Supplie.s 
Agriculture  was  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  In- 
S  "^^l"'^''  '"o^r^'s  settled  in  a  given  location  for  any  length 
of  time  They  would  clear  a  tract  by  burning  off  the  forest  Then 
scrape  the  ground  clean  with  hoes  made  of  shell  or  flint  A  ew  grS 
of  corn  were  put  in  each  bill,  and  if  fish  were  available  in  quantitv 
Lf^^"?  i"  J^sh  are  rich  in  phosphorous' 

bacco  was  a  ceremonial  or  sacred  thing,  to  be  smoked  on  state  ocTa: 
sions.  during  ceremonies  of  hospitality,  or  when  chiefs  met  tor  Tm 
portan  decisions  Although  the  writei-  has  examined  many  hundreds" 
of  Indian  pipes,  he  does  not  remember  seeing  any  where  the  stem 
sTr^edZ  t^rpl^slfr  "^Lr  '"^  -  ^--Stly^oT- 

i.„.  5'^"'"   ""f"  '■™"         "''i'    the   juice    being  col- 

lected In  vessels  and  boiled  down  by  placing  it  in  a  pottery  or  shell 
container,  and  dropping  heated  stones  into  the  liquid  This  resulted 
in  a  gritty  syrup,  which  ground  down  their  teeth  but  it  was  delight 
fully  sweet,  more  so  than  anything  else  except  wild  honey 

Arts  and  Crafts 

a  n„mw*„%'^f„"'"',"''n"'i""^  previously  mentioned,  the  Indians  had 

n„ft»??  w„.  1  J  f  """^^    P"""')'  ws  "■"tie  by  hand,  the 

shon  toTouaLn  It^ndTiTH  J^'"  ^'">  P"™''"^ 

a.  K  ,;° '<"'S''<^"  ".and  baked  the  raw  ware  on  an  open  fire.   So  far 

Thl^»  r    r  """.""'^  Alliance  region. 

°u  °y  »"o°Best  reasons  for  believing  that  the  numerous 
ITZJi.l?'"''"'^'  ''^"■^i"  ""'y  """""S  lodges,  and  that  ?he 

aTnTZ'greaTriv"?^  "'""^  -"t-iward! 


In  temporary  locations  turtle  shells  and  gourds  were  used  as 
vessels.  The  Delawares  also  were  remarkably  adept  in  making  ves- 
sels of  wood  and  birch  bark. 

Social  Conditions  of  Women 

There  are  many  misconceptions  of  Indian  life.  One  of  these  is 
that  the  women  were  a  degraded  lot,  that  "they  did  all  the  work." 
This  aspersion  comes  down  from  pioneer  days  when  the  settlers 
were  doing  everything  they  could  to  discredit  the  Indians,  just  as 
propaganda  artists  on  press  and  radio  disparage  their  enemies  today. 

It  is  true  that  a  warrior  caught  mending  a  pair  of  buckskin 
breeches  would  have  been  hooted  out  of  the  councils  of  the  braves. 
This  was  "woman's  work"  and  assigned  to  her  by  an  iron-clad  tribal 
tradition,  just  as  responsibility  for  killing  and  bringing  home  the 
game,  and  battling  oft  enemies  was  assigned  to  the  men. 

But  the  domestic  work  was  not  a  large  Item  among  Indian 
women;  in  fact  it  was  very  much  less  work  than  is  done  by  the 
women  of  our  own  civilization. 

It  consisted  of  cooking  the  meat  and  fish,  if  and  when  the  war- 
rior husband  brought  it  home.  If  he  failed  to  bring  it  home,  which 
happened  frequently,  in  some  seasons,  they  munched  some  parched 
corn  or  nuts,  and  tightened  their  belts. 

Tanning  and  dressing  hides  was  the  woman's  job,  and  she  was 
expected  to  take  care  of  the  corn-field,  which  was  a  simple  job  of 
hoeing,  mixed  with  much  gossip  and  other  squaws,  according  to  the 
eminent  authority  George  Catlhi,  wlio  lived  Tor  many  years  with  all 
varieties  of  Indians,  while  they  still  had  their  native  culture.  This, 
coupled  with  looking  after  the  children,  which  were  neither  spoiled 
nor  numerous,  made  up  bulk  of  the  women's  work. 

There  was  no  iiouse  of  six  or  eight  rooms  to  clean  every  day. 
only  a  single  room  wigwam.  And  all  the  cleaning  it  got  was  to  haul 
in  some  earth  to  cover  the  other  dirt,  every  few  months  when  the 
stench  became  intolerable. 

There  was  no  blue  Monday,  no  ironing,  no  spring  house-clean- 
ing, other  than  the  above-mentioned  hauling  in  of  dirt,  no  continual 
round  of  meals  to  i)e  gotten  ready  on  the  dot.  with  a  dozen  daily 
interruptions  from  the  telephone,  visits  of  tradesmen  or  social  du- 
ties, which  rack  the  nerves  of  our  women. 

Primitive  People  Happy 

The  Indians  lacked  our  conveniences,  but  they  also  escaped  the 
nervous  strain  of  keeping  up  with  them.  There  is  no  recorded  case 
of  suicide,  or  of  broken  homes  due  to  incompatibility,  or  "love  tri- 
angles", no  neurotics,  or  hypochondriacs  or  psycopaths,  or  any  of 
the  other  fixations  and  complexes  and  screwball  personalities  that 
perplex  and  baffle  our  present  day  doctors. 

Insanity  was  rare,  so  rare  that  the  mental  ease  was  considered 
the  recipient  of  special  favors  from  the  gods.  His  babblings  were 
listened  to,  and  solemnly  repeated  as  having  prophetic  value.  Indeed 
the  veneration  of  the  Indians  for  unbalancd  people  was  so  great  that 
there  are  recorded  cases  of  white  persons  captured  by  Indians  having 
escaped  injury  by  pretending  insanity. 


LEXINGTON 

"The  town  of  Lexington  is  a  hamlet  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mahoning  River,  two  miles  north  of  Alliance. 

It  was  surveyed  into  lots  about  the  year  1807  and  was  named 
in  honor  of  Lexington,  the  first  battle  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  an  early  day,  Lexington  had  a  tavern,  a  general  store,  a 
Friends'  Meeting  House  and  a  school.  The  town  was  settled  by 
Quakers  and  in  early  years  was  a  thriving  village.  The  town  was 
composed  of  36  lots  with  Market  Street  running  east  and  west  and 
I\Iain  Street  running  north  and  south.  In  the  beautiful  hill-side 
cemetery  by  the  Mahoning  River,  the  names  on  the  stones  that  can 
still  be  deciphered,  are  those  of  early  settlers  of  Lexington,  such  as 
Felts.  Hamlin.  Brush.  McGirr,  Gallier.  AUspaugh,  Cathon,  Sheets,  Kille. 
Flitcraft,  Roath  and  Barnes.  Ten  small  headstones  on  the  Hamlin 
lot  tells  the  pathetic  story  of  all  the  children  dying  while  very  young. 
The  Felts  monument  shows  that  some  served  during  the  Civil  War. 


LEVfAVILLE 

Limaville  is  a  village  in  Section  4  of  Lexington  Township  on 
Deer  Creek — it  was  laid  out  by  David  Holloway  on  June  IS,  1830. 

Grist  mills  soon  sprang  up  in  the  village  and  the  water  of 
Deer  Creek  furnished  the  power. 

The  town  was  long  known  for  its  excellent  mill  sites.  One  of 
the  most  promising  millers  of  early  days  was  Henry  A.  Soliday,  who 
with  his  brother-in-law  owned  and  operated  the  Valley  Mills. 

Well  known  early  residents  were  James  Campbell,  grocer:  W. 
J.  Osborn,  insurance:  H.  Muerman,  proprietor  of  the  Burnett 
House  on  Atwater  Street;  L.  Paine,  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  whose  house  was  known  as  "Pleasant  Side"  In  the  north 
part  of  town 

E.  W.  Paxon,  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes  and  one  time 
mayor  of  the  village;  John  H.  Ware,  manufacturer  of  furniture  on 
Jefferson  Street;  J.  P.  Zaiser,  dealer  in  dry  goods,  notions,  hard- 
ware on  Church  Street:  Dr.  J.  H.  Day;  A.  Dielman.  pottery  manu- 
facturing. 

In  1870  Limaville  had  three  churches,  the  Disciple,  the  United 
Brethern  and  the  Methodist.  The  post  office  was  on  the  corner  of 
Church  and  Jefferson  Streets.  Deer  Creek  skirted  the  town  on  the 
south  side  while  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  line  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania is  on  the  east  side. 

Mr.  Bert  Paine  resides  in  the  family  home  which  was  built 
by  his  Grandfather  Paine  when  be  came  to  Limaville  in  1838. 

The  Folsom  family,  whose  daughter  Amelia  married  Brigham 
Young  and  became  his  favorite  wife,  once  resided  in  Limaville. 
The  Folsom  home  was  later  years  used  as  a  blacksmith  shop  by 
Peter  Brickell. 


Mr.  Paine's  uncle,  Henry  Paine,  married  Frances  Day  who 
was  related  to  the  Folsoms. 

The  old  Meade  House  is  still  standing  of  which  some  inter- 
esting stories  are  told. 

President  Garfield  stayed  over  night  in  the  building  now 
owned  by  Mr  Fair,  which  building  was  formerly  owned  by  Mr. 
Beltz. 

Mr.  Paine  has  in  his  possession  two  well  preserved  leather 
bound  books,  one  a  day  book  of  1864  with  the  name  of  Lizzie 
2asler  on  the  fly  leaf.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  prices  of  articles 
In  the  Civil  War  period.  The  other  book  dated  1838-39  contains 
the  laws  regarding  tbe  incorporation  of  the  village  and  the  minutes 
of  the  Town  Council.  An  account  is  given  of  a  boy  named  Peter 
Shoff.  aged  15  years,  being  bomnd  out  by  his  father  John  Shoff  to 
John  Ware  to  learn  the  business  of  chair-making.  The  men's 
names  are  signed  to  the  agreement  hut  Peter  made  his  mark. 

Mr.  Paine  says  that  at  one  time  there  were  three  dams  on 
Deer  Creek  and  that  grist,  linseed  oil  and  woolen  mills  were  In 
operation.     Also  a  chair  factory,  a  tannery  and  a  pottery. 


By  MISS  MABEL  HARTZELL 

Freedom  was  surveyed  and  the  plat  laid  out  and  filed  at  the 
county  recorder's  office  July  24.  1838.  The  original  village  included 
tbe  area  between  Walnut  and  North  Union  Avenues  and  from  the 
river  to  Wayne  Street.  North  Union  Avenue  was  then  Liberty 
Street,  North  Park  Avenue  was  then  Main  Street.  The  public  square 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  intersection  of  North  Park  and  Keystone 
Streets  and  the  village  well  with  its  stone  top  is  in  this  square.  The 
oldest  homes  on  North  Park  Avenue  were  built  in  the  1830's.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  is  the  Philip  Sharer  home  with  its  second 
story  projecting  over  the  first  in  order  to  form  a  front  porch. 

Mr.  Hester  brought  his  letter  from  the  Baptist  Church  in  Salem 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Fre&- 
dom.  He  gave  the  church  a  lot  for  a  building  and  this  was  located 
just  east  of  16  East  Vine  Street.  Later  a  split  occurred  In  this 
denomination  and  Mr.  Hester  joined  the  group  that  formed  tbe  Dis- 
ciple Church.  Tbe  Baptists  were  liberal  with  their  church  building 
sharing  it  with  the  Disciples,  the  Catholics,  and  the  Presbyterians. 

Bailds  First  Brick  House 
Mr.  Hester  later  added  lots  to  the  village  of  Freedom  and  laid 
out  North  Freedom  and  Hester  Avenues  parallel  with  the  new  C. 
&  P.  R.  R.  He  built  the  first  brick  house  in  the  present  city  ol 
Alliance.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Hester  Block  and  is  now  a 
four-apartment  house  on  Hester  Avenue  just  west  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.  Its  bricks  were  made  of  clay  excavated  from 
the  site  of  tbe  artificial  lakes  on  what  is  now  the  Elks  Home  prop- 
erty. They  were  hauled  from  there  to  Hester  Avenue  for  $2.50 
a  load. 

In  a  part  of  the  Hester  Block.  Mr.  Hester  kept  the  first  gen- 
eral store  in  the  village  of  Freedom.  His  supplies  came  f rom  • 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  coming  by  way  of  the  Ohio  to  Wells- 
ville  and  then  overland.    It  took  six  weeks  to  make  tbe  round  trip. 

First  School  In  Fi-eedom 

The  village  of  Freedom  started  its  own  school  in  1838  by  build- 
ing a  one-room,  one-story  brick  building.  This  building  still  stands 
at  the  corner  of  North  Freedom  and  First  Streets  and  is  the  oldest 
building  in  Alliance  built  for  a  school  house. 

Mr.  Hester  was  very  largely  responsible  for  the  coming  of  the 
railroads  through  what  is  now  Alliance.  He  encouraged  their  com- 
ing and  gave  much  land  for  their  use. 

The  C.  &  P.  R.  R.,  then  known  as  the  "Cleveland  &  Wells- 
viHe  R.  R.",  was  completed  in  1850.  Tbe  first  passenger  train  went 
through  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1851.  All  that  day  they  ran  a  train 
back  and  forth  between  Freedom  and  Limaville  treating  tbe  people 
to  free  rides. 

The  Pittsburgh.  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Line  was  completed 
in  1851.    It  was  then  known  as  the  Oliio  &  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Business  Area  Booms 

Immediately  there  sprang  up  at  the  intersection  of  these  two 
roads,  the  foot  of  Main  Street,  homes,  boarding  houses,  stores,  etc. 
This  locally  was  called  Liberty. 

Many  allotments  were  laid  out  by  Mr.  Hester  and  others  pre- 
ceding 1854.  These  connected  tbe  old  village  of  Freedom  with  Lib- 
erty and  developments  were  made  on  what  is  now  Main  Street.  By 
1S54  the  people  decided  to  incorporate  as  a  village. 

The  petition  was  presented  in  March  of  1854  and  granted  in 
July,  1854.  There  were  94  signers  to  the  petition  which  bad  the 
following  caption:  "We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Alliance,  Free- 
dom and  Williamsport.  situated  in  Lexington  Township,  Stark  Coun- 
ty. Ohio,  humbly  petition  your  honorable  body  that  we  are  desirous 
of  being  organized  in  an  incorporated  village  for  general  purposes, 
under  the  name  and  style  of  Alliance." 

Nnincd  By  Railroader 

The  name  "Alliance"  had  been  given  to  the  intersection  of  our 
two  railroads  some  time  before  by  General  Robinson,  a  railroad  of- 
ficial of  Pittsburgh,  because  a  union  of  the  two  roads  was  anticipat- 
ed in  the  near  future. 

Mt.  Union  was  laid  out  by  Richard  Fawcett,  August  22,  1833, 
and  consisted  of  40  lots.  Some  early  names  associated  with  Mt. 
Union  are:  E.  N.  Johnson,  N.  Holies,  J.  Watson,  Rachel  Holies, 
Daniel  Reeves.  Mt.  Union  in  its  early  history  was  known  as  Jobs- 
vUle,  so  named  In  honor  of  Job  Johnson  who  kept  its  general  store. 

Mt.  Union  became  Incorporated  as  a  part  of  Alliance  in  1891. 


By  Miss  Mabel  Hartzell 

By  1781,  the  land  claims  of  aeveral  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  were  surrendered  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which 
then  functioned  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  These  land 
claims  lay  from  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  1785,  the  Land  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  which  pro- 
vided for  the  surveying  of  this  western  laud  preliminary  to  its  set- 
tlement. The  first  land  surveyed  was  that  of  eastern  Ohio  and 
consisted  of  seven  vows  of  townships  with  Pennsylvania  bounding 
them  on  the  east. 

Pick  Future  Home  Sites 

Our  nearest  land  office  was  located  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and 
to  this  office  went  the  first  settlers  of  eastern  Ohio  to  study  the 
records  and  make  a  selection  of  a  future  home  site. 

Land  sales  began  as  early  as  1786  and  the  first  settlement  to 
be  made  in  Lexington  Township  was  at  Lexington  in  1805.  Warren 
was  settled  the  same  year  and  these  two  were  the  first  settlements 
in  the  Mahoning  River  valley.  Stark  County  was  not  formed  until 
1809. 

The  Mahoning  River  was  a  great  river  in  those  days.  The 
pioneers  believed  It  to  be  navigable  from  the  Ohio  to  Lexington 
city.  An  early  Ohio  legislature  by  decree  made  the  Mahoning  River 
a  "public  highway  of  commerce."  In  the  plat  of  settlement  at 
Steubenville  provision  was  made  for  a  survey  for  the  necessary 
wharves  and  docks. 

Proclaimed  "Neutral  Ground" 

So  tar  as  the  Indians  were  concerned,  this  section  of  the 
state  fortunately  was  neutral  ground.  To  the  north  were  the  Dela- 
wares,  to  the  south  were  the  Shawnees  and  the  Mingos,  and  to  the 
west  the  Wyandots.  The  Delawares  came  among  the  early  settlers 
very  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  hunting. 

The  Steubenville  records  show  that  the  pioneers  in  Alliance 
were:  Amos  Holloway,  Zacheus  Stanton.  Nathan  Gaskill,  John 
Grant,  David  Berry  and  Jesse  Feltz.  David  Holloway,  a  brother 
of  Amos,  laid  out  the  village  of  Llmaville  June  18.  1839,  and  it 
included  twenty-two  lots. 

The  settlements  whose  union  was  to  make  the  future  village 
and  city  of  Alliance  were  Wllllamsport,  Freedom  and  Liberty. 

Williamsport  which  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ma- 
honing River,  where  Riverside  now  is,  was  settled  in  1827.  There 
is  little  available  concerning  its  individual  settlers  but  most  of  them 
seemed  to  have  come  from  in  and  around  Williamsport,  Pa.  The 
United  Brethren  Church  had  its  origin  in  Williamsport.  Pa.,  and 
these  people  brought  with  them  their  home  idea  of  a  church  and  in 
the  teens  of  the  nineteenth  century  established  a  United  Brethren 
Church  on  what  Is  now  River  Street.  Their  first  site  was  on  the 
cemetery  lot  on  River  Street.  Later  they  located  on  North  Free- 
dom Street,  and  then  to  their  present  location.  The  first  school 
house  in  Alliance,  built  for  the  purpose,  was  a  small  log  school 
house  on  Lexington  Road,  west  side,  and  about  200  feet  north  of 
River  Street  in  the  village  of  Williamsport. 

Fii-st  Land-Owners 
The  first  land-owners  south  of  the  Mahoning  River,  to  and 
including  the  present  business  section  of  Alliance  were:  Matthias 
Hester,  Wm.  Aultman,  Miachel  and  John  Miller,  a  Mr.  Scott  and  a 
Mr.  Cassaday. 

The  man  especially  responsible  for  the  village  of  Freedom 
was  Matthias  Hester.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1793.  In 
1807  his  family  moved  to  near  New  Lisbon,  Ohio.  He  became  a 
tailor  by  trade.  In  1817  he  settled  in  Salem.  Ohio,  and  in  1819 
married  Susannah  W.  Gaskill.  daughter  of  a  Salem  pioneer.  In 
1826  he  moved  to  Mt.  Union  where  he  built  a  store  and  dwelling. 
There  being  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Mt.  Union  people  to 
build  a  church  he  bought  sixty  acres  of  land  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Mahoning  and  started  the  village  of  Freedom. 


By  MRS.   PRED  R,  DONALDSON' 

There  are  so  few  records  of  Williiimsport,  that  its  early  his- 
tory Is  more  or  less  veiled  by  the  curtain  of  time. 

Williamsport  was  laid  out  in  1827  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mahoning  river  by  William  Teeters.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
qualities  and  built  saw  and  grist  mills  and  did  the  grinding  for 
families,  miles  around. 

Settlers  of  an  earlier  date  were  compelled  to  take  their  grain 
to  some  mill  located  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  journey  of  three  days  to 
go  and  return,  until  a  mill  went  into  operation  at  New  Lisbon  in 
1820  which  requlied  only  a  two  days'  journey. 

The  Mahoning  river  of  100  years  ago  was  a  mighty  river  com- 
pared to  the  small  stream  of  today. 

Build  Along  River 

As  the  population  grew,  industries  which  required  water  power 
such  as  saw,  grist  and  woolen  mills  sprang  up  along  the  Mahoning 
and  its  tributaries. 

We  read  where  Job  Holloway  in  the  erection  of  a  mill  in  Wil- 
liamsport was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  beam. 

The  first  settlers  of  Lexington  in  1805  were  Friends  who  were 
unwilling  to  live  in  a  slave  state  and  had  come  here  from  Virginia. 
Some  free  Negroes  had  also  migrated  and  as  the  people  of  Quaker 
faith  were  tolerant  and  sympathetic  with  the  colored  people,  run- 
away slaves  were  attracted  to  this  locality  where  they  were  aided 
on  their  way  to  freedom.  The  colored  population  had  increased  to 
a  goodly  number,  spread  out  over  several  miles  of  territory,  and 
they  built  Iheir  cabins  along  the  Mahoning. 


Nnme  Is  Discarded 

Their  settlement  was  named  New  Guinea,  which  name  has  now 
gone  into  the  discard  of  the  past. 

Less  than  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Williamsport  the  Negroes,  many 
of  them  very  respectable  people  had  built  a  meeting  house  where 
they  were  very  devout  in  their  worship,  although  somewhat  noisy. 
Their  burial  ground  nearby,  long  ago  passed  Into  oblivion. 

Several  years  ago,  workmen  engaged  in  road  construction  in 
the  north  part  of  the  city,  dug  up  several  coffins  of  old  fashioned 
make,  which  were  thought  by  an  old  resident  of  Alliance,  to  contain 
the  bodies  of  Negroes,  as  there  was  no  record  of  a  cemetery  on 
that  spot.  Our  pioneer  ancestors  chose  for  their  burial  places,  or 
"God's  Acre"  as  they  sometimes  called  it,  both  at  Williamsport  and 
Lexington,  a  hillside  site  beside  the  Mahoning  river. 

Flowing  Into  Eternity 

The  thought  comes  to  one's  mind  that  it  is  almost  a  symbol — 
the  river  flowing  on  endlessly  to  the  sea  beside  the  final  resting 
place  of  these  early  settlers  and  life  flowing  constantly  past  them 
to  eternity. 

In  1853  occurred  the  death  oE  Martha  Teeters,  wife  of  William 
Teeters,  and  grandmother  of  Mr.  Will  Shaffer,  who  lives  on  Webb 
Street  Extension.  In  1856  William  Teeters  passed  on,  and  some- 
time between  the  years  1852-1856,  the  United  Brethern  Church  pur- 
chased from  him  for  twenty  dollars  the  plot  of  ground  which  is 
now  the  Williamsport  Cemetery,  and  on  it  erected  a  church.  They 
retained  their  ownership  until  a  short  time  ago,  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  City  of  Alliance,  with  the  provision  that  it  should 
always  be  a  cemetery. 

Engi'nvcd  Hisfoi-y 

From  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  we  have  a  record  of 
the  early  settlers.    Here  are  some  of  the  names: 

W.  H.  and  Martha  Teeters,  John  Teeters,  Mary  and  Wilson, 
children  of  John  and  Catharine  Teeters;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jona- 
thon  Teeters;  Geo.  W.  Knowles,  Geo.  B.  Carter,  Eunice  Carter,  Mary 
Nash,  Catharine,  wife  of  Rev.  M.  Oswalt;  Nancy  Ellen  Oswalt,  Mary 
Myer,  Mary  Winn,  Michael  Winn,  Sylvanus  Hartzell.  David  Barr 
and  wife,  Robert  Barr  and  wife.  Eliza  Ann  and  Elizabeth  their 
daughter;  Carolina  Berlin.  William  H.  Ober,  Charles  Harman,  Frank 
Shimp,  Eva  Shimp,  Stacy  and  Hannah  Grant,  Nathan  Grant,  Mahola 
Grant.  Hannah  Grant,  Florence  Dobson,  Sarah,  wife  of  Philip  Bat- 
tershell;  Isac,  son  of  Philip  Battershell;  John  Battershell,  Elizabeth 
Cattel,  Francilla  F.  Emerson,  Lucius  F.  Emerson.  L.  B.  Stanley. 

One  tombstone  bears  this  pathetic  inscription:  Infant,  son  of 
Isaac  and  Mary  Teeters,  died  July  21,  1851.  Aged  2  months  and 
12  days.     "Here  Lies  Our  Son." 

Another  reveals  this  tragedy:  John  Mclntire,  killed  by  collision 
of  cars  at  Alliance,  Dec.  8.  1856.  Aged  27  years  3  months  8  days. 
Beside  it  this  inscription:  Phylemia,  daughter  of  J.  and  J.  Mclntire, 
died  May  26,  1857,  aged  3  years  3  months  21  days. 

Soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  with  the  U.  S.  flag  carved  on  some 
of  the  head  stones:  Died  for  the  Union,  Willson  F.  Hamlin,  died 
March  7.  1864,  aged  17  years  11  months  33  days.  Jacob,  son  of 
Christopher  B.  Barr,  died  Dec.  25.  1863,  aged  41  years  10  months 
15  days.  G.  A.  R..  U.  S.  Jacob  B.  Krise.  died  in  Alliance  Oct.  13, 
1863,  G.  A.  R.  Henry  W..  son  of  H.  and  A.  McLean,  died  Sept. 
1,  1863,  aged  21  years  10  months;  a  soldier  of  Com.  B  army,  G. 
A.  R.,  U.  S,  A.    Hugh  McLean,  died  Oct.  1.  1863,  aged  63  years. 

Obliternted  By  Time 

Time  and  weather  have  made  it  impossible  to  decipher  many 
inscriptions.  The  river  cutting  into  the  bank  thru  the  years  has 
washed  some  graves  away. 

On  the  crest  of  the  liill,  just  west  of  Earley  Hill  Park  is  an- 
other old  cemetery.  A  Baptist  church  once  stood  on  this  spot. 
Only  one  headstone,  bearing  the  name  of  Hannah  Sharp,  wife  of 
James  Sharp  is  left  with  a  few  foot  stones.  She  died  in  1855.  The 
other  graves  are  sunken  and  some  of  the  bodies  of  ancestors  of 
people  who  are  still  living  in  Alliance,  have  been  removed  to  the 
Alliance  City  Cemetery. 

Great   Squirrel  Hunt 

The  great  squirrel  hunt  of  which  you  inquire  came  off  about 
1832,  LIttlebury  Stanley  took  first  prize  and  I  took  second.  I 
think  he  killed  about  80  and  1  about  75  squirrels  that  day. 

The  last  deer  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of  in  those  parts,  I 
first  saw,  shot  and  wounded  about  1 '^^  miles  southeast  of  Mt. 
Union.  I  had  a  horse  with  me,  the  deer  ran  northwest  about  three 
miles.  I  rode  until  I  came  to  brother  Stacy's  place,  hitched  my 
horse  to  his  fence  where  he  stayed  until  the  next  day.  I  followed 
the  deer  till  he  turned  back,  then  back  he  went  2'/^  miles  to  near 
the  starting  point,  then  a  straight  shoot  for  Mt.  Union,  passed 
through  the  edge  of  it,  thence  through  where  Alliance  now  is  situ- 
ated, on  to  Fish  Creek,  then  I  turned  back,  went  and  stayed  with 
Uncle  Stacy  Grant  in  the  southwest  part  of  Alliance.  Next  morn- 
ing early  I  took  the  track  again  and  overtook  him  in  Smith  Town- 
ship, where  I  killed  him  and  brought  him  back.  That  was  in  the 
year  184B. 

Yours  Respectfully 

CLAYTON  GRANT. 
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EABIiY  OHURCHKS  OF  ALLIANCE 
By  N.  C.  FETTERS 

.u  we  review  the  early  liiatory  of  Lexington  Township  and  of 

the  three  little  settlements  of  Williamaport,  Preedom  and  Liberty 
Which,  on  June  9,  1854  were  incorporated  into  the  town  of  Alliance 
we  are  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  pioneer  families  composing 
tbem  were  of  deeply  religious  nature  and  that  they  transplanted  to 
their  new  homes  here  their  accustomed  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
rhrb..(M..i  7  /"'■.''^i"''*"^"^  ^^^''^^  worship  naturally  led  to 
Snm    >   ^  °^  f*"".^*'^  ^'■'''"^  structures  to  meet  their  needs. 

finV!  wf/n*!?^  have  grown  a  number  of  our  present  congrega- 
Uons  We  find  among  these  pioneers  there  weie  Quakers  United 
St^oS  p^?Vf ^f^'^^'^^'^-  Disciples.  Lutherans.  PresbvterUns 
Catholics  and  those  of  other  denominations  who,  early  in  the  his- 
Luilt  chrcheTwrr',^-  congregations  for  worship  and 

liSons  and\n.iJi  1?  "'''^^^      ^^'^  '"'IJortant  part  in  the  re- 

ligious and  social  life  of  our  city.     Much  of  the  history  concernine 

east  obSnlpf ,  "^^^  "^^-^  comp^eSy  a! 

f?om  suH,  ^«         endeavor  to  com- 

J^  .l  *  ^  i-ecords  as  survive  and  from  meager  published  bis- 

tS  .n.  concerning  the  start  of  some  of  our  chuiThes  which 

ou^pfople.'"'  ministered  splendidly  to  ?Se  comfort  of 

«    .  TI*®.,*^^"  °^  Lexington  was  surveyed  in  lots  in  1807  and  the 
hi-st  Methodist  society  in  Lexington  Township  was  formed  in  that 
^^1^-    Th^'-«         a  class  of  six  members  under  the  leader- 
fZ?l^^''"'''t^'"'^-     P^'-l^^P^  ^^^^  year  Lexington  becanle 

anrt  Tni'  ;  ^^^.t  "^^^""^  °i!  ^^'^  I^^'il^oning  Circuit  with  Calvin  Rutter 
l^t^^n\^-l^Zl  \^^^  ■  ^o'shiPPing  for  a  number  of 

J  eais  in  private  dwellings  and  in  an  old  sehoolhouse.  in  1827  thev 
erected  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  church  built  in  Lex  ngton  Town- 
ship. It  was  a  very  crude  place  of  worship,  being  constructed  of  hand 
hewn  logs  with  slab  benches  minus  baclis.  consnucted  of  hand 

Meanwhile  there  was  growing  up  south  of  Lexington,  along  the 
bank  of  the  Mahoning  river,  a  thriving  community  known  as  Wll- 
liamsport  settled  by  a  group  of  people  from  Williamsport  in  Penn- 
sylvania. This  was  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  near  where  the 
City  Water  Works  is  now  located.  The  village  was  laid  out  in  1827 
\^  IZ  P'^*^^  ^^ere  both  the  United  Brethren  and  the 

Methodist  churches  had  their  humble  origins. 

UNITED  BRETHREN 

The  United  Brethren  Church  perhaps  was  the  first  denomina- 
tion to  erect  a  place  of  worship  in  the  territory  which  now  com- 
prises the  city  of  Alliance  for  the  records  show  that  as  early  as 
1840  the  group  known  as  the  "United  Brethren  in  Christ"  were 
worshipping  in  a  frame  building  in  Williamsport.  This  old  church 
stood  on  what  is  now  River  Street,  near  the  old  cemetery  which 
still  remains.  The  exact  date  of  the  building  of  this  cbur'-h  is  not 
known  but  it  was  probably  constructed  very  soon  after  Williams- 
port  was  settled.  The  early  records  of  this  church  show  thai  some 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  denomination  in  those  days  visited  the 
church  at  Williamsport  and  tiadition  has  it  that  Bishop  Newcomer 
preached  there  on  several  occasions  and  that  when  Bishop  Gioss- 
brenner  preached  people  drove  for  many  miles  to  hear  him.  In 
1S52  the  church  acquired  title  to  the  adjoining  lot  from  William 
and  Martha  Teeters  for  use  as  a  cemetery,  Martha  Teeters  died  in 
isr>:i  and  William  Teeters  in  1856  and  the  headstones  stlU  stand  in 
this  old  cemetery  marking  their  final  resting  places.  In  1938,  in 
order  to  insure  its  care  and  preservation  for  all  time  to  come,  the 
church  deeded  this  old  cemetery  to  the  city  of  Allianc.  Not  a  trace 
of  the  old  church  building  stands  today  but  who  can  say  that  its  in- 
fluence for  good  has  not  come  down  to  us  through  all  the  years. 

In  1855  the  United  Brethren  Church  acquired  from  Matthias 
and  Susannah  Hester  several  lots  located  on  North  Freedom  Street 
in  Hester's  Addition  for  the  sum  of  $400  and  erected  a  brick  church 
thereon.  This  old  brick  church  still  stands  on  North  Freedom 
Avenue  near  Walnut  Street  and  is  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by 
the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  being  witliout  doubt,  the  oldest  church 
building  in  Alliance,  still  used  for  church  purposes.  This  church 
was  used  by  the  United  Brethren  congregation  until  the  close  of 
1912  when  they  moved  into  a  tabernacle  on  North  Union  ,\venue 
until  their  new  church  located  at  the  corner  of  North  and  Ely  Street 
was  completed.  This  fine  new  church  was  dedicated  on  August  13, 
1916  and  still  serves  the  needs  of  the  congregation. 

In  the  early  years,  there  was  a  conflict  in  this  church  over  the 
"secrecy"  question  which  had  an  influence  not  only  in  this  church 
but  which  no  doubt  was  the  occasion  for  the  formation  of  others  of 
our  early  churches.  This  denomination  excluded  from  its  member- 
ship those  who  were  identified  with  secret  societies.  Many  revivals 
were  held  in  the  early  days  and  frequently  as  many  as  half  the  con- 
verts could  not  obtain  admission  to  the  United  Brethren  Church  on 
account  of  their  affiliations  with  secret  societies,  and  joined  other 
churches.  Other  denominational  churches  resulted  from  splits  from 
the  United  Brethren  Church  owing  to  its  rigid  enforcement  of  its 
secrecy  rule  and  this  continued  up  until  1889  when  the  anti-secrecy 
law  was  repealed  and  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Under  an  itinerant  system  similar  to  the  Methodist,  this 
church  has  been  served  by  many  pastors  but  space  will  only  permit 
the  mention  of  those  who  served  in  the  old  Freedom  Street  Church 
from  its  construction  in  1855  up  to  about  1S99.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows: John  Doming.  J.  D.  Leggett.  Wm.  Miller,  R.  Watson.  H.  B. 
Potter,  James  Nailer.  S.  Evans,  D.  Kosht  three  pastoi-*ates  at  differ- 
ent periods,  A.  Brazee,  James  Carter,  Orlando  Badgely,  David  Ecker. 
O.  Osborn.  S.  Casterline.  Wm.  Miller,  D.  W.  Sprlngle.  S,  Casterllne, 
S.  P.  Fryberger.  J.  R.  Shepler,  A.  Brazee.  I.  M.  Moody,  G.  W.  Burdick, 
Chas.  Whitney,  W.  Robinson,  B.  Potts,  C.  N.  Queen.  E.  B.  Somers, 
O.  W.  Slusser.  Frank  M.  Corl,  Henry  T.  Dibble.  The  present  pastor 
is  Rev.  L.  H.  HIgelmire. 


BAPTIST 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  as  far  back  as  1831,  a  small  Bap- 
tist congregation  worshiped  in  Mount  Union,  theq  a  village  several 
miles  south  of  Williamsport  and  Preedom,  but  this  was  not  of  con- 
tinuous and  permanent  nature.  In  the  old  village  of  Preedom 
however,  which  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  lots  in  1838  by  Mat- 
thias Hester  who  was  himself  a  Baptist  and  had  visions  of  a  per- 
manent Baptist  church  building,  there  was  set  aside  by  him  a 
church  site  on  what  is  now  Vine  Street.  This  was  located  just  east 
of  No.  16  Vine  Street.  On  this  site,  with  the  aid  of  Deacon 
Gaskill  of  Salem  a  building  for  "the  Regular  Baptist  Church  in  the 
"Town  of  Preedom"  was  erected  In  the  year  1842  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Matthias  Hester,  Blias  Ellett  and  Israel  Bolton.  In  1841. 
Matthias  Hester  was  ordained  the  first  deacon  and  in  1842,  Peter 
Cox  was  ordained  the  second  deacon  of  this  church,  the  early  board 
of  trustees  consisting  of  Elias  Ellett,  James  K.  Blackburn  and  John 
Gilbert.  Elder  W.  R.  McCowan  was  the  first  pastor  in  1839.  An 
abandoned  cemetery  still  remains  to  remind  us  of  the  location  of 
this  old  Baptist  church. 

In  1852,  It  seems  that  there  was  also  a  small  congregation  of 
Baptists  worshiping  in  the  village  of  Mount  Union  and  on  October 
16  of  that  year,  there  was  a  merger  of  the  Freedom  and  the  Mount 
Union  churches  under  the  name  of  "the  Freedom  and  Mount  Union 
Baptist  Church."  In  1854  this  title  was  changed  to  "the  Regular 
Baptist  Church  of  Alliance"  which  is  still  the  corporate  name  of  the 
church.  In  1855.  the  old  Vine  Street  church  having  been  outgrown, 
the  congregation  began  the  construction  of  a  new  hrick  church  on 
a  lot  on  North  Arch  Street  (now  where  No.  230-8  N.  Arch  Avenue 
is  located)  but  the  building  while  yet  under  construction  was  blown 
down  by  a  windstorm.  It  was  restarted,  reroofed  and  a  steeple  was 
being  added,  when  it  was  completely  demolished  by  another  tornado 
which  on  April  12.  1856  caused  great  damage  In  the  new  town  of 
Alliance.  This  site  on  North  Arch  was  then  abandoned  and  another 
building,  a  frame,  was  completed  at  the  present  location  of  the 
church  at  Market  and  Freedom,  the  lot  being  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elisha  Teeters.  This  church  was  dedicated  September  20.  1857. 
Many  years  of  service  were  credited  to  this  church,  but  again  the 
need  arose  for  a  larger  and  more  modern  building.  Work  was 
started  on  a  new  brick  church  on  the  same  site  during  the  pastor- 
ate of  Rev.  C.  R.  Richards  and  was  carried  to  completion  for  dedi- 
cation services  held  September  17-21.  1911.  There  the  con^cregation 
has  worshipped  for  nearly  thirty  years  under  the  able  leadership  of  its 
various  pastors.  The  Baptist  Church  In  Alliance  has  been  an  out- 
standing example  of  how  a  devoted  Christian  people  can  overcome 
the  hardships  of  the  pioneer  life,  the  dark  years  of  wars,  hurricanes, 
financial  depressions  and  still  emerge  a  strong  fine  church.  The 
Baptist  Church  has  always  been  a  hospitable  church  in  its  relations 
to  other  denominations,  for  Its  doors  have  been  opened  at  various 
times  to  the  Disciples,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians  and  Catholics, 
while  these  churches  were  completing  their  own  places  of  worship. 

Over  the  years,  this  church  has  been  served  by  thirty-one  faith- 
ful pastors  beginning  with  W.  R.  McGowan  in  1839.  the  present  pastor 
being  Rev.  Donald  W.  Lane  who  came  to  the  church  in  1935. 

FIRST  METHODIST 

In  1  839.  a  Methodist  class  was  organized  at  the  home  of  i^Iichael 
Miller,  an  Albright  local  preacher  and  preaching  was  establiFhed  In 
the  village  of  Williamsport  now  part  of  the  city  of  Alliance  in  the 
section  north  of  the  Mahoning  River  near  the  waterworlts.  This  was 
in  connection  with  the  Salem  Circuit  and  Rev.  M.  L.  Weekly  was 
the  preacher  in  charge  with  Joseph  Montgomery  as  junior  preacher. 
The  society  worshipped  in  private  dwellings  for  a  year  or  two.  when 
they  furnished  an  old  wheel-wright  shop  for  this  purposp.  In  this 
extemporized  church  in  1842  a  series  of  meetings  were  held  under 
the  superintendency  of  Rev.  S.  B.  Kinear  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
version and  addition  to  the  church  of  many  new  members.  This 
growth  encouraged  the  hitherto  little  band  to  inaugurate  a  movement 
to  secure  a  house  of  their  own  in  which  to  worship.  The  result 
was  the  erection  of  a  frame  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
in  what  was  the  then  new  town  of  Freedom,  now  also  a  part  of 
Alliance.  The  site  as  on  Lot  No.  1  in  Miller's  Addition  to  the  To-wn 
of  Preedom.  It  was  located  just  east  of  Walnut  Avenue  on  East 
Perry  Street.  Among  the  first  to  be  received  in  the  early  church  was 
William  Teel  who  was  received  on  probation  in  November  1S39  by 
Rev.  M.  L,  Weekly  and  received  in  full  connection  in  May  1840.  An- 
other "first  member"  was  Susan  Webb,  wife  of  Joseph  S.  Webb,  who 
came  into  the  church  in  December  1S39  by  certificate  of  transfer  from 
the  Ellsworth  Circuit.  Mr.  Webb's  membership  dates  from  1842. 
Others,  who  were  among  the  founders  and  early  members  of  the  old 
Freedom  Church  were:  Henry.  Catherine  and  Sara  Aultman.  Ann, 
Hannah  and  Lydia  Uran.  Mary  Bevington.  Priscilla  Buck.  Sara  Mc- 
Connell  Buck,  Isaac  N.  and  Lydia  Webb,  Elizabeth  Ammerman.  Sarah 
A.  Shimp.  Benjamin  P.  and  Angeline  C.  Rosenberry.  William  and  Ann 
Hugus.  James  F.  and  Miriam  J.  Keynett,  Hugh  Bleakley.  Samuel  and 
Mary  Shaffer.  Lydia  Woods.  Frank  M.  and  Isabella  A.  Orr.  Marv 
Trltt.  William  L.  Coffee,  Oswald  Colestock,  John  C.  and  Sophia  S, 
Youngblood  and  many  others  who  made  up  the  early  church  when 
it  was  merely  a  i)reachiug  place  on  the  Alliance  Circuit.  On  April  9. 
1S64,  the  Alliance  Circuit  was  discontinued  and  Alliance  was  made 
a  station,  the  east  end  of  the  old  circuit  constituting  the  Mount  Union 
Circuit  and  the  west  end  appointments  constituting  the  Marlborough 
Circuit. 

In  1865  when  the  house  became  too  small  for  the  growing 
congregation,  it  was  sold  for  fl.OOO  to  the  Alliance  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  was  thereafter  known  as  the 
"Quaker  Meeting  House."  The  old  building  was  repaired  by  the 
Friends  and  was  used  for  many  years  as  their  place  of  worship  but 
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It  was  finally  sold  by  them  and  the  old  building  was  moved  to  East 
Broadway  just  west  of  the  New  York  Central  trucks  on  the  south 
side  of  Broadway  where  it  as  used  as  a  Salvation  Army  Barracks 
and  as  later  remodeled  into  a  dwelling,  then  torn  down  and  the 
material  Incorporated  fn  the  double  house  now  standing  on  the  site. 

Before  the  sale  of  the  church  in  Freedom,  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  A.  B.  Leonard  in  1864.  a  lot  on  Main  Street  waa'  purchased 
from  Elisha  Teeters  for  $250  and  building  operations  were  started 
thereon.  The  new  church  was  completed  in  April  1866  and  the 
first  sermon  was  preached  there  by  Rev.  Sweeney  of  Columbus  dur- 
ing the  pastorate  of  Rev.  William  Cox.  About  five  years  after  the 
church  was  built,  the  steeple  aud  two  towers  were  added.  In  1899 
this  church  property  was  sold  to  the  Scranton  Brothers,  the  apire 
and  towers  were  torn  down  and  it  still  stands  at  337  East  Main; 
Street  with  a  modern  store  front  added. 

This  church  has  been  served  for  a  hundred  years  by  many 
pastors  under  the  itinerant  system  of  the  church  and  apace  will  not 
permit  giving  the  entire  list  which  starts  with  Rev.  M.  L.  Weekly 
who  came  in  1839  who,  with  his  colleague  Joseph  Montgomery, 
both  "Circuit  Riders"  of  the  old  school,  served  twenty-five  different 
societies  on  the  circuit,  riding  over  the  territory  on  horse-back,  over 
poor  l  oads  and  under  adverse  conditions  which  he  can  hardly  im- 
agined today.  The  present  pastor  of  this  church  is  Rev.  Edwin  R. 
Romig,  who  came  to  the  charge  in  1929, 

MOUNT  UNION  METHODIST 

Leaving  now  the  three  old  churches  of  Wllllamsport  and  Free- 
dom, down  by  the  river,  we  travel  several  miles  southward  and  find 
another  small  hamlet  known  as  Mount  Union,  sometimes  in  those 
days  called  Jobsville.  Here,  we  are  told  that  as  early  as  1832 
Methodist  services  were  being  held  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
Stephau  Hubbard  and  others  speaking  under  the  open  skies  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Mount  Union  cemetery.  Occasional  meetings  were  held 
for  a  number  of  years  after  that  and  in  1836  the  first  class  Was  or- 
ganized and  met  in  the  log  house  of  Job  Johnson  which  stood  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  what  are  now  Union  Avenue  end  State  Street. 
In  this  class  were;  Job  Johnson,  his  wife  Maria  and  Miss  Ruth  Gib- 
son. A  revival  followed  and  the  following  persons  were  added  to 
the  society:  Joseph  GaskiU  and  his  wife  Elizabeth;  Joshua  and  Ann 
Hamlin.  David  Rosenberry  and  wife,  Elijah  Luke  and  wife  ana  their 
children.  John.  Barton.  Isaac  and  Sarah;  George  and  Sarah  Teegard- 
en,  a  nephew  of  George  Teegarden  and  his  wife  Lydla.  Bl'ackburn 
Miller.  Eliza  Rosenberry.  Stacy  and  Jemima  Grant,  John  Grant, 
Thomas  Rockhlll  and  wife,  Israel  Gaskill  and  wife  and  others.  In 
addition  to  the  above  we  find  that  Charles  Brush  and  James  Evans 
were  among  the  early  leaders.  The  congregation  sometimes  met  in 
the  little  schoolhouse  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Union.  In  1846  the 
growing  congregation  built  a  simple  frame  cluirch  at  the  corner  of 
Union  Avenue  and  College  Street.  The  deed  for  this  lot  was  dfeted 
April  9,  1841.  In  1858  this  old  church  building  was  removed  to  a 
point  farther  east  on  College  Street  and  made  over  into  a  dwelling 
as  the  congregation  Iiad  acquired  the  year  previous  their  present 
site  at  Union  and  Hartshorn.  This  new  frame  building  was  dedi- 
cated October  11,  1857  by  Rev.  I.  N.  Baird.  D.D..  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Christian  Advocate.  In  this  church  the  first  commencement 
exercises  of  Mount  Union  College  were  held. 

In  1893  the  cornerstone  ot  the  present  brick  church  was  laid 
by  Bishop  Joyce  with  an  address  by  Governor  McKinley.  The  work 
was  pushed  through  rapidly  and  the  church  was  dedicated  soon 
thereafter.  Its  frame  predecessor  was  sold  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Stroup  Lumber  Mill. 

Under  the  Methodist  itinerant  system,  this  old  church  has  been 
served  by  many  faithful  pastors  and  our  space  will  permit  us  to  men- 
tion only  some  of  the  earliest.  These  were:  Stephen  Hubbard.  L.  D. 
Prosser.  G.  C.  Baker.  John  P.  Kent.  Thos.  McGrath.  Hiram  Minor, 
Jos  Montgomery,  M.  L.  Weekly  who  in  1839  founded  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Freedom  the  beginning  of  the  First  Methodist,  Thomas 
Thompson,  Gideon  Kipnear,  John  Murray,  Hosea  McCall,  Henry  Am- 
bler. John  White.  John  Huston,  Richard  Jordan.  Aaron  Thomas, 
John  Ansley.  H.  D.  Fisher.  John  Wri.cht.  J.  R.  Rader,  J.  C.  High. 
Sylvester  Burt.  L.  J.  Dales,  E.  D.  Fast.  D.  B.  Cnmpbell.  M.  S.  Klndig. 
R.  Morrow,  J.  D.  Vail,  A.  E.  Ward.  Thos.  Storer.  Wesley  Smith.  T.  S. 
Hodgson.  Thos.  Higgins,  Edward  Birkett,  William  Pittinger,  William 
Cox,  Walter  Brown.  S.  W.  Kennedy.  Louis  Paine.  B.  P.  Beaselle.  E.  J. 
Smith.  B.  E.  Edgel!,  Thos.  Armstrong.  R.  F.  Keeler,  H.  W.  Kellogg. 
J,  F.  Fisher,  J.  K.  Grimes,  J.  J.  Wallace,  James  R.  Mills.  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Stonehurner  is  at  present  the  pastor  of  this  church. 

We  thus  see  that  when  Alliance  was  incorporated  in  1854.  there 
were  only  three  active  congregations  with  houses  of  worship  of  their 
own,  in  the  several  small  villages  which  combined  to  form  our  city. 
In  old  Williamsport.  there  was  the  United  Brethren  and  in  Freedom 
there  were  the  Baptist  and  Mthodist  churches.  Also  in  the  village 
of  Mount  Union,  then  far  to  the  south,  there  was  a  Methodist  church, 
but  this  village  was  not  taken  into  the  city  until  much  later,  in  1891. 

From  this  time  forward  however,  the  number  of  churches  in- 
creased rapidly  in  the  60's  and  70'8  and  when  Stuart  G.  MrKee  com- 
piled his  "Business  Directory  of  the  City  of  Alliance  for  1868"  he 
states  that  the  combined  membership  of  the  religious  organizations 
in  Alliance  on  the  first  of  May  in  that  year  numbered  1351.  and  says 
that  "this  out  of  a  population  of  5.000  souls,  speaks  well  for  the 
place  in  a  moral  and  religious  sense." 

FIRST  CHRISTIAN 

In  the  early  years,  this  denomination  was  known  as  the  Disciple 
church  hut  the  name  Christian  was  later  adopted  and  officially  used. 
We  find  that  in  1847.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  Borton  and  daughter,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Sfallcup  came  to  reside  at  Mount  Union  and 
these  were  the  first  five  persons  of  this  religious  faith  to  settle  in 
what  are  now  the  confines  of  Alliance,     They  established  religious 


services  but  there  was  no  regular  minister  and  the  services  were 
only  occasional.  Among  those  who  preached  during  those  early 
years  were  Israel  Bolton,  John  Whitacre,  Benj.  Patterson,  J.  Warren, 
Joseph  Moss  and  J.  H,  Jones.  The  services  were  held  in  a  small 
Baptist  church  at  Mount  Union.  A  revival  meeting  was  held  in 
1852  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Green  which  resulted  in  a  number  of  new  mem- 
bers. Later  the  Disciples  worshiped  for  two  years  In  the  old  Sem- 
inary building  at  Mount  Union,  and  then  disbanded. 

In  1857,  the  present  society  of  the  Christian  Church  was  or- 
ganized with  the  aid  of  Rev.  P.  K.  Dibble  of  Cleveland  with  about 
30  members.  Regular  services  were  established,  although  the 
society  had  no  fixed  place  of  meeting.  They  met  in  the  old  Baptist 
Church  in  Freedom  and  sometimes  in  an  octagonal  building  used 
for  public  purposes  erected  by  Matthias  Hester  near  his  residence. 
On  an  occasion  of  a  school  exhibition  held  in  this  building,  when 
it  was  densely  crowded,  it  collapsed,  killing  one  person  and  injuring 
several  others.  The  first  elders  of  this  church  were  Asa  Silvers  and 
Edward  Patterson.  Among  the  charter  members  were:  Blwood  Pat- 
terson, Samuel  Gasklll,  Rachael  Gaskill,  Geo.  Robinson.  Sarah  Rob- 
inson, Elisha  Teeters  and  Eliza  Teeters.  Matthias  and  Susan  Hester, 
Asa  Slivers  and  his  wife,  Harriet  P.  Gaakill,  Harry  Laughlin, 
Minerva  Laughlin,  Carr  Blackburn,  Mrs.  Blackburn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pidgeon,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Edward  Pettit. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  continued  to  share  with  the  Baptists 
their  old  church  on  Vine  Street  until  the  year  1860  when  a  frame 
church  was  built  in  Freedom  at  the  southwest  corner  of  North 
Walnut  and  Wayne  Streets  on  a  lot  furnished  by  Matthias  Hester. 
Among  the  elders  of  the  church  at  this  time  were  J.  K.  Picket,  for 
a  number  of  years  superintendent  of  the  Alliance  Union  Schools  and 
Dr.  Clover,  a  physician.  They  were  followed  by  Elisha  Teeters  who 
in  1851-2-3  laid  out  additions  to  the  growing  city,  and  who  figured 
in  the  building  of  nearly  all  the  early  churches  in  "down-town" 
Alliance.  He  was  followed  as  elder  by  J.  B.  Milner  who  also  added 
a  number  of  additions  to  the  city  and  was  au  enthusiastic  church 
supporter. 

Worship  continued  in  the  old  church  until  1878  when  the  lot 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Park  was  purchased  and  the 
Walnut  Street  church  removed  thereto.  The  building  was  remod- 
eled aud  for  IS  years  served  the  needs  of  the  congregation.  This 
frame  building  was  moved  about  1897  to  a  site  on  E.  Market  Street 
just  east  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  freight  depot  and  was  known  for  years  as 
the  Craven  Opera  House.  It  was  torn  down  within  the  past  two 
years  and  the  workmen  weie  astonished  at  the  size  and  strength 
oE  the  hand-hewn  beams  embodied  in  its  construction. 

A  fine  new  brick  edifice  was  started  on  the  Main  Street  property 
in  1897  and  was  dedicated  February  13,  1898  during  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  A.  M.  Chamberlain.  A  list  of  the  pastors  who  have  served 
this  church  includes:  A.  B.  Way,  J.  J.  Pinkerton,  Isaac  Errett.  J. 
H.  Jones,  F.  M.  Green.  E.  L.  Frazier,  R.  C.  Flower,  Rev.  Knowles. 
S.  W.  Brown.  Jas.  F.  Sloan.  A.  B.  Douling,  J.  M.  Zeilie,  W.  C. 
Bowell,  Geo.  Musson,  L.  I.  Mercer.  A.  B.  Russell.  A.  Chamberlain, 
A.  B.  Moore,  Fred  Nichols,  C.  B.  Reynolds  and  the  present  pastor 
Rev.  W.  C.  McCallum,  who  has  served  since  1917. 

The  mention  of  the  early  pastors  of  this  church  calls  to  mind 
that  Prof.  A.  B.  Way  was  the  founder,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Christian  Church,  of  the  Alliance  College  which  formerly  stood  upon 
the  site  of  our  present  High  School  building  and  which,  afterwards, 
was  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  used  as  a  High 
School  for  many  years.  The  college  also  had  a  large  "boarding 
hall"  or  seminary  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  parochial 
school.  The  capable  members  of  the  old  college  faculty  served  the 
church  as  ministers  for  a  number  of  years.  R.  C.  Flower,  another 
early  minister  of  this  church  split  away  from  the  church  and,  with 
his  followers,  built  the  Independent  Church  which  still  remains  oq 
E.  Broadway,  and  is  used  by  the  Spiritualist  Christians. 

FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN 

This  church  was  organized  on  February  2,  1854,  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Grimes,  its  founder  and  pastor  from  1869 
to  1885  inclusive.  The  church  was  inaugurated  in  the  old  Baptist 
Church  in  Freedom  and  started  with  only  nine  members  who  were 
Hugh  Lee.  Mrs.  Catherine  Lee.  Miss  Rachel  Lee.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Mary  Hawkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Elder.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Transue  (the  mother  of  the  late  Frank  Transue)  and 
Solomon  ShafEer.  Rev.  Robert  McCullougb.  the  first  stated  supply 
was  secured  to  preach  for  the  new  congregation.  Services  were  at 
first  held  in  the  upper  room  of  the  Ely  Block  on  Main  Street,  east 
of  the  Public  Square.  There  followed  times  of  discouragement  in 
the  efforts  to  maintain  interest  in  the  church  and  there  was  no 
regularly  installed  pastor  until  1S67.  During  the  early  days,  they 
worshiped  in  the  Baptist  Church,  but,  after  several  years,  the  need 
for  a  church  home  of  their  own  led  to  the  purchase  of  a  lot  on 
Prospect  Street  and  a  contract  was  let  for  Twelve  Hundred  Dollars 
($1200.)  for  a  frame  structure.  This  church  was  completed  and 
dedicated  in  October  1858,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  This  old 
church  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Buick  garage  and  after  it 
was  abandoned  as  a  church,  was  used  as  a  public  auditorium,  skat- 
ing rink,  and  as  the  armory  for  Company  K,  8th  Reg.  O.  N.  G. 

In  1884,  there  occurred  a  division  of  the  society,  one  section 
remaining  iiv  the  Prospect  Street  church  while  the  other  purchased 
a  lot  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Arch  and  Columbia  and  erected  a 
church  thereon,  taking  the  name  of  Westminster.  The  two  branches 
of  the  church  remained  separated  for  about  nine  years.  A  satis- 
factory merger  was  then  affected,  the  Prospect  Street  church  was 
sold  and  the  united  congregation  occupied  the  Westminster  building 
which  was  thoroughly  remodeled  and  enlarged.  The  merged  con- 
gregation was  known  henceforth  as  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 


The  church  from  that  time  prospered  until  need  for  larger  quar- 
ters was  felt  and.  In  1901,  the  congregation  purchased  the  present 
site  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Market  and  Linden  from  Mrs.  Clara 
J.  Burnett.  A  building  committee  composed  of  J.  H.  Sharer,  A.  B. 
Liove,  W.  H.  Morgan,  John  Bracher,  J.  W.  Hull  and  Rev.  Carnahan, 
was  formed  to  take  action  regarding  the  construction  of  a  new 
church  edifice  on  this  location.  The  work  was  begun  and  the  cor- 
nerstone was  laid  June  3.  190S.  The  church  was  formally  dedi- 
cated December  11,  1904,  the  founder  of  the  church,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Grimes  being  present,  and  Dr.  James  D.  Moffat,  president  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College  delivering  the  dedication  sermon. 

In  1923,  the  church  being  overcrowded  especially  for  Sunday 
School  services,  it  was  decided  to  purchase  the  Teeters  property 
adjoining  the  church  on  the  east.  The  house  on  this  property  was 
connected  to  the  church  and  has  served  to  give  added  room  for 
church  activities.  Plans  are  well  under  way  to  erect  at  this  place 
a  new  Parish  building  to  be  used  for  educational  and  other  pur- 
poses incident  to  the  work  of  the  church. 

The  church  has  been  faithfully  served  by  the  following  stated 
supplies  and  pastors:  Rev.  Holloway,  J.  S.  Grimes,  A.  B.  Maxwell, 
Rev.  Speer,  David  Miller,  D.  W.  Townsend,  David  Waugh,  Hiram 
P.  Barnes,  Charles  D.  Jeffries,  S.  Willis  McFadden,  Robert  A.  Carna- 
han, Rudolph  Stoll,  Frank  J.  Bryson,  John  L.  Talt  and  the  present 
pastor,   Dr.   John   V.   Stephens,  Jr. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  now 
occupies  the  identical  site  on  which  the  first  Catholic  church  in  our 
city  was  built  and  dedicated  in  1862.  This  church  was  afterwards 
removed  and  the  property  was  sold  by  the  Catholics  to  the  Burnett 
family  who  occupied  a  home  on  it  uutil  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Presbyteriaus  In  1901. 

In  1855,  when  the  Presbyterians  were  using  the  room  on  Main 
Street  in  the  Ely  Block,  a  terrific  tornado  visited  Alliance,  unroofed 
this  building  and  totally  destroyed  the  Baptist  Church  on  North 
Arch,  then  being  built.  The  Presbyterian  congregation  then  wor- 
shiped in  the  Methodist  Church  for  a  short  time. 

Another  disaster,  the  worst  in  the  history  of  Alliance,  is  also 
recalled.  Dr.  P.  Smith  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  Presbytery  to  be  held  in  Poland  on  December  9, 
1857.  As  Dr.  Smith  and  his  wife  were  waiting  for  their  train  at 
the  Alliance  railroad  station  which  then  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
the  tracks  at  the  crossing  of  the  Fort  Wayne  and  the  Cleveland- 
Pittsburgh  roads,  a  train  from  the  south,  coming  at  full  speed, 
struck  the  rear  end  of  the  train  starting  west  on  the  Fort  Wayne 
road,  throwing  several  cars  onto  the  platform  o£  the  depot,  crowded 
with  people,  killing  11  and  injuring  more  than  20  others.  Among 
the  killed  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  CATHOLIC 

There  is  a  record  where  as  early  as  1S48  mention  is  made  of 
a  Catholic  priest  holding  services  in  what  is  now  Alliance  but  for  a 
number  of  years  thereafter  there  was  no  regularly  organized  Cath- 
olic Churcli  here.  However,  the  people  were  not  neglected  as,  there 
were  visits  of  more  or  leas  regularity  by  priests  from  nearby  towns. 
Meetings  were  held  in  the  homes  of  Catholic  families,  masses  were 
celebrated  and  baptism  and  marriage  ceremonies  performed.  With 
the  advent  of  the  railroads  through  Alliance,  which  brought  a  num- 
ber of  Catholic  Irish,  German  and  French  workmen  who  settled 
here  between  1S50  and  1854,  the  visits  of  the  priests  became  more 
regular  and  there  is  a  definite  record  that  in  the  latter  year  Rev. 
Bernard  Carragher.  who  was  stationed  at  St.  John's,  Canton,  visited 
Alliance.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  the  new  city  was  officially 
visited  by  a  priest.  The  Rev.  Mchael  Pendergast,  pastor  at  Summit- 
ville,  visited  here  occasionally,  between  1856  and  1857.  They  were 
next  cared  for  by  the  Rev.  Florence  D'Arcey  of  Louisville,  until 
1856.  At  that  time  there  were  only  about  thirty  Catholic  families 
in  Alliance.  Between  1858  and  1859,  Father  E.  W.  J.  Llndesmith, 
from  St.  John's,  Canton,  visited  Alliance  as  a  station  once  a  month 
on  week-days.  On  May  9.  1850  he  rented  a  room  over  a  store  on 
Main  Street  known  as  Lamborn  Hall  and  changed  the  name  to 
Catholic  Hall  where  sei-vices  were  held  for  some  time.  On  the  first 
Sunday  in  June,  1859,  Bishop  Rappe  said  the  first  mass  ever  cele- 
brated in  Alliance  on  Sunday.  Between  1859  and  1865,  the  follow- 
ing priests  attended  Alliance  as  a  mist.Ion:  Rev.  Edward  Hannin, 
1859-02;  Patrick  H.  Brown.  1862-64;  Louis  Hoffer  in  1864;  Fred- 
erick J.  Ludwig,  1864-1865. 

Father  Hannin.  during  his  terms,  purchased  two  lots  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  Linden  and  Market  and  built  a  modest  frame 
structure.  This  was  on  the  site  now  accupied  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph  in  May  1862.  In  August 
1865,  the  Rev.  Francis  Moitrier  from  H^rrisburg  attended  Alliance. 
In  1866  he  was  appointed  the  first  resident  pastor  of  Alliance  and 
remained  nearly  two  years.  Rev.  Francis  Walsh  succeeded  Rev. 
Moitrier  for  a  few  months  in  1808,  when  Father  E.  W.  J.  Llnde- 
smith was  appointed  resident  pastor  in  October  of  that  same  year. 
He  bought  a  brick  house  which  he  made  his  residence  and  aiso 
secured  five  acres  of  land  south  of  the  city  for  cemetery  purposes. 
He  was  transferred  to  Leetonia  in  May  1872  and  afterwards  served 
as  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Army.  This  much  loved  pastor 
was  an  uncle  of  Wm.  S.  Lindesmith. 

The  following  priests  were  next  in  charge  of  St.  Joseph's: 
The  Revs.  Eugene  M.  O'Callaghan,  May  to  July,  1872;  James  Mona- 
han,  July  1872  to  August  1875;  Joseph  L.  Ahern,  August  1875  to 
July  1877;  James  O'Leary,  August  1877  to  March  1880;  Joseph 
McMahon,  March  1886  to  February  1900;  James  J.  Farrel  from 
February  1900  to  February  1904;  Joseph  Hopp  from  1904  to  1914; 
Kiernan  P.  Banka  from  1914  to  1928;  the  present  incumbent  A.  J. 
Manning  since  1928. 


Father  Monahan  bought  three  lota  on  Broadway,  where  the 
church  now  stands,  and  commenced  the  foundation  for  a  church 
much  larger  than  the  present  one.  The  foundation  and  walla 
were  built  almost  to  grade  but  the  project  was  temporarily  aban- 
doned for  the  reason  that  the  city  was  visited  by  a  serious  business 
slump  in  1873  which  closed  up  some  of  its  important  Industrial 
plants  and  many  of  the  Catholic  families  moved  away  from  the 
city  to  seek  work  elsewhere. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Father  O'Leary,  however,  the  plans 
for  the  new  church  were  modlfed,  the  existing  foundations  were 
changed  and  the  present  hrick  church  was  completed.  In  was  dedi- 
cated by  Bishop  Gllmour  on  Sunday.  October  30th,  1881.  In  July, 
1880,  the  lots  bought  by  Father  Hannin  were  sold  and  he  then 
purchased  the  three  lota  just  south  of  the  new  ones,  facing  High 
Street.  The  alley  between  Broadway  and  High  was  vacated  by  the 
city.  On  the  three  south  lots  there  were  two  frame  buildings 
standing,  one  of  which  was  used  for  many  years  as  the  rectory 
and  the  other  as  a  home  for  sisters.  The  old  frame  building  was 
moved  up  the  hill,  placed  back  of  the  new  church  and  was  used  for 
many  years  for  the  parochial  school.  During  1900  the  church  pur- 
chased the  old  "Boarding  Hall,"  formerly  part  of  the  Alliance  Col- 
lege, and  fitted  it  up  partly  as  a  parish  school  and  partly  as  a 
pastoral  residence.  In  19:il,  this  old  building  was  torn  down  and 
the  present  fine  parochial  schodl  was  built  on  the  site.  During 
the  pastorate  df  Father  Hopp.  the  rectory  was  constructed  on  Broad- 
way adjoining  the  church. 

With  the  passage  of  time  and  the  continued  growth  of  our 
city,  the  Catholic  constituency  has  increased  in  size  until  the  urgent 
need  for  larger  church  (luarters  has  been  keenly  felt.  The  congre- 
gation is  now  tearing  down  the  old  church  building  and  in  its 
place  win  erect  a  fine  new  structure  which,  when  complete  in  the 
near  future,  will  seat  750  people  and  he  a  beautiful  addition  to 
the  large  number  of  church  buildings  in  Alliance.  The  best  wishes 
of  the  entire  community  go  to  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  success- 
ful completion  of  this  enterprise. 

WELSH  CHURCHES 

We  come  now  in  point  of  time  in  our  history  to  two  old 
Welsh  Churches  which  flourished  in  Alliance  in  the  early  '70*8 
and  in  the  80's,  whose  membership  was  composed  largely  of  fam- 
ilies coming  directly  from  Wales.  In  the  year  1866,  there  was 
built  in  Alliance  a  plant  known  as  the  Alliance  Rolling  Mill  which 
stood  on  East  Broadway  where  the  Anverlcan  Steel  Foundries  Alli- 
ance Plant  is  now  located.  This  industry  was  started  with  great 
hopes  for  the  future  of  Alliance,  a  boorn  was  experienced  and  later 
in  1873  ended  in  disaster,  as  most  booms  do.  Shortly  afterwards 
Thomas  Reese  Morgan,  a  native  son  of  Wales  founded  his  "Hammer 
Shop"  in  Alliance  which  was  the  beginning  of  The  Morgan  En- 
gineering Company.  Both  of  these  plants  were  manned  largely  by 
Welsh  iron-workers.  As  was  only  natural,  they  organized  churches 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  where  the  sermons  were  in  their 
native  tongue  and  where  they  could  worship  together  with  their 
Welsh  friends  and  neighbors  from  the  old  country.  There  were  two 
such  churches  here,  both  of  which  dated  from  the  year  1867,  both 
of  them  practically  ceased  activities  as  Welsh  Churches  in  1895, 
and  both  buildings  are  still  standing  on  their  original  sites  as  monu- 
ments to  an  era  in  Alliance  history  long  past  and  almost  forgotten. 

WELSH  CONGREGATIONAL 

Tlie  Welsh  Congregational  Church  later  known  as  the  First 
Congregational  was  organized  in  1S67.  The  families  composing  this 
society  were  chiefly  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  Baptists.  The 
Baptists  and  Methodists  later  joined  English  speaking  churches  of 
these  denominations  and  the  remainder  organized  the  Congregational 
society  which  was  active  for  many  years.  In  1868  a  frame  church 
was  erected  on  Seneca  Avenue,  south  of  Cambridge  Street  (now 
620  So.  Seneca  Ave.)  with  Rev.  L.  R.  Powell  as  pastor.  He  was 
succeeded  in  four  years  by  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Phillips.  Up  to  this 
time  the  services  were  held  entirely  in  the  Welsh  tongue,  but  Rev. 
Phillips  established  the  custom  of  conducting  the  morning  service 
each  Sunday  in  Welsh  and  the  evening  service  in  English.  Succeed- 
ing pastors  of  this  church  were  J.  M.  Thomas,  James,  John  and  Ben- 
jamin Harris,  the  latter  severing  his  relations  in  1895  after  which 
the  pulpit  was  occupied  by  various  supply  ministers,  soon  ending 
the  Welsh  connections  with  this  church.  Thomas  R.  Morgan  Sr., 
and  his  wife  were  early  members  of  this  church  and  were  its  main- 
stay and  support  for  many  years.  The  building  is  now  used  as  the 
place  of  worship  by  the  congregation  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church. 

CALVINISTIC  METHODIST 

In  a  strange  way.  the  history  of  this  other  Welsh  church  in  Al- 
liance runs  almost  parallel  to  that  just  recited.  This  church  was 
known  as  the  Calvinistic  Methodist,  rather  a  strange  name  as  Cal- 
vinism is  associated  more  with  other  denominations  than  with  the 
Methodist.  The  church  was  built  in  1867  on  South  Liberty  Avenue 
between  Broadway  and  High  and  stands  today  at  No.  325  South 
Liberty  Avenue  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  The  first  pastor  of  this 
church  was  Rev.  John  Moses  followed  in  turn  by  Thomas  R.  Jones, 
J.  L.  Jeffries,  D.  E.  Jones  and  William  Griffith.  This  latter's  pas- 
torate terminated  in  1895  after  which  there  was  no  regular  pastor 
and  the  old  congregation  united  with  churches  of  other  denomina- 
tions. In  this  church  also,  during  its  early  years,  the  morning  serv- 
ice on  Sunday  was  in  Welsh  and  the  evening  service  in  English,  as 
time  went  on  and  the  native  Welsh  people  became  fused  with  the 
other  citizens  of  our  city  and  their  children  began  to  grow  up,  the 
Welsh  tongue  disappeared  altogether  in  the  church  and  English  was 
used  excIuHively  at  all  services. 

The  passing  of  these  two  fine,  hardy,  thrifty  groups  of  native 
Welsh  stock  is  a  definite  loss  to  our  community. 
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FIRST  REFORMED 

III  the  late  1860's  and  the  early  1870's,  there  were  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  who  settled  in  and  about  Alliance  having 
the  faith  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  got  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  grew  out  of  the  "Reformation."  These  liardy  settlers  were 
German  speaking  natives  of  Switzerland  and  even  today  nearly  95% 
of  this  congregation  in  Alliance  is  made  up  of  these  Swiss  people 
and  their  descendants.  In  1S66  or  18G7  Rev.  Peter  Herbruck  of 
Canton  interested  a  group  of  these  people  and  began  preaching  to 
them  on  Sunday  afternoons.  He  was  followed  in  1868  by  Rev. 
Christian  Schiller  who  lived  in  Limaville  and  continued  for  about 
two  years.  During  this  period  the  little  Reformed  society  worshiped 
in  various  meeting  houses  including  tlie  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and 
United  Brethren.  They  also  used  the  old  Alliance  College  building 
which  formerly  stood  on  the  present  High  School  aite. 

In  1871  Dr.  August  Schade  came  to  Alliance  and  the  congre- 
gation was  formally  organized  and  incorporated.  Among  the  names 
found  on  the  church  roll  at  this  time,  we  find  the  families  of 
Heckman,  Klingler,  Miller,  Hack,  Ranch,  Hartenstein,  Hank,  Beutler, 
Senn,  Matti.  Berg,  Gisin,  Pleuchel,  Zumbrunnen  and  later  Hari, 
Eyer  and  Wicke.  During  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Schade  the  congre- 
gation grew  in  size  and  a  lot  was  purchased  on  East  Columbia 
Street  and  a  church  erected  thereon.  The  corner.'itone  of  this 
church  was  laid  September  28,  1873  and  the  new  church  was  dedi- 
cated one  year  later  on  September  27.  1874.  This  old  building  still 
stands  in  the  same  location  and  is  used  as  a  place  of  worship  for 
the  congregation  ot  the  Temple  of  Israel.  Dr.  Schade  resigned  the 
pastorate  in  1875  but  later  returned  and  served  a  second  term  from 
1897  to  189!),  He  served  while  here  as  instructor  in  German  at 
Mount  Union  College  and  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  were 
students  at  that  time.  In  1919  the  name  oi:  the  church  was  changed 
from  Christ  Reformed  to  the  First  Reformed  Church. 

The  need  for  larger  church  quarters  was  again  felt  and  dtirlng 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Alfred  Grether,  the  Prof.  John  E.  Morris 
property  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Oxford  and  Mechanic  was  pur- 
chased and  a  tine  new  brick  edifice  was  erected  at  that  location. 
This  new  church  was  dedicated  September  5,  1920,  and  is  still  used 
by  the  congregation. 

The  list  of  pastors  who  have  served  in  this  church  includes: 
Peter  Herbruck,  Christopher  Schiller,  A.  E.  Schade.  S.  Thomas,  J. 
M.  Grether,  Carl  Schmitt,  Henry  Hoi  linger,  A.  E,  Schade  {second 
term).  J,  A,  Keller,  Adam  Zimmerman,  (who  assisted  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Reformed  Church  Deaconess  Home  and  Alliance  Hospital), 
P.  Strassner,  George  F.  Zinn,  Alfred  Grether  and  the  present  pastor 
Rev.  Ewald  Sommerlatte  who  came  in  1925. 

LUTHERAN 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  In  Alliance  in 
1865  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Brown.  He  organized 
it  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Barr,  Peter  Keplinger,  Martin  Tidd, 
William  L.  Kunkle,  John  Miller,  Augustus  Bockius,  Emery  Miller 
and  others.  The  society  was  small  and  was  under  the  handicap  of 
not  having  a  church  building  in  which  to  worship.  After  Rev.  Brown 
resigned  and  left  the  field,  the  small  group  scattered  and  for  a 
time  there  were  no  services  held.  In  1S72,  J,  L.  Smith  was  sent  to 
Alliance  and  he  succeeded  in  reorganizing  the  church  on  Sept,  1, 
1872  when  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  regular  church  officers 
elected.  In  one  week  thereafter,  work  was  started  on  a  new  church 
building  which  was  completed  during  that  winter  and  a  fine 
Gothic  structure  at  the  southeast  corner  o£  Linden  and  Columbia 
was  ready  for  the  dedication  held  on  March  23,  1S73,  The  church 
was  then  known  as  the  Trinity  Lutheran  and  the  church  council 
was  composed  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Smith,  pastor;  W.  D,  Beeler  and  David 
Weikert.  elders;  Henry  Miller  and  Peter  D.  Wonders,  deacons. 
Later  on  the  activities  of  the  church  again  ceased  and  the  church 
building  was  sold  to  the  Episcopal  Church  and  by  them  afterwards 
to  the  Emanuel  Reformed  Church  who  in  later  years  tore  the  old 
church  building  down  and  erected  their  fine  brick  church  on  the 
site. 

In  1879  the  church  was  again  reorganized  under  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  M.  L.  Kunklemen  and  regular  services  established  in  a  hall 
on  Main  Street  and  afterwards  In  the  Alliance  College  building  on 
Broadway.  In  1881  a  site  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Seneca  and  Co- 
lumbia was  purchased  and  a  frame  building  erected  thereon.  Serv- 
ices were  held  in  this  building  and  tor  about  ten  years  durng  the 
pastorates  of  Rev.  A.  C.  Miller,  Rev.  J,  W.  Byers  and  Rev,  S.  L. 
Kieffer.  Misfortune  again  overtook  St.  Paul's  and  in  1S92  the 
society  disbanded.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  however,  they  were 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Rev.  Abram  Miller.  They  re- 
organized and  entered  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  and  usefulness.  In 
1896  the  old  frame  building  was  moved  to  the  corner  of  Liberty 
and  Columbia  where  it  was  used  as  a  Salvation  Army  barracks, 
while  a  new  brick  structure  was  erected  on  the  old  site.  This  build- 
ing still  remains  there,  having  been  remodeled  into  a  dwelling. 

After  many  years  in  the  Seneca  Avenue  Church,  the  needs  of 
the  congregation  for  larger  quarters  resulted  in  the  building  in 
1912  of  the  present  church  at  the  corner  of  Linden  and  East  Cam- 
bridge which  was  completed  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  W.  W. 
Kennerly.  A  fine  annex  to  this  building  was  dedicated  June  21, 
1936. 

Rev.  Kennerly  resigned  in  1918  and  Rev.  L.  S.  Axe  served  the 
congregation  from  1919  to  1927.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  C.  D. 
Geiger  who  served  from  April  1927  to  January  1930,  the  present 
pastor  the  Rev,  S.  D,  Myers  coming  here  on  June  1,  1930. 


By  MRS.  FRED  R.  DONAJbDSON 

The  preceding  articles  on  early  history  of  Alliance  of  early 
settlements,  churches,  gave  only  a  few  glimpses  into  their  manner 
of  living — homes,  customs,  food,  mode  of  travel,  etc. 

The  pioneers  in  Lexington  Township,  perhaps,  because  they 
were  the  followers  of  William  Penn,  lived  for  the  most  part  peace- 
ably with  the  Negroes  and  Indians.  A  letter  written  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Day,  (who  was  bom  at  Limaville  in  1804  and  lived  In  Lexington 
Township  until  his  death  at  a  ripe  old  age.)  to  Dr.  L.  L.  Lamborn 
in  1873  has  In  conclusion: 

LETTER 

"The  reminiscences  of  youth  are  perhaps  apropos.  I  can 
recollect  still  further  back  than  In  1812;  I  can  recollect  of  sitting 
on  the  lap  of  one  of  the  Indians  ( Nickashaw )  and  playing  with 
his  hunting  accoutrements  when  only  three  years  old.  It  was  one 
of  the  Indians  who  remained  in  Deerfield  until  Daniel  Prior  was  shot 
and  who  disappeared  immediately  after  that  transaction. 

"This  was  the  last  death  recorded  in  the  township  attributed 
to  the  Indians.  Shortly  after  (his  they  left  the  township  for  bet- 
ter hunting  grounds  in  the  northwest.  Howe  in  his  history,  men- 
tions the  incident  in  which  Danel  Diver,  a  pioneer  lost  both  eyes  in 
an  encounter  with  a  drunken  Delaware  named  Nickashaw." 

Sugar  Maple  l^-eps 
The  Indians  trapped  game  on  the  Mahoning  River,  Beech 
Creek  and  Deer  Creek  which  were  much  larger  streams  then,  and 
were  attracted  to  this  region  by  the  abundance  of  sugar  and  maple 
trees,  which  seemed  to  be  a  very  favorable  locality  for  them  and 
as  late  as  the  SO's  the  maple  trees  still  showed  the  scarifications 
and  engirdlings  made  by  them. 

Honey 

There  was  also  an  abundance  of  wild  honey  which  was  an 
export  second  to  that  of  maple  sugar. 

By  watching  the  direction  of  the  flight  of  the  bees  after 
taking  their  fill  of  sweetness  from  the  flowers  and  hunting  trees 
under  which  dead  bees  were  lying,  which  were  the  drones  thrown 
out  by  the  worker  bees,  the  pioneers  became  quite  expert  in  locat- 
ing bee  treei. 

Salt 

Up  to  1812  salt  was  very  high  and  scarce,  packed  in  by 
horse  from  Cleveland  or  Ohio  River  points.  The  first  barrel 
brought  into  Lexington  Township  in  1814  cost  $12  a  barrel.  A 
few  years  later  it  was  "boiled"  near  the  present  site  of  Wellsville 
and   cost   $6   per  barrel. 

Native  Fruits  and  Berrips 
The  river  bottom  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  wild 
plum,  and  there  were  crops  of  the  rich,  red  plum  similar  to  the 
wild  goose  plum.  There  were  crab-apples,  not  fit  for  table  use 
but  excellent  for  preserves,  jelly  and  cider;  goose-berries  and  rasp- 
berries grew  in  great  abundance  and  were  dried  by  the  house- 
wives and  enjoyed  by  their  families  during  the  winter  season. 

Trees 

Hickory  trees  and  walnut  trees  were  plentiful  and  there 
were  a  few  chestnuts  in  the  native  forests.  Pear  trees  were  first 
planted  in  Lexington  Township  in  1820  and  these  bore  fruit 
on  the  Rockhill  farm  just  west  of  the  city. 

The  first  apple  orchard  In  the  township  was  planted  near 
Lexington  in  1778  and  the  trees  which  were  natural  fruit  stock 
were  purchased  at  the  Evans  nursery  near  Salem.  An  apple  orchard 
on  the  J.  R.  Haines  farm  was  planted  by  John  Grant  in  1812 
and  some  of  the  trees  grew  to  an  enormous  size.  Elderberry 
bushes  grew  in  Bear  Swamp  and  were  a  covert  for  bears. 

mus 

A  great  help  to  the  settlers  came  with  the  building  of  a 
flouring  mill  called  "Laughlin  Mills"  at  Deerfield.  The  man  who 
owned  and  run  it  was  the  father  of  Harvey  Laughlin,  the  first 
mayor  of  Alliance. 

The  first  grist  mill  in  Lexington  Township  was  south  of  the 
town  of  Lexington.  A  saw  mill  was  built  in  connection  with  this 
and  it  was  in  erection  of  this  mill  that  Job  Holloway  a  son  of 
Amos  Holloway.  who  was  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Walter  Ellet,  lost  his 
life  by  the  falling  of  a  beam. 

The  next  mill  in  the  township  was  built  on  Deer  Creek,  about 
a  mile  west  of  Limaville  by  Brogan  Elliot.  Soon  after  the  building 
of  this,  a  much  larger  mill  was  built  at  Williamsport  by  Jolmson 
and  Pennock.  It  was  successfully  owned  and  operated  by  Thomas 
Grant,  John  Grant,  John  Miller,  M.  Miller,  C.  Russell,  Buchman  & 
Co.  and  Kirk  &  Co.  The  first  steam  grist  mill  was  erected  in 
1863  by  Mr.  Burgett  of  Paris  Township  and  was  in  operation  until 
1880. 

Hundres  of  acres  of  low  flat  land  to  the  north  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Sebring  was  called  the  "hickory  swales"  and  a  large 
saw  mill  was  erected  here  where  vast  quantities  of  timber  were 
sawed  for  building  purposes,  railroad  ties,  lirewood  for  the  engines 
and  it  was  taken  to  the  railroad  which  was  about  a  mile  to  the 
south  on  a  wooden  tram-way  on  cars  of  home  construction  and 
which  were  drawn  by  horses.  The  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
afterward  called  "The  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road" went  into  service  In  1852. 

A  number  of  steam  sawmills  were  built  in  Freedom  before 
1850  and  aawed  lumber  was  used  in  the  building  of  homes  instead 
of  logs.  In  1850  where  the  crossing  of  the  C.  &  P.  and  L.  E.  A. 
&  W.  railroads  is  now,  a  steam  mill  was  in  operation. 


TH10  ALI/IANCE  PlTBLIC  SCHOOI^S 
By  MISS  LILIAN  LKEK 

The  first  bill  introduced  into  our  state  legislature  for  tho  eatab- 
lishmeut,  maintenance  and  regulation  ot  common  scbools  was  made 
by  the  Hon.  James  W.  Lathrop  o{  Canton  in  1822.  This  bill  met  with 
opposition  and  was  defeated  but  later  he  reintroduced  the  bill  and 
succeeded  in  having  it  passed  and  about  1824  or  1825  free  schools  or 
popular  education  at  public  expense  became  general  In  Ohio, 

Records  ahow  that  previous  to  that  act  the  first  school,  within 
the  present  limits  of  Alliance,  was  held  In  a  cabin  on  land  owned 
by  Clement  Rockhill  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city  near  Wayne 
Street  in  1820.  The  teacher  was  Andy  Murran.  In  1828  a  school- 
house  was  built  in  the  village  of  Williamspovt,  not  far  fi-om  the 
present  location  of  the  city  water  works.  Later  a  third  one  capable 
of  accommodating  forty  or  fifty  pupils  was  built  in  the  settlement  of 
Freedom  on  what  is  now  North  Walnut  Avenue,  north  of  tho  C.  and 
P.  railroad  tracks. 

A  one  story  brick  .structure  was  erected  on  what  is  now  North 
Freedom  Avenue  lu  1833.  These  schools  were  in  session  only  about 
three  or  four  months  of  the  year. 

In  1854  the  settlements  of  Wllliamsport,  Freedom  and  Liberty 
were  incorporated  into  the  village  of  Alliance.  Two  years  after  a 
six  room  brick  structure,  known  as  the  Union  School  was  erected  on 
what  is  now  North  Park  Avenue.  J.  K.  Pickett  was  the  first  supar- 
intendent.  Mauy  notable  meetings  were  iield  in  this  building  one, 
of  which,  was  addressed  by  James  A.  Garfield.  The  building  was  in 
use  until  1892  when  it  was  torn  down  and  what  is  now  known  as 
building  No.  1  was  erected  in  Its  place. 

As  the  only  school  in  the  village  at  that  time  was  the  Undon 
School  on  North  Park  Avenue,  and  the  population  on  the  south  side 
of  the  railroad  tracks  was  increasing  rapidly,  a  "select  school"  was 
started  where  the  youngpr  children  of  that  locality  might  attend 
without  going  so  far  and  without  crossing  the  railroad  traces.  This 
school  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the  old  Baptist  Church  at  the 
corner  of  Market  Street  and  Freedom  Avenue.  The  school  continued 
until  1867  when  the  first  school  building  south  of  the  railroad  tracks 
was  erected.  It  stood  on  East  Market  street,  between  South  Union 
Avenue  and  South  Park  Avenue.  IE  was  a  two  room  brick  building 
and  was  used  for  nearly  twenty  years  when  it  was  torn  down. 

"In  the  summer  of  1856  the  old  Park  Street  building  was 
erected  and  the  first  story  completed  and  ready  to  begin  the  winter 
school  of  1856-7.  There  were  three  departments  on  the  first  floor 
with  Isaac  Newton  Anthony  in  charge.  His  administration  did  not 
prove  a  success,  but  the  second  story  was  completed  during  the  win- 
ter and  early  spring  and  J.  R.  Pickett  of  Franklin  Mills  (now 
Kent)  was  superiutendent.  and  from  that  time  may  be  recorded  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Alliance  schools." 

This  first  building  on  Park  Street  in  old  Freedom  was  given 
the  name  of  Alliance  Union  School. 

Herman  Carr  of  Mt.  Union  College  has  in  his  possession  an 
original  green  hacked  pamphlet  with  a  picture  of  the  old  Union 
School  on  the  front  and  back  covers  from  which  the  following  copy 
was  made: 

A  building  was  erected  in  1869  on  Franklin  Avenue, 
then  known  as  tlie  Mahoning  school.  It  was  replaced  in  1892  by  a 
much  larger  building  on  the  same  site,  which  is  now  known  as 
building  No.  2. 

In  1870  a  two  room  building  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of 
Linden  Avenue  near  Grant  Street  known  as  the  Lamborn  Town 
School.  It  was  used  until  1888  when  it  was  sold.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  residence. 

The  Alliance  college  building,  erected  in  1867,  was  located  on 
East  Broadway  where  the  High  School  building  now  stands.  It 
was  used  as  a  college  tor  u  short  time  only  after  which  rooms  were 
leased  for  various  purposes.  The  third  floor  of  the  building  was  a 
large  auditorium  which  was  used  for  a  time  as  a  skating  rink.  The 
Salvation  Army  held  services  there  for  a  time.  In  1873  two  rooms 
in  this  building  were  leased  hy  the  Board  of  Eduaation  for  the  URper 
grades.  The  first  graduating  exercises  of  the  Alliance  public  school 
were  held  in  the  auditorium  of  this  building  in  1874.  There  were 
two  graduates,  James  Ailes  and  Mayde  Manfull.  In  the  graduating 
class  of  1940  there  were  .T67  members.  Rooms  in  the  college  build- 
ing were  used  until  1876  when  the  Park  and  Broadway  buildins  was 
ready  for  occupancy.  It  then  became  the  high  school  building.  Later 
two  rooms  were  again  leased  in  the  college  building  for  first  and 
second  grades.  Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  schools,  the 
Board  of  Education  was  given  authority  to  purchase  the  college  prop- 
erty if  they  could  do  so  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $13,000.  This  build- 
ing was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  It  was  purchased  by  the  B<|ard 
of  Education  in  1887  and  the  necessary  repairs  made.  The  high 
school  which  had  occupied  one  room  in  the  Park  and  Broadway 
building  since  1876  was  then  moved  to  the  new  building  which  was 
large  enough  to  accommodate  not  only  the  high  school  hut  several 
other  grades.  After  occupying  this  building  for  twenty-two  years 
it  was  condemned  and  declared  unsafe,  and  ordered  to  he  torn  down. 
The  present  high  school  building  was  then  erected  on  the  game  site. 

In  1889  a  four-room  building  was  erected  on  South  Seneca  Ave- 
nue, corner  of  East  Cambridge  Street.  This  structure  has  been  add- 
ed to  and  remodeled  in  later  years  and  is  known  as  building  No.  3. 

Mount  Union  school  was  under  separate  management  until  1891 
when  it  was  annexed  to  the  Alliance  school  district.  Tho  building 
contained  four  rooms  and  was  located  on  State  Street.  In  1910  it 
was  torn  down  and  a  large  modern  building  with  a  fine  auditorium 
was  erected  in  its  place.    This  is  now  building  No.  6. 

Building  No.  7  Is  located  on  Mahoning  Avenue  and  Oxford 
Street.  It  was  erected  in  1904  and  consisted  of  two  rooms.  Like 
most  of  the  other  buildings  it  has  been  enlarged  and  improved. 

The  population  was  increasing  so  rapidly,  in  the  west  part  of 


the  city,  that  In  1908  It  was  necesaary  to  have  a  school  building  In 
that  section.  A  four-room  brick  building  was  erected  on  the  corner 
of  South  Lincoln  Avenue  and  High  Street.  This  was  soon  found  to 
be  Inadequate  and  in  1910  the  capacity  was  doubled  and  later  It  was 
made  into  a  sixteen-room  building  with  modern  equipment.  Thia  is 
building  No.  8. 

In  1910  a  new  building  was  erected  on  South  Freedom  Avenue 
near  Twelfth  Street.  This  building  has  been  enlarged  and  is  known 
as  building  No.  9. 

No.  10  at  the  corner  of  North  Lincoln  Avenue  and  Wayne  Street 
was  completed  In  1914;  No.  11  on  Riverside  in  1915;  No.  12  on  South 
Liberty  in  1923  and  No.  13  on  Parkway  in  1931. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Alliance  public  schools  have  been  fav- 
ored with  the  services  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  patriotic  of  her 
citizens  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  some  of  whom  have 
given  continuous  service  for  many  years.  Mr.  F.  K.  Donaldson  has 
the  distinction  of  having  served  for  twenty  consecutive  years.  As  a 
result  of  this  splendid  service  given  by  capable  men  and  women  the 
Alliance  schools  have  always  stood  for  high  moral  ideals  and  thor- 
ough work  in  essential  subjects. 

Following  is  a  record  of  Superintendents: — J,  K.  Pickett,  1857- 
1860,  three  years;  George  Hester,  18(50-1861,  one  year;  J.  K.  Pick- 
ett, 1861-186D,  four  years;  Jesse  Markham  and  D.  M.  Miller,  1865- 
1866,  one  year;  E.  N.  Johnson,  Jr.,  1866-1867,  one  year;  W  H 
Dressier,  1867-1874.  seven  years;  C.  Y.  Kay.  1874-1877,  three  years; 
J.  Fraise  Richards,  1877-1878,  one  year;  W.  H.  Dressier,  1878-1884. 
six  years;  O.  M.  Coxen,  1884-1885,  one  year;  C.  C.  Davidson.  1885- 
1892,  seven  years;  J.  E.  Morris,  1892-1910,  18  years;  H.  L.  Eby, 
1910-1913,  three  years.  B.  F.  Stanton  has  been  superintendent  of 
Alliance  Public  Schools  since  1913  to  the  present  time.  He  has  given 
faithful  and  efficient  service  for  27  years. 

During  Mr.  Stanton's  administration  four  large  modern  build- 
ings have  been  erected  and  the  teaching  force  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Superintendent  Stanton  has  kindly  written  a  summary  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  public  schools  during  his  administration,  which  is  as 
follows:  — 

Exi>anKiou  ol  Education  Frogi-am  in  Alliance  Since  lUJ:* 
It  should  he  said  that  the  program  of  academic  subjects  in  the 
high  school  has  been  expanded  and  modified  to  meet  the  changing 
demands.  While  the  classical  subjects  have  been  continued,  there 
has  been  expansion  and  adjustment  to  meet  new  conditions.  For 
example,  the  subject  of  science  in  the  course  of  study  has  undergone 
much  change  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  field  of  general  science  and  biology.  The  languages  remain 
about  the  same  as  formerly  with  some  variation  in  the  type  of  leach- 
ing employed.  Physical  education  has  been  greatly  enlarged  because 
of  the  demands  o£  the  law  and  because  of  a  growing  interest  in  this 
field.  Athletics,  as  an  aid  to  physical  education,  is  a  prominent  feat- 
ure of  school  work  today.  Where  twenty-five  years  ago  one  coach 
was  employed,  today  we  have  two  coaches  and  several  assistants  The 
greatest  changes  in  the  field  of  education  have  come  about  in  con- 
formity to  a  demand  for  training  in  the  following  fields: 

1.  Industrial  education. 

2.  Adult  education. 

3.  Art  education. 

4.  Education  In  music. 

5.  Schools  for  special  type  children. 

6.  Crippled  children. 

7.  Opportunity  schools. 

Industrial  Education 

The  work  in  industrial  education  was  started  in  1914  with  Mr. 
Wendell  P,  Pfouts  in  charge.  The  work  was  started  In  a  basement 
room  of  the  high  school  building.  It  has  expanded  until  today  there 
are  five  people  employed  in  the  high  school  and  one  in  junior  high 
school  in  this  field  of  work.  The  subject  embraces  woodwork,  foun- 
dry, machine  shop  and  mechanical  drawing.  Pupils  graduate  in 
this  course  as  in  any  other  and  their  work  covers  four  years. 
Adult  Education 

In  adult  education  the  Alliance  schools  have  carried  on  a  limited 
program.  For  a  number  of  years  night  classes  have  been  maintained. 
Prior  to  1930.  these  classes  were  conducted  at  night  and  designed 
to  give  work  in  special  subjects  as  the  demand  might  arise.  Classes 
in  citizenship  were  also  conducted  and  many  an  immigrant  was  en- 
abled to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  hy  reason  of  the  work  done  In 
these  classes. 

More  recently  classes  have  been  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  its  W.  P.  A.  program  wherein  a  variety  of  subjects 
have  been  presented.  At  the  present  time  the  emphasis  is  chiefly 
on  classes  preparatory  to  American  citizenship. 

As  a  part  of  the  adult  education  program,  continuation  classes 
were  organized  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  1922.  These  classes  con- 
sist of  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  and  are  at  work.  Un- 
der the  law.  such  youth  are  required  to  attend  school  four  hours  a 
week.  Furthermore,  as  a  part  of  the  adult  education  program,  classes 
have  been  organized  In  various  shops  under  the  direction  of  a  high 
school  coordinator  with  the  State  maintaining  the  major  part  of  the 
expense  for  such  program.  These  classes  are  vocational  in  charac- 
ter and  seek  to  make  the  individual  more  efficient  in  his  line  of  work. 
Art  Education 

A  third  field  which  has  received  considerable  emphasis  of  re- 
cent years  is  that  of  art.  The  schools  employ  a  supervisor  of  art  for 
the  work  below  the  high  school.  In  the  junior  high  school,  a  teach- 
er for  Instruction  in  this  field  is  employed:  while  in  the  senior  high 
school,  a  course  In  commercial  art  has  been  developed  and  some  very 
efficient  work  has  been  done.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  this 
line  of  work. 
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Music  Education 

Since  1913,  we  have  uiidergoue  much  growth  In  this  field.  In 
keeping  with  the  wfdespvead  interest  in  music  today,  our  schools 
employ  one  general  supervisor  o£  music  and  four  special  instructor!: 
M  this  field.  These  cover  chorus  work,  band  and  orchestraa  and  in- 
struction in  wind  and  string  instruments  in  the  grade  schools. 
Schools  for  Special  Tj-jk;  Cliildrcn 

In  191S  a  class  was  organized  for  pupils  suffering  from  defective 
pision.    This  class  was  taught  by  Miss  Osie  Stahl  and  later  by  Miss 
Ida  Buck  and  Miss  Florence  Hanna. 
Crippled  Children 

In  1929  our  Sunshine  Room  for  crippled  children  was  organized 
and  taught  by  Miss  Lillian  Caldwell  and  later  by  Miss  Grace  Ktnnear. 
These  schools  are  financed  chiefly  by  the  State  of  Ohio  and  are  de- 
signed to  help  the  handicapped  child  by  such  correction  or  improve- 
ment as  may  be  made  of  his  particular  difficulty. 
Opportunity  Schools 

In  193S  under  the  encouragement  of  certain  community  minded 
groups  in  the  city,  the  schools  began  introducing  opportunity  rooms. 
At  present  we  have  three.  These  rooms  are  designed  for  pupils  who 
have  difficulty  with  their  regular  work  and  who  are  in  definite  need 
tf  a  special  type  of  instruction.  In  these  rooms  remedial  work  is 
done  and  such  handcraft  as  is  adapted  to  the  ability  of  th  child  is 
offered. 
Vocal  Music 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Alliance  public  schools  ending 
July  2.  1S58  we  find  teachers  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
were  employed  for  a  portion  of  the  time.  Mr.  A.  C.  Pickett  was  thf 
ceacher  of  vocal  music  and  Miss  Flora  Smalley  taught  Instrumental 
aiusic.  In  1881  Mr.  George  Whelpton  was  employed  to  teach  vocat 
music  and  to  give  two  days  a  week  to  this  subject.  The  records  dc 
not  tell  how  long  Mr.  Whelpton  kept  this  position,  but  in  1886  Mrs. 
Emma  Bxcell  Lynn  was  employed  and  taught  one  year  after  which 
Miss  Mary  Laughlin  was  elected.  J.  F.  Wallace  succeeded  Miss 
Laughlln  in  1891.  Mr.  J.  M.  James  was  elected  in  1894.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Grace  Shaffer  in  1908.  Miss  Shaffer  resigned  in 
1936,  Her  long  and  efficient  services  have  endeared  her  to  thousands 
Alliance  people.  Miss  Thirza  Sutherby  is  the  present  efficient 
supervisor  of  vocal  music. 

Art  and  Peiunanship 
In  1858  Mr.  William  P.  Cooper  was  elected  teacher  of  penman- 
ohip  in  the  Alliance  public  schools.  For  several  years  after  no  spe- 
cial teacher  was  employed  for  this  subject,  but  in  1889  Professor  W. 
H.  Beltz  was  elected  as  teacher  of  penmanship  and  drawing.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Professor  L.  L.  Weaver  in  1893.  During  Mr.  Weaver's 
long  term  of  faithful  and  efficient  service  for  23  years,  many  chil- 
dren of  Alliance,  who  later  became  fine  artists,  received  their  first 
iessons  from  him.  Miss  Zelnia  Krapps  succeeded  Professor  Weaver. 
Mrs.  Mabel  Irwin  is  the  present  efficient  art  supervisor. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ALLIANCE   UNION  SCHOOL 
Alliance,  Stark  County,  Ohio 
For  The  Year  Ending  .July  2.  1858,  Alliance,  Ohio 
ORGANIZATION — BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Matthias  Hester,  Chairman;  Samuel  Transue,  Secretary;  Enoch 
Hawley,  Humphrey  Hoover.  John  Warrington,  William  Teel. 
VISITING  COMMITTEE 
Rev.  A.  B.  Maxwell,  Rev.  J.  D.  Leggett,  Dr.  L.  L.  Lamborn. 

EXAMINING  COMSnTTEE 
H;  Laughlin.  Esp..  Rev.  A.  B.  Maxwell,  Dr.  L.  L.  Lamborn. 

BOARD  OP  INSTRUCTION 
Superintendent  and  Principal  of  High  School — J.  K.  Pickett* 
Associate  Principal — H.  D.  Smalley* 
Professor  of  Penmanship — William  P.  Cooper* 
Lecture  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology — Dr.  K.  G.  Thomas. 
Teacher  of  Instrumental  .Music — Miss  Flora  Smalley* 
Vocal  Muatc— Mr.  A.  C.  Pickett* 

Teachers  of  Lower  Departments — Mrs.  A.  C.  Pickett*,  Miss  E. 
M.  Borton*,  Miss  C  E.  Preston,  Miss  H.  J.  Hannum.  Miss  S.  Tres- 
cott*. 

• — Engaged  for  the  coming  year. 

REPORT 

To  The  Patrons  Of  The  Alliance  Union  School 

In  compliance  with  the  demand  which  justice  and  attendant 
circumstances  impose  on  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Alliance 
Union  School,  the  following  report  of  its  condition  from  the  time 
of  its  commencement  to  the  close  of  its  fifth  term  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

That  our  experiment  In  the  Union  School  System,  has  so  far, 
been  decidedly  successful,  need  not  here  be  avered,  for  it  Is  gener- 
ally admitted  by  all  unprejudiced  citizens.  Its  efficiency  is  already 
so  fully  established  that  it  claims  at  our  hands  implicit  confidence 
as  a  system  of  Free  Schools  abundantly  adequate  to  the  demands  oi 
our  community. 

The  school  has  been  characterized  by  a  general  exhibition  ot 
zeal  and  ability  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  a  corresponding  ad- 
vancement on  the  part  o£  scholars.  The  discipline  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  its  mild,  yet  firm,  high  toned  action  on  the  minds  ol 
pupils,  that  it  forms  a  most  happy  contrast,  to  the  olden  days  oi 
oaken  rule  and  birchen  rod.  Observance  of  the  very 
strict  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board,  has  been 
secured  more  from  a  conviction  of  their  justice  and  necessity,  a 
sense  of  manliness  and  honor,  and  a  respect  for  teachers,  than  front 
fear  of  punishment  or  undue  severity. 

Four  schools  have  been  maintained  during  the  five  terms  em- 
braced in  this  report: 

One  High  School,  one  Intermediate,  one  Secondary,  one  Pri- 
mary.   Two  Teachers  have  been  employed  in  the  high  school,  and 


one  in  each  of  the  others,  besides  a  teacher  of  Music,  and  Penman- 
ship, a  portion  of  the  time. 

The  expenses  incurred  during  this  period  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  prepared  from  the  account  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Board,  as  kept  for  settlement  with  County  Audlfor: 

Receipts  And  Expenditures  Prom  April,  1857  To  July,  1858 


Balance  on  hand,  April  21,  1857,  for  tuition  |  553.41 

Balance  on  hand,  April  21,  1857  for  building  furnishing 

and  incidental  expenses    947.59 

Received  from  County  Treasurer,  March,  185i   2,833.88 

Received  from  H.  Messenheimer  on  school  lot   10.00 

Received  from  William  Rickard,  balance  on  school  lot....  .50 

Received  from  foreign  tuition   349.88 

Received  for  admittance  to  exhibltioR   22.50 


$4,717.76 

Exi>enditure8 

Paid  salaries  of  teacheri,  $2,112.96 

Paid  for  fuel    60.50 

Paid  for  work  on  chairs  and  desks   166.00 

Paid  for  making  bell  frame,  repairs  on  cupola  and  roof.  .  .  57.00 

Paid  for  bell    215.00 

Paid  for  expenses  on  bell   7,5u 

Paid  for  stoves    133.93 

Paid  for  printing    38.55 

Paid  for  teachers'  desks,  curtains    19.44 

Paid  for  lumber    4,12 

Paid  for  chairs  and  freight  on  same   92.50 

Paid  for  clock    g.OO 

Paid  for  castings  for  desks  and  chairs   217.39 

Paid  for  taking  enumeration   5. 60 

Paid  for  recording  deed    .70 

Paid  for  chalk,  crayons,  brooms,  cups,  etc   23.46 

Paid  on  old  account  for  building   .66 

Paid  to  Wm.  Line,  borrowed  money  and  interest   48.26 

Paid  for  postage    5.25 

Paid  interest  on  borrowed  money   286.32 

Paid  for  use  of  Manakin    15.00 

Paid  for  painting  blackboards,  doors,  etc   16.54 

Paid  for  expenses  of  exhibition  and  trees   7.50 


54,632.17 

PRLMARY  DEPARTMENT 

In  a  system  of  Union  Schools  like  ours,  the  importance  of  ef- 
ficiency and  thoroughness  in  the  Primary  School  can  hardly  be  over 
estimated.  This  school  has  therefore,  been  regarded  as  worthy  of 
special  favor.  Here  habits  are  formed  which  not  only  effect  the 
pupil's  success  In  his  course  through  the  other  departments,  but 
they  indelibly  stamp  themselves  on  his  entire  after  life,  either  for 
good  or  evil. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  been  mainly  directed  to  making 
good  readers  and  spellers,  for  without  these  acquirements,  but  lit- 
tle progress  can  be  made  in  any  effort  toward  advancement  in  any 
other  direction.  That  there  has  been  a  good  degree  of  success  in 
this  object,  we  think  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  condition  of 
those  scholars,  who  have  been  examined  for  admission  to  the  next 
school.  The  number  of  scholars  in  this  department  has  been  as 
follows: 

Whole  No.  enrolled,  1st  term   92 — Average  attendance  73 

Whole  No.  enrolled,  2nd  term   76 — Average  attendance  43 

Whole  No.  enrolled,  3rd  term   62 — Average  attendance  51 

Whole  No.  enrolled,  4th  term   79 — Average  attendance  55 

Whole  No.  enrolled,  5th  term   62 — Average  attendance  55 

Average  for  each  term   74  53 

Percent  of  punctuality  72. 

Much  inconvenience  has  been  occasioned  by  failure  on  the  part 
of  parents  to  furnish  books  and  slates  in  this  school.  We  know  of 
no  better  plan  for  occupying  the  time  of  the  restless  little  fellows 
of  this  room  than  by  furnishing  each  one  with  a  slate  and  pencil, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  use  their  otherwise  idle  and  weary  hours 
in  something  that  is  at  the  same  time  useful  and  pleasing. 

SECOND.IRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  relative  importance  of  this  department  is  obvious,  prepar- 
ed as  scholars  are  in  the  Primary  School,  in  the  elements  of  reading 
and  spelling;  here  they  begin  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  practice  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  first  ideas  ot  numbers,  figures  and  blackboard 
exercises,  and  introductory  steps  to  geography,  and  the  rudiments 
of  drawing,  while  they  are  continually  progressing,  still.  In  their 
practice  of  reading  and  spelling. 

The  average  age  of  the  scholars  is  about  nine  years.  Parents 
liave  been  tolerably  prompt  in  furnishing  children  with  books  and 
other  implements  necessary  for  successful  progress. 

That  this  school  has  been  decidedly  successful,  is  evident  i:rom 
the  good  deportment  of  pupils,  and  the  manifest  advancement  which 
has  been  made.  The  number  of  scholars  in  this  school  during  each 
term  is  as  follows: 

Whole  No.  enrolled,  Ist  terra   60 — Average  attendance  44 

Whole  No.  enrolled,  2nd  term   60 — Average  attendance  43 

Whole  No.  enrolled,   3rd  term   59 — Average  attendance  41 

Whole  No.  enrolled,  4th  term   62 — ^Average  attendance  35 

Whole  No.  enrolled,  5th  term   70 — Average  attendance  54 

Average  for  each  term   02  43 

Percent  of  punctuality  70. 
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INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 

While  no  school  in  the  building,  perhaps,  has  been  managed 
better  than  this,  still  the  irregularity  of  attendance  is  more  severely 
felt,  as  we  advance  to  the  higher  grades,  and  this  greatest  clog,  to 
success  with  which  school  managers  have  to  contend,  has  been  a 
very  serious  hindrance  to  rapid  and  successful  systematic  advance- 
ment. 

Scholars  who  attend  this  school,  it  is  true,  are  older  than  In 
the  lower  departments,  and  conseQuently  more  useful  to  parents, 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  very  trifling  causes  have  kept 
many  at  home  who  might,  with  proper  energy  and  attention  to  the 
interests  oC  the  school  and  their  own  welfare,  have  been  punctual 
at  times. 

This  school,  like  those  of  the  lower  grades,  has  its  regular 
programme  of  studies,  which  the  teacher  must  necessarily  follow  most 
strictly,  as  the  only  means  of  establishing  system  and  regularity  in 
the  course  of  training.  Should  the  choice  of  the  teacher  or  scholar 
be  permitted  to  make  any  departure  from  said  regular  programme, 
it  would  necessarily  result  in  confusing,  and  finally  overthrowing  the 
entire  order  of  arrangement.  All  punctual  scholara  have  made  a 
good  progress  in  all  their  studies.  Thoroughness  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  science  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  instruction. 


The  attendance  has  been  as  follows: 

Whole  Number  enrolled  1st  term,  58 — average  attendance  39 

Whole  Number  enrolled  2nd  term,  53 — Average  attendance  37 

Whole  Number  enrolled  3rd  term,  62 — Average  attendance  42 

Whole  Number  enrolled  4th  term.  55 — Average  attendance  38 

Whole  Number  enrolled  5th  term,  57 — Average  attendance  40 


Average  Number  per  term 
Percent  of  punctuality — 69. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

There  is  no  feature  of  Union  Schools  that  is  more  important  in 
its  character,  or  that  commends  the  whole  system  to  the  earnest 
vigorous  support  of  all  interested,  with  more  force  than  the  Idea 
that  in  this  department  are  afforded  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
academic  training,  and  that,  too,  within  tho  reach  of  all.  This  In- 
deed forms  the  grand  consummation  of  the  whole  plan,  and  gives  to 
the  Union  school  system  a  preeminence  tor  general  practical  utility 
and  adaption  which  is  unsurpassed. 

It  is  only  in  this  school,  that  the  highest  value  of  our  system  is 
seen  and  appreciated.  Indeed  the  High  School  is  the  natural  fruit 
of  the  system  Itself.  With  the  lower  grades  efficient  and  vigorous, 
this  crowning  excellence  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  inevitable.  Any 
principle  of  graduation  therefore  which  ignores  this  feature,  must 
be  regarded  as  not  only  inexpedient,  but  unphilosophical. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  general  desire  to  reach  this  de- 
partment has  the  happiest  effect  upon  all  the  lower  grades.  It  Is 
a  powerful  incentive  to  diligence  and  studiousness,  which  grows 
more  effective  upon  the  pupil  as  he  advances  towards  that  pro- 
ficiency which  entitles  him  to  admissioD. 

Pupils  in  the  other  departments  are  taught  to  anticipate  their 
admission  to  the  high  school,  as  a  fitting  reward  for  patience  and 
diligence  In  preparation.  They  are  constantly  addressed  with  the 
lesson  that  the  great  object  in  learning  little,  is  to  acquire  the  power 
of  learning  more  and  that  their  task  is  not  performed,  nor  their 
achievement  complete,  until  the  High  School  course'  is  conquered 
and  the  honors  secured. 

This  department  has  been  conducted  with  ability.  The  object 
has  been  to  teach  principles,  rather  than  text-books,  and  impart  real 
practical  knowledge  of  science,  rather  than  to  make  a  display  of 
hobbies  and  favorable  methods. 

The  course  of  study  is  sufficiently  complete  to  meet  all  de- 
mands.— The  constant  inclination  of  pupils,  as  well  as  ambitious 
parents,  to  advance  too  fast,  and  undertake  those  studies  for  which 
they  are  entirely  unprepared,  constitutes  a  prominent  difficulty;  but 
no  other  obstacle  that  hinders  the  progress  and  success  of  the  school, 
will  compare  In  magnitude  with  that  of  irregular  attendance.  This 
is.  in  fact,  the  source  of  nearly  every  other  hindrance  and  failure. 
Indeed,  the  evidence  is  before  us,  for  no  scholar  who  has  been  punct- 
ual in  attendance  has  failed  to  succeed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned.   The  following  is  a  statement  of  attendance: 

Whole  Number  enrolled  1st  term,  49 — Average  attendance  34 

Whole  Number  enrolled  2nd  term,  78 — Average  attendance  59 

Whole  Number  enrolled  3rd  term,  95 — Average  attendance  78 

Whole  Number  enrolled  4th  term,  90 — Average  attendance  61 

Whole  Number  enrolled  5th  term,  60 — Average  attendance  41 

Average  number  per  term  75  55 

Per  cent  of  Punctuality — 73. 

Average  No.  enrolled  per  Term  Average  Attend. 

High  School    75    55 

Intermediate    67    39 

Secondary    62    43 

Primary    74    53 

Total    268   190 

Whole  number  enrolled — 420. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  SUPERINTENDENCE 

Of  the  character  of  our  Instructors  and  Superintendent  as 
teachers  and  managers  we  need  not  here  speak.  Their  zeal  and 
faithfulness  to  very  duty  are  too  well  known  to  need  commeni  or 
commendation  from  us. 

The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  have  been  too  much  distracted 
between  constant  arduous  labor  In  teaching,  and  the  supervision  of 
the  several  schools.  His  time  has  been  too  exclusively  occupied  In 
teaching,  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  himself  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lower  departments.  But  this  deficiency  has.  In  a  great 
measure,  been  supplied  by  the  skill  of  the  other  teachers. 


NON-ATTENDANOE 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  irregular  attendance  constitutes 
the  greatest,  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  success  with  which  tho 
teachers  and  Board  are  obliged  to  contend.  No  other  difficulty  will 
compare  with  this  for  the  magnitude  of  its  blighting  influences  on 
the  progress  and  interests  of  the  entire  school. 

Indeed,  when  we  come  to  learn  the  facts  in  reepect  to  this  mat- 
ter, as  presented  in  the  figures  given  on  a  previous  page,  we  wonder 
how  it  is  impossible  for  parents  to  be  so  very  short-sighted,  and  so 
indifferent  to  iheir  own  and  their  children's  best  Interests,  and  we 
are  also  much  surprised  to  know  how  it  has  been  possible  for  teach- 
ers to  succeed  as  well  as  they  have,  under  difficulties  so  great,  so 
insurmountable. 

Arranged  as  scholars  are,  in  their  regular  classes,  with  a  fixed 
and  certain  amount  of  advancement  for  each  day,  how  can  parents 
have  the  fact  to  persist  In  permitting  their  children  to  lose  a  single 
day,  and  thereby  hinder  the  whole  school  the  next  day;  in  order  that 
the  delinquent  may  be  brought  up  with  the  class,  or  else  permit  said 
delinquent  to  fall  back  behind  his  class,  and  thus  become  disheart- 
ened and  indifferent. 

But  we  cannot  by  any  possible  use  of  language  reach  the  conse- 
quences of  this  great  evil.  We  must  reach  it  another  year  by  more 
stringent  rules  and  regulations,  and  a  more  strict  administration  of 
the  same  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

In  reviewing  the  past  school  year,  it  is  not  proper  to  close  this 
report  without  noticing  a  few  more  items  of  general  interest. 

In  the  course  of  instruction,  it  bar  been  the  constant  aim  to 
develop  the  entire  being  of  the  pupil,  not  only  mentally,  but  morally 
and  physically;  moral  training  is  too  liable  to  be  neglected.  With 
the  Teachers  of  our  schools,  an  earnest  and  successful  effort  has 
been  made  to  instill  a  love  of  truthfulness  and  fidelity,  an  affection- 
ate and  tender  regard  for  parents,  teachers  and  each  other,  and  a 
love  of  all  goodness  and  excellence,  and  an  aversion  to  all  evil 
tendencies;  and  indeed  we  consider  all  efforts  at  education,  which 
ignore  the  moral  training,  as  paramount  to  all  things  else,  as  very 
deficient  at  least,  if  not  worse  than  useless. 

The  proper  culture  of  the  physical  frame,  and  a  strict  regard 
of  the  laws  of  health  have  and  will  hereafter,  still  more,  constitute 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  course  of  training. 

FOREIGN  SCHOLARS 

Composed  as  our  home  school  is,  mostly  of  small  scholars,  to 
this  feature  of  the  plan  of  our  system,  are  we  indebted  for  much 
that  is  profitable  and  interesting,  in  respect  to  the  dignity  and  char- 
acter of  our  High  School,  as  a  flourishing  academic  Institution.  The 
scholars  who  have  favored  us  with  their  presence  from  abroad,  have 
been  mostly  of  an  advanced  class  In  respect  both  to  attainments  and 
deportment.  It  becomes  us  as  citizens  tn  make  all  due  effort  to  en- 
courage and  sustain  this  feature  of  the  school,  both  in  respect  to 
the  pecuniary  advantage,  and  the  general  influence  of  such  a  class  of 
pupils,  for  good. 

HOUSE  AND  GROUNDS 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  school  management, 
is  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  teachers  to  preserve 
the  school  property  from  injury  or  abuse.  The  present  condition  of 
the  House  and  Grounds  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  to  those  olden 
times,  when  It  was  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity  to  permit  the 
inside  furniture  to  be  whittled  into  lewd  figures  and  motley  images, 
and  marked  and  scrawled  with  everything  disgusting,  and  the  out- 
side covering  to  be  torn  off  for  play-houses  and  kindling. 

Not  a  scratch,  not  a  pencil  or  chalk  mark,  nor  a  cut,  has  been 
made  on  the  walls  or  furniture;  no  part  of  the  property  has  been 
disfigured  in  the  least.  All  is  as  carefully  preserved  as  a  parlor. 
Not  a  twig  has  been  broken,  or  a  bough  bent,  among  all  the  beauti- 
ful shrubbery  which  ornaments  the  yard. 

Some  seventy  ornamental  and  forest  trees  have  been  procured 
by  private  enterprise,  to  beautify  the  school  ground,  and  render  this 
home  of  our  children  attractive  and  cheerful. 


Flrat  Annual  Report  of  the 
ALLIANCE  UNION  SCHOOL 
AlUonce,  Stark  County,  Ohio  for  the  Year  Ending  July  ^d,  1S5S 
EXPENSES 

At  the  outset  of  the  report  is  shown  a  statement  of  all  receipts 
and  expenditures  since  the  opening  of  the  school.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  an  economical  disposition  of  all  funds  which  have 
fallen  to  our  disposal.  Whether  we  have  done  so  can  best  be  deter- 
mined by  the  facts  as  given. 

We  have  heard  some  complaints  occasionally  in  respect  to  the 
salaries  of  our  teachers,  the  number  employed,  etc.,  and  to  these 
complaints  we  simply  reply,  that  we  by  no  means  consider  It  the 
best  economy  to  purchase  the  cheapest  article,  merely  because  It  Is 
cheap,  even  in  ordinary  dealing,  and  much  less  would  we  consider 
ourselves  free  from  blame,  should  we  presume  to  sell  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  children  of  our  town,  for  the  pittance  which 
would  be  saved  by  employing  ordinary  and  Indifferent  teachers,  who 
would  care  for  nothing  but  the  money  for  which  they  bargained; 
besides  we  find  by  comparison  with  other  schools,  that  our  salarlea 
do  not  average  as  large  by  quite  a  sum,  as  in  many  of  the  schools 
about  us. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  according 
to  their  annual  report,  average  about  $450,  while  that  of  our  teach- 
ers is  nearly  |100  less. 

As  a  whole,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  with  the 
condition  and  the  prospects  of  the  school,  and  as  soon  as  the  heavy 
tax  for  building,  which  Is  now  so  grievous.  Is  cancelled,  we  shall  be 
able  to  glide  smoothly  along  with  the  satisfaction  that  our  school  is 
our  castle,  to  fortify  our  children  against  every  evil,  and  prepare 
them  for  every  good. 

SAMUEL  TRAN3UE,  Sec'y. 


OATALOO  OF  HIOH  SCHOOL 
Iiadles — Names,  Residences 
C.  Austin,  Randolph;  F.  Austin,  Randolph;  A.  J.  Aultman,  Alli- 
ance; M.  B.  Atkins,  Alliance;  S.  E.  Barlow,  Rootstown;  H.  M.  But- 
ler, Rootstown;  E.  M.  Borton,  Marlboro;  S.  E.  Bates,  Alliance;  B.  L. 
Bates,  Alliance;  Elma  Barber.  Alliance;  J.  J.  Helton,  Alliance;  M.  B. 
Batterahell,  Alliance;  M.  E.  Blackburn,  Llmavllle;  T.  A.  Cochran, 
Alliance;  Louisa  Cummlngs,  Alliance;  Lavlna  Cummings,  Alliance; 
E.  S.  Clapsaddle,  Alliance;  E.  M.  Clapsaddle,  Alliance;  S.  A.  Clap- 
saddle,  Alliance;  L.  Chapman,  Alliance;  M.  A.  Diver,  Deerfleld;  M. 
Dunbar,  Marlboro;  E.  Dunbar,  Marlhoro;  H.  M.  Davis,  Alliance; 
Frances  Deviao,  Alliance;  Mary  Ellett,  Alliance;  S.  A.  Bllett,  Alli- 
ance; C.  H.  E-well,  Brimlield:  M.  A.  Ewell,  Brimfleld;  Ella  Fogg, 
Alliance;  M.  L.  Griffith,  Alliance;  J.  P.  Gee,  Berlin;  R.  J.  Hubbard, 
Alliance;  R.  W.  Hester.  Alliance;  S.  Hendricks,  Alliance;  J.  S.  Hol- 
comh,  New  Mllford;  S.  H.  Hester.  Alliance;  S.  E.  Keith,  Hanover; 
M.  J.  Kent,  Alliance;  S.  A.  Laughlln.  Alliance;  E.  Laughlin,  Alli- 
ance; N.  L.  Leggit,  Alliance;  H.  Larklns.  Brimfleld;  M.  R.  Lee,  Alli- 
ance; E.  H.  Lee,  Alliance;  C.  O.  Meacham,  Brimfleld;  M.  E.  Morris, 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  Mary  Maxwell,  Marlboro;  R.  J.  Moore,  Hickory,  Pa.; 
C.  S.  Mendenhall,  Marlboro;  C.  Miller,  Alliance;  E.  A.  McDaniel,  E. 
Rochester;  S.  C.  McKee,  Alliance;  M.  E.  Nease,  Alliance;  R.  Pigeon, 
Alliance;  R.  C.  Pow,  Alliance;  C.  C.  Pettlt,  Alliance;  R.  A.  Pettit, 
Alliance;  C.  A.  Peck,  Atwaler;  S.  J.  Phillips,  Library.  Pa.;  E.  M. 
Rockhill,  Alliance;  C.  J.  Reeder,  Deerfleld;  E.  M.  Reeder,  Deerfleld; 
E.  L.  Roberts,  Smlthfleld;  L.  L.  Roberta.  Alliance;  M.  C.  Sourbeck, 
Alliance;  F.  Smalley.  Alliance;  N.  A.  Scott.  Alliance;  M,  A.  Sears, 
Atwater;  E.  Sears,  Atwater;  S.  D.  Sears,  Atwater;  M.  Simison,  Ran- 
dolph; M.  E.  Tanneyhill,  Alliance;  Mary  Transue,  Alliance;  M.  J. 
Trunkey,  Deerfleld;  J.  E.  Thomas,  Alliance;  M.  E.  Teel,  Alliance; 
R.  Li.  Teeters.  Alliance;  M.  S.  Teeters,  Alliance;  I.  J.  Taylor,  Ran- 
dolph; P.  Wright,  Alliance:  A.  Wright.  Alliance;  O.  A.  Wright,  Al- 
liance; P.  M.  Woods.  Randolph;  c.  Way,  Shalersville;  Georgia 
Welch,  Ravenna;  E.  C.  Ward,  Randolph;  M.  J.  Watson,  Alliance; 
M.  N.  Wilson,  Alliance;  N.  M.  Webb,  Alliance;  E.  White,  Alliance; 
M.  J.  Webb,  Alliance;  R.  Warrington,  Alliance;  M.  A.  Vaughn,  Alli- 
ance. 

GENTLEMEN 

Zadac  Aultman,  Alliance:  J.  C.  Borton,  Alliance;  Wm.  Batter- 
shell,  Alliance;  J.  C.  Blackford,  Marlboro;  John  Chapman,  Alliance: 
J.  Chance,  Alliance;  J.  C.  Chance,  Alliance;  P.  D.  Campbell,  Alli- 
ance; L.  F.  Cargould.  Boston,  O.;  A.  F.  Clapsaddle,  Alliance;  W. 
Denison,  Alliance:  -I.  Donohue.  Alliance:  H.  Ellis,  Alliance;  J.  D. 
Blliaon,  Alliance;  W.  K.  Ellet,  Alliance;  J.  Dbberson,  Alliance; 
Thomas  Emerson.  Alliance;  G.  M.  Evans,  Rochester;  G.  W.  France, 
Randolph;  J.  C.  Green,  Alliance;  H.  E.  Hoover,  Alliance;  H.  P. 
Holcorab,  New  Milford;  E.  A.  Hazen.  Atwater;  T.  R.  Hester,  Alli- 
ance; C.  M.  Hester.  Alliance;  Wm.  Horton,  Alliance;  B.  F.  Hough, 
Atwater;  J.  C.  Haynes,  Alliance;  R.  B.  Johnson,  Alliance;  L.  A. 
Jackson,  Alliance;  Wm.  Kent,  Alliance:  H.  G.  Kingsbury,  Alliance, 
C.  Kingsbury,  Alliance;  D.  A.  McLean,  Alliance;  John  Leggett,  Alli- 
ance; H.  C.  Laughlln,  Alliance:  A.  B.  Leonard,  Berlin,  Ohio;  E.  A. 
Lee,  Alliance:  W.  K.  Mendenhall,  Marlboro;  S.  B.  Morris,  Streets- 
boro;  Wm.  Morgan.  Alliance;  J.  H.  Milligan.  Alliance;  J.  M.  Nease, 
Alliance;  T.  C.  Purdy.  Atwater;  D.  McQuilken.  Hanover;  H.  L.  Reed. 
Rootstown:  S.  Rockhill,  Alliance;  S.  B.  Rlckard.  North  Benton;  H. 
C.  Rhodenbaugh,  Franklin  Mills;  Robert  Risk,  Brimfleld;  Wm.  H. 
Rlckard,  Alliance;  C.  C.  Robinson,  Alliance;  A.  R.  Sabin,  Alliance; 
John  Sharer.  Alliance:  Wm.  Sharer.  Alliance;  James  Scott,  Alliance; 
H.  L.  Smalley.  Alliance:  J.  W.  Scott.  Alliance;  I.  Shafer,  Alliance; 
S.  N.  Sears.  Atwater;  Wm.  H.  Stewart.  Paris;  N.  D.  Starr,  Smith- 
field;  R.  H.  Starr.  Winchester;  J.  N.  Taylor,  New  Baltimore;  F.  G. 
Transue,  Alliance;  R.  Transue,  Alliance:  Wm.  Tanneyhill,  Alliance; 
B.  F.  Teeters,  Alliance;  R.  W.  Teeters.  Alliance;  J.  W.  Teeters.  Alli- 
ance; M.  Trumper.  Alliance;  C.  Warner.  Randolph;  E.  Wood.  Lex- 
ington: J.  E.  Wright.  Alliance;  E.  Wright.  Alliance;  J.  H.  Way, 
Shalersville;  J.  M.  Webb,  Alliance;  J.  H.  Woods.  Alliance;  B.  F. 
Woods,  Alliance;  J.  H.  Webb.  Alliance;  J.  Warrington.  Alliance; 
A.  Warrington,  Alliance;  D.  Warrington,  Alliance;  R.  Youngblood, 
Alliance:  N.  B.  Watson.  Alliance. 

SUMMARY 

Ladies    94 

Gentlemen    gg 

Total   180 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  COURSE  OP  STUDY 
I'llUIARY  DEPARTMENT 

First  Class — Elements  of  Reading.  (Webb's  Primer  and  Black- 
board); Miscellaneous  Oral  Instruction — Drawing  and  Printing  on 
Slates — all  words  in  Primer  learned  so  as  to  be  named  at  sight  and 
readily  spelled. 

Second  Class — Reading,  (Webb's  First  Reader) — Oral  Arlhmetic 
— Oral  Geography — Printing  spelling  lessons  on  slates — Elements  of 
Drawing — all  words  in  First  Reader  spelled. — Second  Reader  com- 
menced. 

SECONDARY  DEPARTMENT 

Third  Class — Reading,  (Webb's  Second  Reader) — Primary  Geo- 
graphy commenced  (Monteith's) — Exercises  on  Outline  Maps — the 
Grand  Divisions,  oceans,  principal  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  islands,  etc., 
learned — Mental  Arithmetic.  (Ray.  part  1st.) — Printing  spelling  les- 
sons on  slate — all  words  in  2nd  reader  spelled — marks  of  punctua- 
tion— elements  of  drawing — music. 

Fourth  Class — Reading  (Webb's  4th  Reader) — Primary  Geogra- 
phy continued — Map  Drawing— Mental  Arithmetic,  (Ray,  part  1st,) 
continued — Spelling,  (Eclectic)  speller — Abbreviations — Elementary 
Sounds — Penmanship — Elements  of  Drawing — Music. 


INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 
Fifth  Class — Reading  (Webb's  Third  Reader  finished) — Primary 
Geography  completed,  by  Outline  Maps, — Map  Drawing — Stoddard's 
Juvenile  Arithmetic  begun — written  arithmetic,  through  simple 
rules — Spelling  (Eclectic  speller)* — Elementary  Sounds — Penman- 
ship— Music. 

Sixth  Class — Reading,  ( Webb's  Fourth  Reader — Geography, 
Connell's  Prlmar,  Stoddard's  Juvenile  Arithmetic  completed — written 
Arithmetic,  (Ray,  3d  part,) — Elements  oE  Grammar,  (Clark's  pri- 
mary)— Spelling — Elementary  Sounds — Penmanship — D  r  a  w  i  n  g — 
Music. 

Sixth  Class — Reading,  (Webb's  Fourth  Reader — Geography, 
Connell's  Primar.  Stoddard's  Juvenile  Arithmetic  completed — written 
Arithmetic,  (Ray.  3d  part.) — Elements  of  Grammar,  (Clark's  pri- 
mary)— Spelling — Elementary  Sounds — Penmanship — D  r  a  w  1  n  g — 
Music. 


First  Annual  Report  of  the 
ALLIANCE  UNION  SCHOOL 
Alliance,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  for  the  Year  Ending  Jnly  2,  1808. 

HIOH  SCHOOL 

The  course  of  study  in  this  school,  will  be  such  as  is  pursued  in 
our  best  academies. 

GENERAL  RUl.ES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOAKD 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  good  order  and  efficient  discipline 
in  our  schools,  and  thereby  their  highest  usefulness,  and  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils,  the  Board  have  adopted  the  following  general 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  teachers  and  scholars. 

TEACHERS 

Teachers  are  expected  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
regulations  of  the  board,  and  be  governed  by  them,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Superintendent;  to  attend  regularly  the  Teacher's  Meet- 
ings properly  appointed,  and  conform  strictly  to  all  regulations 
adopted  for  those  meetings  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

It  shall  be  a  duty  of  the  flrst  importance,  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers to  exercise  vigilance  and  care  over  the  general  conduct  of  their 
scholars,  and  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  instruct  and  encourage 
them  in  correct  manners,  habits,  and  principles,  it  shall  be  their 
duty  to  superintend  diligently  the  school  premises  and  furniture 
under  their  charge,  and  report  all  Injuries  to  the  same,  by  scholars 
or  others,  to  the  Board — give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  of 
their  school  rooms  and  due  care  to  guard  their  pupils  against  ex- 
posure, and  encourage  them  in  habits  conducive  to  health. 

Each  teacher  shall  oe  held  responsible  for  the  internal  regula- 
tion and  good  order  of  his  school.  In  administering  discipline 
Teachers  are  expected  to  address  the  moral  character  of  the  scholar 
rather  than  his  physical,  and  resort  to  corporal  punishment  only  in 
extreme  cases  where  all  moral  means  have  failed,  and  when  resorted 
to,  it  should  be  In  such  a  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  neither 
maim  nor  bruise  the  subject  of  it.  Teachers  will  report  to  the  Sup- 
erintendent, immediately,  such  pupils  as  are  repeated  offenders  and 
wilfully  obstinate  and  perverse. 

In  case  of  sickness  or  temporary  disability,  teachers  will  Imme- 
diately inform  the  Superintendent,  that  a  proper  substitute  may  be 
procured.  Except  for  such  cause,  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  be 
absent  during  the  term  time,  without  special  permission  of  the  Board 
at  the  time. 

SCHOLARS 

Eacli  scholar  is  expected  to  attend  the  school  to  which  he  or  she 
may  belong,  or  to  which  he  may  be  sent  by  the  Superintendent  or 
Board,  punctually  and  regularly,  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the 
School,  obey  promptly  all  the  directions  of  the  Teacher  or  Superin- 
tendent, observe  good  order  and  propriety  of  deportment,  not  only 
in  school,  but  going  and  returning  from  it,  pursue  diligently  the 
studies  assigned  him.  and  labor  earnestly  to  accomplish  the  tasks  set 
him  by  his  teacher,  be  respectful  in  his  deportment  to  the  teachers, 
and  obliging  to  all  the  scholars. 

Scholars  are  required  to  be  punctual  in  attendance  at  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bell,  both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  or  furnish  to 
their  teacher  in  every  instance  a  written  or  direct  verbal  excuse  for 
absence  or  tardiness,  signed  and  dated  by  parents  or  persons  with 
whom  they  live;  also,  to  furnish  written  or  direct  verbal  requests 
from  same  source  if  to  be  dismissed  before  the  regular  hours. 

Teachers,  at  their  discretion,  may  require  any  recitation,  lost 
through  absence,  to  be  made  up  by  the  scholar,  as  a  condition  ol 
continuing  in  the  class. 

When  any  scholar  shall  have  been  absent,  in  all,  one  week,  dur- 
ing the  term,  unless  such  absence  be  caused  by  sickness,  said  scholar 
shall  be  dismissed  from  the  grade  to  which  he  then  belongs  and 
placed  In  the  class  next  below. 

Any  scholar  who  shall  absent  himself  from  any  regular  exam- 
ination of  the  school  without  permission  of  the  teacher,  or  who  fails 
to  render  sufficient  excuse  for  such  absence,  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
return  to  the  school,  or  enter  nny  other  department,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Superintendent  or  Board  of  Education. 

Pupils  shall  not  assemble  about  the  School  House  at  unseason- 
able time  before  the  commencement  of  school,  or  remain  after  they 
are  dismissed. 

Scholars  will  not  be  retained  in  school,  unless  supplied  with 
proper  books  and  stationery. 

Scholars  who  may  leave  school  or  be  withdrawn  for  any  suppos- 
ed grievance,  without  consulting  the  Superintendent  or  Board,  will 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  any  of  the  schools,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Board. 

Scholars  who  shall  be  guilty  of  defacing  or  injuring  any  of  the 
school  property,  shall  pay  in  full  for  all  damages;  and  in  default  of 
which,  they  shall  be  suspended  from  the  school,  and  be  readmitted 
only  by  permission  of  the  Board. 
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The  sweeping  shall  be  done  by  the  scholars  of  each  room  la  reg- 
ular rotation. 

The  wilful  violation  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  propriety,  that 
govern  good  society,  will  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  a  written  rule. 

No  scholar  under  six  years  of  age  will  be  permitted  to  attend 
the  School. 

TERMS  AND  VACATIONS 
Fall  Terms  begins  Tuesday,  August    24th    and    continues  11 
weeks. 

Vacation  of  two  weeks. 

Winter  Term  begins  Tuesday,  Nov.    23rd,    and    continues  14 
weeks- 
Vacation  of  two  weeks. 

Spring  Term  begins  Tuesday,  March  15tli.  and  continues  14 
weeks. 

Summer  Vacation. 

TUITION  I'X>R  FOREIGN  SCHOLARS 

For  Common  English  Branches,  per  term  of  11  weeks  J3.50 

For  Higher  English  Branches,  per  term  of  11  weeks   4.50 

For  Ancient  Lauguages,  per  term  of  11  weeks   5.00 

Instrumental  Music  extra;    Tuition    Bills    to    be    settled  In 

Advance. 

Board  can  be  had  in  good  families,  on  reasonable  terms.  All 
who  prefer  self-boardlng,  will  be  accommodated  with  good  rooms  by 
applying  to  Matthias  Hester,  President  of  the  Board,  or  to  the  Sup- 
erintendent. 

TEACHERS*  CIiASS 

The  subject  of  teaching,  and  school  management,  will  receive 
particular  attention  in  the  High  School,  especially  during  the  fall 
term. 

A  Teachers'  Class  will  be  organized  during  the  early  part  of 
the  term,  and  frequent  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  the  teachers 
calling. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  procure  a  course  of  lectures 
from  some  of  the  best  educators  In  the  State,  with  special  reference 
to  this  subject. 

INDUCEMENTS 

The  situation  oC  Alliance  for  convenience  of  access,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  and  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroads;  its  unsurpassed  health,  and  the  distin- 
guished success  of  the  Teachers,  render  this  school  one  oE  the  most 
favorable  in  this  vicinity,  for  the  accommodation  of  scholars  from 
a  distance. 

NOTICE 

The  Board  of  Education  will  hold  its  regular  Meetings  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  every  month,  at  5  o'clock,  In  the  School  Building. 
It  is  important  that  all  who  may  have  business  with  the  Board, 
should  be  prompt  and  free  to  come  forward  and  make  their  wants 
and  wishes  known,  at  these  meetings. 

Alliance  Public  Library 
By  MISS  LILLIAN  LEEK 
TeacJier  in  the  Alliance  Public  Scliools  for  44  Years,  Now  Retired 

Through  the  efforts  of  Superintendent  C.  C  Davidson  the  Alli- 
ance Carnegie  Public  Library  had  ils  beginning.  In  188(i  Superin- 
tendent Davidson  had  collected  70  volumes  from  different  sources. 
The  boobs  were  kept  in  the  superintendent's  office  and  pupils  were 
permitted  to  get  books  on  Saturdays. 

Mr.  J.  H,  Sharer  donated  a  fine  library  case  for  the  books.  T.  R. 
Morgan,  Sr.,  gave  a  donation  of  150  books.  In  a  few  months  the 
library  contained  610  volumes.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  library  were  soon  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Superintendent  Davidson  was  appointed  librarian  with 
power  to  select  assistants.  Up  to  1900  the  attendance  officer  did 
double  duty,  acting  as  attendance  officer  and  librarian.  M.  M. 
Southworth,  A.  C.  Silver  and  Lloyd  Fording  acting  in  this  capacity. 
In  1900  Harry  E.  Griffith  was  elected  as  librarian  with  instrut  tions 
to  catalogue  books  and  to  keep  the  library  open  certain  days  of  the 
week.  In  the  same  year  a  donation  of  $500  was  received  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  Eisteddfod  given  by  some  of  the  Welsh  people  of  the 
city.  A  charge  made  for  admission  to  commencement  exercises  for 
several  years  added  to  the  income.  Dr.  G.  L.  King,  Sr.,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  at  that  time,  saw  the  need  of  a  library  build- 
ing and  at  a  Board  meeting  in  18i)9  made  a  motion  that  a  Lommit- 
tee  be  appointed  to  correspond  with  Andrew  Carnegie  in  regard  to  it. 
Mr.  Carnegie  finally  pledged  $25,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  library 
building  provided  the  Board  would  agree  to  set  aside  $2500  annually 
for  its  support  and  the  Board  agreed  to  the  proposition.  The  west 
Bide  of  the  high  school  lot  was  selected  for  the  location  of  the  build- 
ing and  a  committee  consisting  of  C.  C.  Baker,  Frank  Transue  and 
J.  E.  Morris  was  appointed  to  confer  with  architects  in  regard  to 
plans  for  the  new  building.  The  building  was  dedicated  September 
6,  1904  at  which  time  it  contained  7500  volumes. 

Mr.  Griffith  was  succeeded  as  librarian  by  Miss  Louise  Russell, 
now  Mrs.  Wm.  Ailes  of  Milton  Street.  Other  librarians  have  been 
Miss  Harriet  Goss,  Miss  Erma  Grant,  now  Mrs.  George  Pluchel  of 
Market  Street,  Mrs.  Ida  Rhinehart  Mouk,  Mrs.  Pearl  Miller  Wykoff. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Atwell  Roller,  Mrs.  Dorothea  Doane  Keplingor.  Miss 
Jeannette  Burrell  and  Miss  Helen  Hlnshilwood.  Mr.  Howard  B. 
Sohn,  the  present  librarian,  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College  and  of 
the  Library  School  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  became  librarian 
of  the  Alliance  Carnegie  Library  in  1924  and  through  his  efforts  and 
that  of  the  trustees  the  library  has  greatly  increased  its  service  and 
usefulness  to  the  community.  The  following  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  library  is  given  by  Mr.  Sohn. 

Camejflc  Vrvv  Ijibrary 

The  past  decade  has  been  one  of  rapid  growth  for  the  local  li- 
brary. During  1939  the  library  and  its  59  cooperating  agencies  cir- 
culated 258,057  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  in  addition  to  2,- 
804  pictures  and  maps,  the  largest  circulation  in  the  history  of  the 


library.  The  circulation  was  more  than  double  that  for  ten  yeiars 
before,  or  1929,  which  was  127,585  volumes,  and  more  than  five 
times  that  for  fifteen  years  before,  or  1924,  which  was  49,758  vol- 
umes. 

The  library  served  the  city  itself  through  the  central  building, 
the  library  trailer,  branches  in  the  high  school  and  junior  high 
school,  the  hospital  library,  collections  In  11  public  elementary 
schools  and  St.  Joseph's  Parochial  School,  and  a  summer  collection 
of  children's  books  In  the  Mount  Union  College  Library,  while  it 
served  the  townships  of  Lexington,  Marlboro  and  Washington,  in 
Stark  County,  Smith,  in  Mahoning  County,  and  Knox,  in  Columbiana 
County,  through  the  brauch  at  Sebrlng,  stations  at  Homeworth, 
Limavllle,  Marlboro,  Maximo,  and  New  Baltimore,  collections  In  34 
village  and  rural  schools  and  summer  collections  for  children  in  one 
rural  home  and  two  camps. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  9,263  registered  borrowers, 
of  whom  5,915  were  adults  and  3,348  were  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Probably  2,000  unregistered  children  and  adults  also 
borrowed  books  at  the  school  and  rural  stations. 

On  December  31,  1939,  there  were  41,682  accessioned  volumes, 
of  which  29,467  were  adult  and  12,215  were  juvenile.  Uncatalogued 
pamphlets  approximated  2,600  and  there  were  6.847  pictures  and 
prints.  In  addition  to  the  central  library  books  there  were  2,616 
volumes  which  belonged  to  the  High  School  Library  and  250  vol- 
umes which  belonged  to  the  State  Street  Junior  High  School  Library. 
Current  magazines  and  newspapers  received  at  the  central  library 
numbered  160.  There  were  3.500  reference  volumes,  including  bound 
periodicals,  at  the  central  library. 

In  spite  of  increasing  demands  the  library  has  continued  to  op- 
erate at  considerably  less  than  the  one  dollar  per  capita  standard 
recommended  by  the  American  Library  Association.  The  cost  of 
operating  during  1939  was  only  $20,709.84,  or  a  per  capita  expense 
based  on  the  city's  population  of  $.898  and  only  of  $.506,  if  based 
on  a  population  of  40,895  for  the  five  townships. 

The  per  capita  circulation,  if  based  solely  on  the  city  popula- 
tion, was  11.02  volumes,  and,  if  based  on  the  population  of  the  five 
townships,  it  was  6.0G  volumes. 

There  were  25  story  hour  programs  attended  by  826  children, 
or  an  average  attendance  of  33  children. 

The  library  trustees  in  1939  included  J.  J.  Brown,  president. 
M.  C.  Moore,  vice-president,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Garlow,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Garrison. 
N.  A.  Geyer,  G.  E.  Graf  and  Dr.  G.  L,  King.  The  librarian,  H.  B. 
Sohn,  was  also  secretary-treasurer. 

The  staff  included,  besides  the  librarian.  Miss  Marion  Noble,  in 
charge  of  adult  book  selection  and  cataloging.  Miss  Clara  J,  Webber, 
in  charge  of  children's  work,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Mowry,  high  school  librarian. 
Miss  Fern  Vick,  In  charge  of  hospital  service  and  book  reserves,  Miss 
Janet  Noble,  in  charge  of  accessioning,  tiling  and  records.  Miss  Betty 
Gallagher,  loan  desk  assistant  in  charge  of  adult  overdues,  Miss 
Idalain  Gamble,  in  charge  of  the  Trailer  Branch,  Mrs.  Henry  Jurs 
and  Miss  Ruth  Davis,  who  served  during  different  periods  at  the 
State  Street  Junior  High  School  Library,  Mrs.  Raymond  Elliott,  la 
charge  of  of  the  Sebring  Branch  and  C.  E.  Garman,  custodian  .  The 
staff  was  a.pproximately  the  same  size  as  it  was  ten  years  before 
when  the  circulation  was  only  half  as  large.  But  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  National  Youtn  Ad- 
ministration, in  cooperation  with  Mount  Union  College,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  tor  the  library  to  have  completed  the  year 
without  considerably  more  expense  for  salaries.  At  the  close  of 
1939  the  library's  quota  included  six  WPA  employees  and  one  Mount 
Union  College  student  working  under  the  NYA. 

Much  of  the  Increase  in  the  use  of  the  library  during  the  past 
decade  is  due  to  the  depression.  In  common  with  nearly  every  other 
active  public  library  our  library  found  its  circulation  rapidly  in- 
creasing during  the  early  thirties  as  more  and  more  people  turned 
to  it  for  the  recreation  that  their  lack  of  income  prevented  them 
from  having  in  their  usual  way.  Here  are  typical  expressions  of 
appreciation  from  unemployed  men.  "I  would  be  in  the  asylum  it 
it  were  noL  for  the  library!"  said  one  borrower,  while  another  ex- 
claimed characteristically  "I  would  be  in  Massillon!" 

Another  factor  was  the  new  Ohio  law  whereby  libraries  received 
their  support  entirely  through  appropriations  granted  by  county 
budget  commissions  from  a  county-wide  tax  on  intangible  personal 
property.  Because  this  is  not  strictly  a  tax  on  local  property,  but 
on  that  of  people  throughout  the  county,  every  public  library  is  ex- 
pected to  permit  rural  as  well  as  city  residents  to  have  borrowers' 
cards  without  charge.  Very  soon  after  this  law  came  into  effect  the 
libraries  at  Canton.  Massillon  and  Alliance  informally  agreed  to  di- 
vide Stark  County  into  service  areas,  each  being  responsible  for 
the  people  residing  in  its  vicinity.  At  first  only  free  borrower?"  cards 
were  issued  to  be  used  at  the  central  libraries,  but  soon  nearby 
rural  and  village  schools  desired  collections  of  books  and  in  Decem- 
ber. 1935,  the  local  library  sent  Its  first  rural  deposit  collection  to  the 
Service  Station  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Umberger.  at  Marlboro.  In  January, 
1938,  increased  service  to  Alliance  borrowers  began  with  the  start- 
ing of  tlie  Trailer  Branch,  a  converted  16  foot  house-trailer  attrac- 
tively arranged  and  lighted  which  was  stationed  each  week  day  after- 
noon and  one  evening  in  a  section  of  the  city  distant  from  the  li- 
brary. Some  service  to  residents,  other  than  school  collections,  had 
been  needed  since  the  discontinuance  of  a  Main  Stret  station  at  the 
beginning  of  1932.  The  popular  Arcade  station  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  disastrous  Spring-Holzwarth  store  fire  in  January.  1931  and 
for  several  months  the  service  was  continued  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Lexington  Hotel.  Lack  of  funds,  however,  made  it  ncessary  to  close 
the  station,  The  Trailer  Brancli  has  proved  helpful  because  it  is 
possible  to  give  branch  service  to  several  parts  of  the  city  without 
the  prohibitive  expense  of  maintaining  separate  branches. 

In  1936  a  two-story  addition  was  built  to  the  south  of  the  cen- 
tral building  under  the  auspices  of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion.   The  government  supplied  approximately  $4,000  in  labor  and 
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material,  wblle  the  library  coatrib'nted  $2,500  in  material  and  equip- 
ment. On  the  main  floor  is  a  much-needed  and  attractive  office  and 
work  room  for  the  cataloguer  as  well  as  space  for  book  shelving 
and  chairs  for  readers,  while  the  basement  has  a  small  auditorium 
which  is  used  for  story  hour  programs. 

The  first  six  months  of  1940  have  brought  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  the  library,  with  additional  stops  for  the  Trailer  Branch, 
one  at  Bolton,  just  outside  the  city,  and  the  probable  opening  In  the 
fall  of  other  rural  deposit  stations. 

A  bequest  and  gifts  within  the  past  few  years  have  beon  of 
great  help  in  building  up  the  library's  collectlou  of  books  and  point 
the  way  to  other  desirable  gifts.  By  the  will  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 
B.  Haggart  the  library  received  $5,000  to  be  used  to  purchase  books. 
The  income  is  being  used  to  secure  books  which  will  be  of  more  per- 
manent value  than  many  bought  through  public  funds.  In  1932  the 
members  of  the  Wlmodausis  Literary  Circle  started  a  Nature  Shelf 
of  books  to  be  placed  in  the  Children's  Room,  gifts  from  club  mem- 
bers adding  volumes  to  It  each  year.  Following  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Pollock  Burrell,  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Clrcip,  mem- 
bers of  her  family  cooperated  with  her  former  associates  by  giving 
books  for  the  Shelf,  the  collection  henceforth  being  known  as  the 
Mary  Pollock  Burrell  Memorial  Shelf. 

The  first  trained  library  assistant  In  the  local  public  library  was 
Miss  Adeline  Perkins,  who  rame  in  1925  and  during  the  next  year 
and  a  half  did  much  needed  recataloglng.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Martin  and  Miss  Ethel  Goff,  the  latter  resigning  in  1930, 
when  Miss  Mary  J,  Anderson,  a  product  of  our  own  library,  returned 
from  training  and  continued  the  work  until  her  death  in  1937.  con- 
tributing much  through  hei-  enthusiasm  and  love  for  books.  Miss 
Anderson  was  succeeded  hy  the  present  capable  department  head, 
Miss  Marion  Noble. 

A  separate  children's  department  was  organized  under  Miss 
Josephine  Stanley,  now  Mrs.  Laurel  Fletcher  in  1926.  Miss  Stanley 
was  succeeded  in  1929  by  Miss  Laurel  Krleg,  who  remained  at  the 
head  of  this  branch  for  seven  and  one-half  years  during  which  co- 
operation with  the  schools  and  teachers  was  especially  developed. 
Capable  successors  to  Miss  Krleg  have  been  Mrs.  Robert  Wade  from 
1937  to  1938  and  the  present  children's  librarian.  Miss  Clara  J. 
Webber. 

Among  those  who  terminated  their  service  during  the  decade 
was  the  late  Miss  Helen  Hinshllwood,  who  gave  many  years  of  her 
life  to  the  library  and  who  had  many  friends  among  older  library 
patrons. 

The  Immediate  need  of  the  future  will  be  provision  for  addition- 
al shelving  at  the  central  library  as  (he  expansion  of  the  work  has 
meant  the  purchase  of  thousands  of  books  within  a  few  years.  Mez- 
zanine floors  should  be  built  in  the  stack  room.  The  cordial  goodwill 
of  patrons  and  local  residents  generally  is  appreciated  by  the  trus- 
tees and  staff.  With  such  support  it  is  hoped  that  the  library  may 
become  even  more  serviceable  as  a  public  institution. 


BY  MBS.  FRED  R.  DONAIjDSON 
A  Resume  of  the  50'fi  in  Alliance 

When  Henry  Howe,  a  young  man  of  30  years,  had  "turned 
his  back  on  Wall  Street"  and  traveled  on  his  snow-white  horse 
"Old  Pomp"  through  this  region  in  1846,  writing  history  and  mak- 
ing sketches,  on  his  route  to  Canton,  he  referred  only  to  Llmaville 
and  Freedom  In  his  notes,  as  being  north  of  Mt.  Union,  having 
made,  a  sketch  of  the  home  of  a  Swiss  farmer  near  the  Mount. 

In  1851  the  C.  &  P-  railroad  was  completed  through  Freedom, 
stock  subscriptions  had  sold  at  $50  a  share,  entailing  a  hardship 
on  some  subscribers  to  meet  payments. 

The  first  engine  that  came  to  Freedom.  "The  Ravenna,"  run 
by  John  Alby  and  fired  by  Benj.  McLaln,  was  very  beautiful  and 
of  attractive  and  symmetrical  design,  built  at  Taunto,  Mass. 

The  first  station  in  Freedom  was  at  Shaffer's  store  at  the  cor- 
ner of  North  Park  Avenue  and  Keystone  Street, 

Before  the  coming  of  the  railroads  (the  Ohio  and  Penn,  be- 
gan laying  track  west  of  Pittsburgh  in  1851)  what  was  afterwards 
called  Alliance  had  been  almost  a  wilderness,  with  few  comforts 
and  no  market,  the  post  office  some  distance  away,  but  the  "iron 
horse"  was  to  change  all  this.  The  point  at  which  the  C.  &  P. 
and  the  Ohio  &  Penn.  (as  It  was  then  called)  crossed,  was  referred 
to  as  "the  crossing"  until  later  when  Gen.  Robinson  gave  it  the 
name  of  Alliance.  In  1850  the  population  numbered  250,  accord- 
ing to  Howe. 

Before  1853  the  land  near  the  railroad  was  owned  by  Simeon 
Jennings.  Joseph  J.  Brooks,  I.  N.  Webb  and  Elisha  Teeters.  Elisha 
Teeters  and  his  young  wife  In  1835  had  settled  on  wild  land  of 
172  acres  about  two  miles  northwest  of  the  present  city  and  estab- 
lished a  home  and  developed  a  farm.  Sixteen  years  later,  having 
prospered,  Elisha  Teeters  bought  a  farm  of  80  acres  near  the  right 
of  way  of  the  new  railroad  and  laid  out  his  town,  known  as  the 
second  addition  to  Alliance  (Mr.  Hester  having  laid  out  the  first 
addition)  with  Liberty  Street  on  the  east  border,  the  railroad 
crossing  the  northeast  corner  while  Union  Avenue  was  the  west 
line.  Main  Street  was  about  the  center  of  his  80  acres.  The  first 
public  sale  of  lots  was  on  Sept.  15,  1851,  and  the  first  one  sold  at 
the  corner  of  Freedom  and  Main  brought  either  $35  or  $40. 

In  the  fall  of  1851  the  first  house  on  Main  Street  was  built 


and  purchased  later  from  A.  W.  Coates  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Preston.  It 
stood  opposite  the  site  where  the  brick  Methodist  Church  was  built 
in  later  years.  Mr.  Teeters  laid  out  three  additions  to  Alliance, 
respectively  In  1851,  1852  and  1853.  The  first  addition  was  sur- 
veyed by  Ellis  Johnson  and  the  second  and  third  hy  Surveyor 
Whltaker. 

The  two  railroads  became  the  trunk  lines  of  the  great  Penn- 
sylvania system  and  Alliance  was  made  the  terminal  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  road,  A  round  house  and  a  small  repair  shop  were 
erected.  Alliance  became  known  as  a  railroad  town  for  it  was  the 
end  of  the  division  where  the  train  crews  were  made  up  and  where 
they  rested  and  soon  homes  were  being  sought  by  the  railroad  men. 

In  1851  Isaac  Webb  laid  out  an  addition  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  railroad  track  and  built  the 
first  house  in  that  part  of  the  town  at  the  corner  of  Wehh  and 
Patterson  Streets. 

"About  this  period  the  grades  of  the  two  railroads  were 
completed  to  this  point.  Gen.  E.  R.  Eckley,  now  member  of  con- 
gress from  this  district,  passed  this  way  on  his  route  to  the  city 
of  Cleveland.  He  called  to  see  Sam  Casaaday,  .  .  .  and  the  old 
gentleman  was  very  much  Incensed  at  the  idea  of  a  locomotive 
passing  so  near  his  premises.  His  fences  would  be  torn  down, 
his  cattle  driven  off,  his  horses  become  unmanageable  and  the 
devilish  thing  drive  away  all  peace,  quiet  and  sleep  from  the  farm 
where  once  all  had  been  so  cozy  and  quiet.  He  desired  to  leave 
and  settle  far  away  from  the  whistle  of  the  engine  and  the  roar  of 
the  swift,  moving  cars  and  offered  the  land  at  twenty-five  dollars 
an  acre.  As  all  are  aware,  the  general  did  not  take  the  farm  at 
the  trifling  sum  asked,  and  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Simeon  Jen- 
nings and  Joseph  Brooks."  Mr.  Casaaday  moved  to  Canfleld,  Ohio. 
His  farm  house  stood  where  the  Community  House  of  the  First  M. 
E.  Church  now  stands. 

Col.  Daniel  Sourbeck,  a  hotel  man  of  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  was 
placed  In  charge  of  the  original  hotel  erected  by  the  Ohio  and 
Penn  Company,  at  the  crossing,  on  May  12,  1852.  The  Sourbeck 
House  added  to  the  early  fame  of  Alliance  by  the  excellence  of  the 
meals  served  there  and  Its  fame  traveled,  for  the  inquiry  was  often 
made,"  where  is  this  Alliance  and  its  famous  Sourbeck  House?" 

In  the  fall  of  1852  the  company  erected  on  the  north  side  of 
the  track,  a  neat  frame  building  where  Col,  Sourbeck  added  more 
lustre  to  his  fame  by  further  excellence  of  his  cuisine.  Famous 
people  stopped  here.  Louis  Kossuth,  the  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  was  received  with  honor  and  made  a  brief  address  in 
1852,  also  in  the  same  year,  Gen.  Wlnfleld  Scott  on  his  way  to 
Cleveland  where  he  made  the  historic  speech  which  lost  the  presi- 
dency to  the  Whig  party  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sharer  in  bis  history  of  early  Alliance  tells  of 
listening  to  the  speeches  of  these  men  and  also  relates  the  incident 
when  "Fred  Douglass  in  company  with  two  hundred  delegates  to  a 
Free  Soil  convention,  had  stopped  at  the  Sourbeck  in  1852  for  a 
dinner  previously  ordered.  Mr.  Sourbeck,  seeing  the  colored  man 
in  the  dining  room  and  not  knowing  he  was  one  of  the  party,  took 
steps  to  eject  bim  whereupon  all  present  arose  from  their  seats 
and  marched  in  a  body  to  the  round  house  which  stood  nearby  on 
the  north  side  of  the  track  and  adopted  a  series  of  stinging  resolu- 
tions, rebuking  Mr.  Sourbeck  for  the  indignity  he  had  heaped  upon 
them. 

In  1854  Alliance  was  incorporated  as  a  village. 
In  April,  1856,  it  was  swept  by  the  tornado  and  in  December 
of  that  same  year  the  railroad  collision  In  which  the  train  on  the 

C.  &  P.  crashed  Into  the  train  on  the  Ohio  and  Penn.  which  had  not 
yet  cleared  the  crossing.  It  was  rushing  along  at  such  speed  and 
hit  with  such  force  that  the  cars  were  pushed  into  the  wooden 
station  bouse  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  track  and 
where  the  platform  and  waiting  room  was  filled  with  people.  Eleven 
were  killed  and  twenty  seriously  hurt. 

In  1857  there  was  a  small-pox  scare  and  In  that  same  year 
the  Octagon  Hall  collapsed  while  a  school  exhibition  was  in  prog- 
ress, one  scholar  killed  and  several  people  injured. 

In  1856  the  first  Park  Street  school  building  was  built. 

The  Alliance  Ledger  and  Family  Journal,  a  four-page  sheet, 
with  Horatio  N.  Lewis  as  publisher  and  proprietor  published  De- 
cember 16,  1854,  carries  business  ads  for  Philip  Sharer,  furniture; 
attorneys,  H.  Laughlln,  Amos  Burden.  M.  D.  Stallcup.  A.  L.  Jones. 

Physicians  and  surgeons — James  Smiley,  M.  D.;  Dr.  R,  M. 
Buck;  W.  P.  Preston,  M.  D.;  C.  Jones,  M.  D.;  L.  L.  Lamborn,  M. 

D.  ;  Dr.  H.  Thomas,  Armstrong  &  Wilson  and  a  Dr.  Woodruff,  who 
resided  at  the  residence  of  Hugh  McLane,  about  1  miles  south  of 
Alliance  and  claiming  to  treat  successfully  Asiatic  cholera.  The 
Daguerreotyplst  was  J.  M.  Johnson  at  Mount  Union  also  a  fashionable 
tailor,  R.  H.  Brosius,  also  located  there. 

Mr.  Ely  who  came  to  Alliance  from  Ravenna  in  1853  was  one 
of  the  parties  who  planned  and  erected  the  Merchants'  Block  on 
Main  Street  and  in  which  he  had  his  quarters. 

In  this  block  were  located  J.  K.  Senter,  dealer  in  dry  goods, 
groceries,  varnishes,  dye  stuffs  and  all  common  drugs;  L.  Bardslee 
&  Co.,  dealers  in  stoves:  G.  P.  Bates  &  Co.,  dry  goods,  drugs  and 
medicines.  S.  Shaffer  &  Co.  had  a  warehouse  on  the  C.  &  P.  rail- 
road. 

In  1857  there  was  a  house  on  the  farm  of  Thomas  Nixon 
and  a  small  frame  one,  owned  by  Mr.  Stallcup,  the  only  houses  on 
the  avenue  that  stretched  between  the  villages  of  Mt,  Union  and 
Alliance. 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE 
By  R.  H.  Carr 

Parentufio  and  Blrtli  of  Orvlllo  Nelson  Hartshorii 
Mount  Union  College  was  started  In  the  Tillage  of  Mount 
Union  on  October  4,  1846,  yet  its  real  beginning  may  be  dated 
from  the  birth  of  a  lad  in  Nelson  Townahlp,  Portage  County,  23 
Union  College  are  Inextricably  Interworen.  The  United  States  census  of 
rears  e&rller.  The  life  of  this  lad  and  the  early  history  of  Mount 
1810  shows  that  Portage  County  had  then  2,995  inhabitants.  Among 
cbem  was  Samuel  Backus,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
bad  been  pensioned  by  the  government,  had  sold  his  farm  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  sought  a  new  home  in  the  comparative  wilderness  ot 
northeastern  Ohio.  His  daughter,  Asenath,  had  been  educated  in 
New  England  and  for  ten  years  was  one  of  the  early  school  teachers 
af  Portage  County. 

A  few  years  later  there  came  from  Connecticut,  Norris  Harts- 
born,  a  young  soldier  fresh  from  the  war  of  1812  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  much  heralded  Western  Reserve.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  he  found  a  welcome  at  the  flreslde  of  Samuel  Backus  for  their 
old  New  England  homes  were  not  many  miles  apart  and  they  un- 
doubtedly had  acquaintances  in  common.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  school-mistress,  Asenath  Backus,  and  the  young  farmer,  Norrla 
Hartshorn,  were  wed. 

The  couple  had  little  oE  this  world's  goods.  Hartshorn 
owned  a  small  farm  but  had  been  unable  to  erect  any  improve- 
ments on  it.  An  adjoining  farm  belonged  to  Deacon  Bradford 
Sherwood  and  on  it  in  a  crude  log  cabin,  about  one  and  one-half 
miles  northwest  of  Nelson  Center,  the  Hartshorns  lived  as  tenants. 
Here  was  born  on  August  20,  1823,  their  eldest  son,  Orville  Nelson, 
who  was  destined  to  make  one  of  the  outstanding  contributions  to 
education  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  At  the  site  of  the  log  cabin  today 
stands  a  stone  monument  in  which  is  a  bronze  tablet  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:  "Birthplace  of  Orville  Nelson  Hartshorn,  foun- 
der of  Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio.  Erected  by  its  board 
of  trustees,  August  20,  1923,  on  tlie  100th  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  "Take  a  square  view,  trust  God.  then  act,  leaving  to  Him 
the  consequences'."  The  last  sentence  was  the  favorite  motto  of  the 
founder. 

Boyhood  of  Hartshorn 

Six  months  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  the  elder  Hartshorn  sold 
bis  land  in  Portage  County  and  moved  to  a  tract  of  woodland 
which  he  had  purchased  iu  what  is  now  Mahoning  County  just 
jcross  the  line  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Lexington  Township. 
Soon  a  log  cabin  was  built  and  a  few  acres  of  ground  cleared. 
Here  the  hardest  kind  of  work  was  the  lot  of  the  Hartshorn  fam- 
ily. When  Orville  was  nine  years  old  his  father's  health  failed, 
due  to  exposure  and  overwork,  and  much  of  the  labor  of  the  farm 
depended  upon  the  boy.  In  addition  to  working  on  his  father's  and 
neighboring  farms,  he  was  trained  as  a  carpenter.  He  records  that 
he  occasionally  found  time  to  shoot  small  game  and  spear  fish  in 
the  nearby  Mahoning.  Frequently  he  saw  ^deer  and  wild  turkeys 
and  heard  wolves  howling  iu  the  night  time.  Some  of  the  near 
neighbors  of  the  Hartshorns  were  AUertons,  Clines,  Haines  and 
Haydens.  William  Cline.  the  father  of  Charles  G.  Ciiue  of  South 
Union  Avenue,  recalled  that  as  a  boy  he  had  seen  young  Hartshorn 
with  a  large  sack  of  wood  ashes  on  his  shoulder  trudging  to  Llma- 
ville  where  for  a  small  sum  of  money  he  sold  the  ashes  to  a  soap 
factory  then  in  operation  in  that  village.  One  of  Hartshorn's 
earliest  recollections  was  of  fugitive  runaway  slaves  traveling  on  the 
underground  railway,  stopping  at  his  father's  house  over  night  or 
for  several  days  in  bad  weather.  Listening  to  their  stories  the  boy 
received  a  thrill  which  he  could  never  forget. 

His  EducatiQU 

Nearly  all  the  early  education  which  Orville  Nelson  Hartshorn 
received  was  from  his  own  mother.  In  order  to  promote  education 
In  the  vicinity  the  elder  Hartshorn  built  a  log  schoolhouse  at  one 
corner  ot  his  farm.  Here  also  religious  services  were  held.  His 
mother  was  Orville's  first  day  school  as  well  as  Sabbath  school 
teacher.  She  also  set  time  for  the  education  of  her  children  in  the 
home,  during  the  daytime  when  they  were  small  and,  as  they  grew 
older,  evenings  were  utilized  for  systematic  instruction.  Later 
Hartshorn  attended  a  high  school  in  Deerfield  and  three  winter 
terms  in  the  Llnnean  Academy  which  was  then  in  operation  at  At- 
water.  He  was  employed  as  a  country  school  teacher  tor  a  num- 
ber of  short  winter  terms.  In  1844  he  taught  in  a  little  red  school 
bouse  in  Smith  Township  about  1  ^  miles  southwest  of  North  Ben- 
ton. He  then  became  a  student  at  Allegheny  College,  MeadvUle, 
Pa.,  where  he  defrayed  most  of  his  expense  by  manual  labor. 

Hartshorn  Comes  to  Mount  Union 

In  the  late  summer  of  1846,  not  having  funds  to  continue  in 
college,  young  Hartshorn  set  out  on  foot  to  scour  the  country  in 
search  of  employment  again  as  a  school  teacher.  Just  at  this  Junc- 
ture he  was  summoned  to  the  village  of  Mount  Union  where  an 
older  sister  was  in  her  last  illness.  While  assisting  In  the  care 
of  her,  he  promptly  started  to  discuss  with  the  villagers  the  ad- 
vantage of  starting  a  subscription  school  at  Mount  Union. 

A  public  meeting  was  called  late  in  August  of  that  year.  John 
Hair  presided  and  E.  N.  Johnson  Jr.  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
meeting.  Hair  operated  a  tavern  on  the  site  of  the  Mount  Union 
square  now  accupied  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  Johnson 
was  the  son  of  the  pioneer  and  founder  of  the  village.  At  the 
celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of  Mount  Union  College  held  in 
1896,  Mr.  Johnson  was  present  and,  In  telling  of  the  public  meeting 
of  August  1846,  stated  that  Professor  Hartshorn  "made  a  short 
speech  of  an  hour  and  a  halt  or  two  hours"  explaining  the  need 


and  advantages  of  the  school  which  he  had  In  mind;  that  the  ver- 
dict of  the  townspeople  was  "No,  we  cannot  do  it,"  but  that  the 
young  people  were  disappointed  and  agreed  with  Hartshorn  that 
it  could  be  done.  Seeing  their  earnestness  he  supplied  them  with 
jubscrlption  blanks  which  were  slowly  but  steadily  filled  out.  The 
result  was  that  the  plan  went  forward. 

No  suitable  room  could  then  be  found  in  the  village  except 
an  unfinished  one  in  the  upper  story  of  the  carding  mill.  Mr. 
Hartshorn  agreed  to  finish  the  room  and  temporarily  furnish  It. 
His  experience  as  a  carpenter  enabled  him  to  provide  with  his  own 
Lands  the  crude  desk  and  benches  needed.  On  October  6,  1846  the 
"select  school"  started  with  six  students.  One  of  these  was  his 
own  younger  brother,  Edwin,  who  later  became  his  assistant 
through  many  years  of  college  administration.  Another  was  Amanda 
Melviua  Brush,  the  daughter  of  Charles  F.  Brush,  who  owned  a 
farm  near  the  site  of  the  present  Alliance  Country  Club.  She  later 
became  the  wife  of  President  Hartshorn.  Several  of  the  children 
of  John  Hair  were  in  the  first  number.  Before  long  twenty  pupils 
had  been  enrolled  for  the  first  term. 

The  Old  Woolen  Mill 

As  the  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Mount  Union  College  approaches,  the  old  woolen  mill  and  Its 
site  in  Mount  Union  take  on  renewed  significance.  Perrin  in  his 
History  of  Stark  County  (1881)  makes  the  following  statement: 
"Soon  after  the  village  of  Mount  Union  was  laid  out,  Hale  Brothers, 
jf  Steubenville,  erected  a  large  woolen  factory.  They  had  talked 
the  matter  over  with  the  citizens  and  had  at  first  concluded  not  to 
build,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  they  might  have  an  elephant  on 
their  hands;  but  when  the  citizens  had  come  forward,  and  had  prom- 
ised to  erect  the  building  for  them,  they  furnishing  the  lumber,  etc., 
tiie  brothers  concluded  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  No  sooner  was 
the  building  erected  and  ready  for  occupancy  than  it  took  fire  and 
burned  to  the  ground,  consuming  all  the  apparatus,  machinery,  etc. 
The  brothers  went  to  work  and  erected  another  in  its  place.  This 
was  operated  for  a  time  and  then  sold  to  Solomon  Teegarden,  who 
did  quite  an  extensive  work  at  carding,  fulling,  etc.,  for  a  number 
of  years,  when  the  establishment  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  and 
was  not  afterwards  rebuilt.  The  enterprise  was  scarcely  a  success 
it  the  village.     No  cloth  was  manufactured." 

The  site  of  the  woolen  mill,  now  the  property  of  the  Mount 
Union  Mills  and  Coal  Yards,  was  deeded  by  Ellis  N.  Johnson  and 
Mary  Ann  Johnson  to  Solomon  Teegarden  and  Thomas  Teegarden 
on  January  7,  1S42.  The  description  in  the  deed  will  bring  mem- 
□ries  of  the  old  "Mill  Poud"  witli  its  skating  in  winter  and  cattails 
in  summer  to  many  Mount  Union  "boys."  The  parcel  conveyed  was 
120  feet  square  with  the  following  provision:  "Containing  four- 
teen tliousand  four  hundred  feet,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  together 
with  the  privilege  to  take  from  the  pond  or  lake  south  of  said  lot 
5o  much  water  as  may  be  necessary  for  fulling  and  colouring  of 
;loth  (to  be  taken  by  pipe  or  trunk  from  said  pond  so  as  not  to 
commit  waste)  reserving  at  tlie  same  time  so  much  of  said  water 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  drive  an  engine  for  a  steam  grist  and  saw 
mill  when  scarce  and  the  surface  water  at  all  times  for  my  own 
use  and  privileges." 

The  mill  property  was  sold  iu  1845  to  David  and  William  K. 
Hastings,  young  men  whose  father  operated  a  similar  mill  near  New 
Lisbon,  Columbiana  County.  It  was  the  Hasting  brothers  who  do- 
nated to  Professor  Hartshorn  the  room  in  their  mill  which  became 
the  location  of  the  beginning  of  Mount  Union  College.  As  the  time 
approaches  for  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Mount  Union  Col- 
lege in  1946,  this  site  should  tie  marked  by  a  suitable  memorial 
of  the  historic  event  in  the  history  of  education  in  this  part  of  Ohio. 

The  First  Year 

The  first  term  of  the  "select  school"  started  by  O,  N.  Hart- 
shorn on  October  20,  1846,  ended  about  three  months  later  and  on 
January  25,  1847  without  an  intervening  vacation  a  second  term 
started  in  the  woolen  milt  with  about  the  same  students  and  classes. 
This  term  continued  until  spring  when  it  closed  with  a  public  ex- 
amination of  the  classes  and  a  musical  and  literary  entertainment. 
Hartshorn  then  returned  to  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  where 
he  continued  as  a  student  in  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  terms  of 
that  Institution.  In  those  days  most  college  students  were  school 
teachers  who  taught  short  winter  terms  of  public  schools.  At  other 
times  the  early  pioneers  required  the  labor  of  young  people  to  help 
in  clearing  the  ground  and  in  farming. 

Hui-tshoni  Returns  To  Mount  Union 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  why  O.  N.  Hartshorn  came 
back  to  Mount  Union  in  the  fall  of  1847.  There  was  to  be  no  win- 
ter term  at  Allegheny  College  that  year.  He  had  the  conviction  that 
Mount  Union  was  a  good  site  for  a  permanent  educational  institu- 
tion. His  pupils  of  the  past  year  were  urging  him  to  return.  And 
last,  but  probably  not  least,  here  lived  an  able  young  woman  who 
had  become  his  heaifs  desire.  The  room  formerly  occupied  in  the 
woolen  mill  being  in  use,  permission  was  kindly  given  him  to  use 
the  Mount  Union  Baptist  Church  until  other  quarters  were  prepared. 
This  church  was  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  village  on  PorUge 
Street  (now  Union  Avenue),  and  was  the  church  which  Matthias 
Hester,  the  founder  of  Freedom,  had  sponsored  while  a  resident  of 
Mount  Union  from  1836  to  1838. 

The  Peoples  Meeting  House 
A  building  had  been  partly  constructed  on  lot  No.  8  In  the 
village  of  Mount  Union  located  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Penn  and 
Main  (State)  Streets.    In  a  history  of  the  College  which  President 
Hartshorn  wrote  in  1866  this  building  was  "dubiously  denominated 
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the  People's  Meeting  House."  Hevg  Hartshorn  completed  a  room 
in  the  early  winter  ot  1847  and  this  building  became  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  new  school  for  several  years.  When  later  this  building 
was  discarded  Cor  classroom  purposes  it  was  used  for  some  years  as 
a  rooming  place  by  women  students  and  was  then  nicknamed  "The 
Nunnery."  It  is  still  standing  at  101  Hartshorn  Street,  the  resi- 
dence of  J.  E.  Coldsnow,  having  been  moved  there  by  the  late  Alan 
Wickersham  when  he  erected  a  new  residence  on  its  former  site  at 
108  West  State  Street.  The  second  academic  year  of  the  school 
closed  in  the  spring  of  184S  with  the  usual  examinations  and  a 
public  program  given  by  the  members  of  the  literary  society.  After 
the  close  of  the  term  Hartshorn  again  returned  to  Allegheny  Col- 
lege. There  he  remained  until  he  had  completed  his  college  course, 
graduating  iu  the  class  ot  1849.  He  was  26  years  of  age  at  that 
time.  There  was  no  session  of  the  Mount  Union  school  in  the  win- 
ter of  1848-49. 

Mount  Union  Seniinni'y 

In  the  fall  of  1849  the  school  opened  again  in  its  former  quar- 
ters. It  was  now  called  the  "Mount  Union  Seminary"  and  62  stu- 
dents were  enrolled.  Two  assistants  were  employed,  one  being 
E.  N.  Johnson.  Jr.  of  Mount  Union,  who  later  assisted  in  the 
founding  of  the  California,  Pa.,  State  Normal  School,  and  was  also 
a  state  senator  for  this  district  in  Ohio.  The  other  assistant  was 
E.  N.  Hartshorn,  a  brother  of  the  principal,  who  taught  the  lower 
classes  and  also  acted  as  the  janitor  of  the  building.  On  November 
1,  1849,  0.  N.  Hartshorn  was  married  to  his  former  pupil,  Melvina 
A.  Brush.  He  had  now  become  convinced  of  the  stability  of  the 
school  which  he  had  started  at  Mount  Union.  He  decided  to  pur- 
chase the  property  being  used  and  equip  the  school  more  thoroughly. 
In  order  to  procure  funds  for  this  purpose  he  persuaded  his  par- 
ents to  deed  to  him  their  farm  iu  Smith  Township.  On  this  he 
raised  sufficient  funds  to  make  the  necessary  purchases.  He  made 
an  agreement  with  his  parents  to  take  care  of  them  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  which  agreement  was  faithfully  kept.  Within  a  few  years 
the  farm  was  sold  and  the  parents  moved  to  Mount  Union  where 
they  lived  with  their  sou  for  the  balance  of  their  days. 

Early  Groivth 

The  next  two  years  showed  a  rapid  increase  in  attendance. 
Many  of  the  students  had  taught  public  school  and  felt  the  need  of 
special' and  thorough  preparation  for  the  responsible  work  of  teach- 
ing. In  order  to  meet  this  demand  there  was  organized  a  normal 
department  with  courses  of  study  particularly  suited  to  those  pre- 
paring to  teach.  The  public  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers 
increased  rapidly  and  consequently  the  normal  department  continued 
to  grow  in  both  numbers  and  usefulness.  It  was  necessary  to  add 
additional  teacliers  to  the  staff.  By  the  spring  of  1851  the  attend- 
ance of  advanced  students  had  greatly  increased.  It  was  apparent 
that  more  equipment  was  needed  and  that  a  new  building  with  ap- 
propriate grounds  was  immediately  necessary.  Prof.  Hartshorn  pur- 
chased at  the  west  end  of  the  village  two  acres  of  ground  which  is 
now  the  eastern  part  of  the  Founders  Park  on  West  State  Street. 
Funds  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building  were  subscribed  by  citi- 
zens, on  the  plan  that  one-halt  be  donated  and  that  the  other  half 
be  refunded  in  tuition.  Here  in  1851  was  erected  a  new  and  com- 
modious two-story  building,  the  first  to  be  erected  especially  for 
the  purposes  of  the  new  institution.  Although  this  frame  academy 
building  has  been  removed  for  about  45  years  the  foundation  re- 
mains in  the  ground  in  Founders  Park  across  Hartshorn  Street  from 
the  Soldier's  Memorial  Hall.  The  exact  location  of  this  foundation 
and  of  the  well  at  its  southeast  corner  may  still  be  seen  when,  after 
an  extremely  dry  spell  in  the  summer,  the  grass  directly  above  the 
old  stones  becomes  parched  due  to  the  lack  of  depth  of  soil  at  these 
points.  This  building  was  sold  in  1896  to  the  late  L.  Stroup  and 
its  lumber  is  now  incorporated  in  the  storage  building  of  the  Scheetz 
Lumber  Company  on  South  Union  Avenue. 

Tlie  First  Catalog 

For  90  years,  without  a  break,  there  has  been  published  a  cat- 
alog at  Mount  Union.  The  ninetieth  Issue  appeared  in  February  of 
this  year.  The  first  was  the  "Catalogue  of  the  Teachers  and  Stu- 
dents of  Mount  Union  Seminary  for  the  year  ending  July  4,  1851. 
together  with  the  course  of  study,  conditions,  etc."  printed  by  Gott- 
schall  and  Martin.  Canton,  Ohio.  There  were  listed,  with  their 
home  addresses.  211  students  who  had  attended  during  the  year. 
154  of  these  were  gentlemen  and  57  ladies.  Some  excerpts  from 
this  first  catalog  are  as  follows:  "Board  of  Teachers — O.  N.  Hart- 
shorn, A.  B..  principal;  Ira  O.  Chapman.  (Mr.  Chapman  will  have 
completed  a  full  course  of  studies  in  a  few  days),  E.  N.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  and  Artemas  E.  Ward." 


BXOERPTS  FROM  FIRST  MOUNT  UNION  OOLI.EGE  CATALOG, 
ISSUED  IN  1851 
By  R.  HERMAN  CARR 
Normal  School  Department 

A  conviction,  that  a  "Normal  School,"  offering  superior  facili- 
ties to  those  who  may  have  in  view  that  highly  honorable  and  emi- 
nently useful,  but  too  much  neglected  profession  of  the  common 
school  teacher,  "Is  very  greatly  needed  in  this  section  of  our  coun- 
try", and  a  benevolent  desire  to  supply,  though  in  a  limited  and 
humble  degree,  this  Importunate  demand,  have  suggested  the  Idea 
of  connecting  with  this  Institution  a  Normal  School.  It  is  admitted 
that  this  is  an  undertaking,  than  which  no  other  Is  more  respon- 


sible. In  the  absence  of  the  necessity  of  a  normal  school,  In  this 
section,  for  preparing  teachers  for  their  important  duties,  the  auth- 
orities of  this  institution  would  rejoice  to  be  free  from  a  duty  so 
expensive,  laborious,  and  responsible.  If  our  state,  in  its  legislative 
capacity,  sees  fit  to  appropriate  no  funds  for  this  purpose,  should 
enterprising  Individuals  and  our  institutions  ot  learning,  be  deaf  to 
the  loud,  earnest,  and  entreating  calls  from  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try for  "better  teachers  and  more  of  them?"  The  idea  Is  becoming 
prevalent  In  nearly  all  localities,  that  there  Is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween learning  science  for  one's  self  and  learning  so  to  teach  it  to 
others,  as  to  develop  and  discipline,  fully  and  harmoniously,  all  the 
powers  and  sueceptibllitles  of  the  youthful  mind.  Society  is  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  great  truth,  that  to  succeed  in  any  given  call- 
ing, a  person  must  learn  how,  before  he  knows  how.  Accordingly 
a  person  should  first  learn  to  teach,  to  govern,  etc.,  as  also  the  best 
systems  of  teaching  and  governing,  before  he  assumes  the  entire 
charge  of  a  school — of  training  up  in  the  way  It  should  go,  the 
youthful,  ductile  mind,  which  is  in  its  nature  the  most  valuable, 
delicate,  and  complicated  of  anything  anywhere  to  be  found. 

Therefore,  for  the  particular  benefit  of  those  preparing  to  teach, 
the  authorities  of  this  institution  have  concluded  to  establish  a 
school  for  teachers  at  the  commencement  of  next  term,  and  to  sus- 
tain a  model  class.  The  ages  of  the  scholars  attending  It  will  vary 
from  five  to  12  years,  and  they  will  be  taken  promiscuously  from 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  management  of  this  class,  teachers  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  progress  of  the  children 
under  the  most  improved  systems  of  instruction,  and  can  also  test 
their  own  abilities  as  a  teacher.  In  addition  to  teaching  In  the 
model  class,  the  teachers  will  meet  daily  during  the  term  to  attend 
lectures  on  modes  of  teaching  and  governing  a  school,  the  impor- 
tance and  dignity  of  the  teacher's  calling,  etc. 

There  is  ulready  permanently  organized  a  Teachers'  Association 
for  the  promotion  of  common  schools,  the  exchange  of  sentiment, 
and  the  concentration  of  effort  and  union  of  feeling  among  the 
friends  of  learning. 

The  public  may  be  assured,  that  great  attention  will  be  given 
to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  those  expecting  to  become  teachers; 
and  that  no  one  will  receive  a  recommendation  as  a  teacher  from 
the  authorities  of  this  institution,  who  is  not  competent  to  accom- 
plish all  the  specifications  of  his  recommendations. 

A  teacher,  to  be  recommended  by  the  authorities  of  this  insti- 
tution, must  have  attended  at  least  one  full  course  of  lectures  on 
tbe  subject  of  teaching;  and  additionally,  he  must  have  engaged  in 
the  instruction  of  the  model  class  and  have  evinced  In  it  an  apti- 
tude to  teach  and  to  govern. 

If  the  public  employ  those  who  go  out  hence  without  a  rec- 
ommendation, we  will  not  hold  ourselves  accountable  for  failures, 
and  consequent  disappointment. 

Division  Of  The  Year 

The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms.  The  first  term  of  12 
weeks  commences  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  in  August.  The  second  term 
of  16  weeks  commences  on  the  2ud  Tuesday  in  November;  and  the 
third  term  ot  14  weeks  commences  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  March. 

As  the  plan  of  instruction  laid  out  for  each  class  will  require 
tlie  whole  term  for  its  completion,  it  is  exceedingly  important,  that 
students  should  continue  through  the  term;  accordingly  no  student 
will  be  received  for  less  than  a  terra,  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

Students  prepared  to  enter  classes  already  in  operation  will  be 
admitted  at  any  time  in  the  term. 

Instruction  in  vocal  music  will  also  be  given. 

Expenses — Tuition  Per  Tenn  Of  Twelve  Weeks 

Orthography,  Reading.  Writing  and  Geography  ?2.oy 

Arithmetic.  English  Grammar.  Bookkeeping,  Rhetoric  and 

Logic,  Mental  Philosophy,  Anatomy  and  Physiology   3.U0 

Any  of  the  other  branches  in  the  course   4.00 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  a  price  varying 
from  75  cents  to  |1.25  per  week.  The  expenses  of  those  desiring  to 
board  themselves  need  not  exceed  50  cents  per  week  for  board  and 
room-rent. 

Labor  can  be  obtained  in  the  village  and  vicinity  at  a  fair  price, 
by  young  men  wishing,  by  manual  labor,  to  defray  a  part  or  all  of 
their  expenses. 

The  charge  for  tuition  must  be  invariably  settled  in  advance, 
either  by  actual  payment  or  satisfactory  arrangements — a  condition 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  success  of  an  institution  whose  de- 
pendence is  exclusively  on  its  tuition  fee;  and  whose  annual  outlays 
for  experienced  and  thoroughly  qualified  teachers  and  for  new  and 
approved  apparatus,  are  considerable. 

If  payment  be  delayed  until  the  end  of  the  term  50  cents  more 
will  be  charged. 

Those  in  very  Indigent  circumstances  will  be  allowed  Indulgence 
for  dues. 

Furthermore,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  the  student 
be  present  at  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  term  as  on  that  and 
the  day  following  the  students  are  examined  and  classified;  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Seminary  are  then  explained  and  all  arrangements 
are  made  for  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  students. 

Location 

The  Seminary  has  a  healthy,  pleasant,  and  retired  location  in 
the  village  of  Mount  Union,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  16  miles  eastward 
of  Canton,  on  the  public  road  leading  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Woos- 
ter,  and  is  situated  on  very  high  ground,  within  one  mile  and  a  half 


of  the  place  where  the  railroad  leading  from  WellBVllle  to  Cleveland 
croasBS  the  railroad  from  Pittsburgh  to  MansQeld.  The  country 
around  it  Is  elevated,  fertile,  and  healthy  almost  without  a  ijarallel. 

The  building  used  the  past  year  has  been  found  unsuitable  lor 
the  rapidly  increasing  demands  of  the  school,  but  a  new  two  story 
building  45  by  60  feet  has  been  recently  erected,  and  the  entire 
work  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  term. 
This  building  will  compare  well  with  any  of  the  kind  In  the  coun- 
try. It  contains  convenient  recitation  rooms,  and  two  commodious 
study  rooms — one  for  gentlemen  and  the  other  for  ladles.  In  these 
study  rooms  each  student  will  be  accommodated  with  a  comforUble 
and  separate  seat  and  appropriate  desk.  On  the  top  of  the  building 
there  is  a  convenient  and  substantial  observatory,  affording  a  beau- 
tiful and  commanding  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  the 
intention  to  procure  for  this  observatory,  at  an  early  period,  a  tele- 
scope of  considerable  magnifying  power. 

Moral  Instruction 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Moral  Culture,  as  well 
as  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  intellectual  training  of  the  studentfl. 

No  effort  Is  made — none  ever  will  be  made — to  teach  the  pecul- 
iarities of  any  sect;  even  the  prejudices,  much  more  the  con- 
sciencious  scruples  of  those  who  entertain  any,  will  always  be  re- 
spected. But  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Protestant  and  Evan- 
gelical faith,  are  fully  embraced  and  distinctly  taught  in  the  Sem- 
inary as  a  portion  of  its  previously  mentioned  course  of  study. 
Regulations 

1.  Punctual  attendance  and  regular  recitations  will  be  required 
of  each  student. 

2.  Playing  at  games  of  chance  or  the  use  of  profane  language 
cannot  be  allowed. 

3.  The  use  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating  drink  will  not  be  per- 
mitted except  when  prescribed,  in  case  of  illness,  by  a  regular 
physician. 

4.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  idle  away  his  time  at  pub- 
lic places  of  resort  such  as  taverns,  stores  or  groceries,  or  in  any 
other  way  to  squander  his  time. 

B.  Study  hours  and  recesses  will  be  arranged  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  term. 

6.  Each  student  has  his  own  studies  assigned  to  him  when  he 
enters  school,  according  to  his  Qualifications,  always  consulting  his 
own  wishes  or  those  of  his  parents  or  guardian;  and  no  student  can 
drop  or  change  any  study  assigned  to  him  without  permission. 

7.  No  student  without  permission  will  be  allowed  to  attend 
instruction  elsewhere,  thai  will  conflict  with  his  regular  studies  In 
the  Seminary. 

8.  Every  student  by  the  act  of  becoming  a  member  of  this 
institution  pledges  himself  to  comply  with  its  regulations  till  the 
close  of  the  term  for  which  he  enters. 

The  Literary  Societies. 
Id  the  early  history  of  Mount  Union  College  the  most  im- 
portant activity  apart  from  classroom  work  was  that  of  the  literary 
societies.  The  beginning  of  this  was  practically  coincident  with 
the  starting  of  the  "Select  School"  by  Prof.  O.  N.  Hartshorn.  Just 
one  month  after  the  founding  of  the  school  the  first  literary  society 
was  organized  on  November  20,  1846.  In  it  were  enrolled  nearly 
all  of  the  students  in  the  select  school.  The  citizens  of  the  village 
and  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  students,  participated  in  the 
first  meeting.  At  this  time,  In  addition  to  the  regular  perform- 
ances, which  consisted  of  declamations,  compositions,  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  debates,  and  criticisms  by  the  principal  or  other 
appointed  critics,  a  part  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  competitive 
spelling.  These  contests  proved  to  be  quite  exciting  and  aroused 
keen  interest  in  the  community. 

Republican  Literary  Society 
On  December  15,  1S49,  a  constitution  was  adopted  for  the 
new  society  under  the  name,  "The  Republican  Literary  Society  of 
Mount  Union  Seminary."  Within  a  few  years  this  organization 
had  grown  so  large  that  a  division  of  its  membership  was  deemed 
wise.  Committees  were  appointed  to  "choose  sides"  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  Linnean  Literary  Society  came  into  being  in  the  spring  of 
1854.  In  later  years  a  third  society  "The  Cosmian  Literary  So- 
ciety" was  also  organized.  Around  these  organizations  centered 
much  of  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  college  and  com- 
munity. Periodic  contests  between  the  two  earlier  societies  were  in 
particular  events  which  aroused  great  enthusiasm. 

Tlie  Literai-y  Society  Catalogs 
These  societies  issued  elaborate  catalogs  giving  a  short  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  organization,  a  list  of  members  "honorary, 
absent,  and  present,"  with  the  constitution  and  other  regulations. 
Among  the  honorary  members  were  persons  of  a  national  prominence 
some  of  whom  had  come  to  the  village  to  address  the  college  or 
literary  societies.  Others  were  prominent  citizens  of  the  neighbor- 
hood who  had  taken  part  or  otherwise  shown  their  interest  in  the 
literary  exercises. 

The  first  triennial  catalog  of  the  Republican  Literary  Society 
appeared  In  18B7  and  that  of  the  Linnean  Literary  Society  in  1858. 
The  Republican  catalog  contained  the  following  list  of  the  regular 
members  in  1850  showing  the  charter  members  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  organization  of  that  society  the  year  before: 

Gentlemen — Howard  Barnaby,  Stark  County,  Ohio;  Benjamin 
Bathe,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio;  "Wm.  Cassady,  Canfield,  Ohio;  *Abraham 
Cassady,  Canfield,  Ohio;  S.  S.  Detchon,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio; 
•Joseph  Dilworth,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio;  *Henry  Doyle,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio; 
J.  B.  English,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio;  *J.  M.  Fllson,  Alliance,  Ohio; 
*Franklin  Garretson,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio;  *Pllmpton  Greer,  Stark 
County,  Ohio;    *Samuel  G.  Hair,  Mt.   Union,   Ohio;    'J.   B.  Hair, 


Mt,  Union,  Ohio;  •John  Hair,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio;  *David  Hale,  Colum- 
biana County,  Ohio;  'James  Hastings,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio; 
•Wm.  Hastings,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio;  *0.  N.  Hartshorn,  A.  M., 
Mt.  Union,  Ohio;  'E.  N.  Hartshorn,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio;  •Sylvester 
Hoadly,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio;  E.  N.  Johnson  Jr.,  California,  Pa.; 
'•Wesly  Hnrat,  Stark  County,  Ohio;  'John  McGown,  Mahoning 
County,  Ohio;  'Andrew  McGown,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio;  'Fitch 
McLean,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio;  'Wm.  MlHhouse,  Dupont,  Ind.; 
Jacob  Oswalt,  Maximo,  Ohio;  *Joseph  Passmore.  Mahoning  County, 
Ohio;  R.  H.  Reed.  Stark  County,  Ohio. 

Ladies — *Melissa  Borton,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio;  'Mary  C.  Brush, 
Stark  County,  Ohio;  'Jane  A.  Brush,  Stark  County,  Ohio;  •Har- 
riet E.  Catell,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio;  'Harriet  J.  Hair,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio; 
•Ann  M.  Hair,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio;  Elzabeth  Hartzell,  Mahoning  Coun- 
ty; Deborah  Hartzell,  Mahoning  County;  "Mary  Hastings,  Colum- 
biana County:  Mathew  Hoadly.  Mahoning  County,  Ohio;  *Rebecca 
Holies,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio;  "Jennet  Johnson,  Columbiana,  Ohio; 
'Sarah  A.  McLean,  Columbiana,  Ohio;  Rebecca  J.  Johnson,  Mt. 
Union,  Ohio;  Martha  Rawls,  Stark  County.  Ohio. 
•Original  founders. 

Typical  pM^ram 
The  following  is  the  program  of  "the  con-joint  exercises  of 
the  Republican  and  Linnean  Literary  Societies  which  were  given 
with  much  credit,  not  only  to  the  performers  but  also  to  both  bo- 
cities  on  the  evening  of  March   8,  1855." 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES 
MUSIC  PRAYER  MUSIC 

ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS 
PERIODICAL — "The  Queen  of  Night,"   Miss  E.   W.   Smith,  Han- 
over, O.  (L.) 

PERIODICAL — "Gem  of  Progression,"  A.  E.  Hardman,  Salem, 
O.  (R.) 

MUSIC  ON  PIANO 
PERIODICAL — "Good  Templar's  Guide,  J.  Fox,  Alliance,  O.  (R.) 
PERIODICAL — "The   Literary   Germ."    R.   Z.   Wise,  Middebranch, 
O.  (L.) 

VOCAL  MUSIC 
DISCUSSION 

Resolved:  That  we  as  true  patriots,  should  obey  all  laws  enacted 
by  the  government,  until  legitimately  repealed. 

Affirm — S.  M.  Hall,  N.  Springfield,  O.  (R.).  N.  A.  Olmstead,  Pal- 
myra. O.  (R.). 

Deny — J.  A.  Wilcox.  Deerfield.  O.  (L.).  L.  Williams,  New  Phila- 
delphia,   O.  (L.). 

MUSIC  ON  PIANO 
ORIGINAL  ORATION 
"The  Present  Age  Compared  with  the  Past,"  Miss  L.  E.  Hardman, 

Salem.  O.  (R.). 
"Claims  of  Society  Upon  the  Young,"  R.  C.  Williams,  Mt.  Union, 
O.  (L.). 

MUSIC  ON  MELODEON 
"Necessity  of  Education,"  Jesse  Miller,  Sharon,  O.  (R.). 
"The  Claim  of  the  Present  Age  On  American  Youth,"  A.  Baker,  N. 
Garden,  O.  (L.). 

VOCAL  MUSIC— BENEDICTION 

Anti-Slavery  Sentiment 
In  the  hectic  years  just  preceding  the  Civil  War  the  political 
issues  of  the  day  were  hotly  contested.  In  particular  the  question 
of  states  rights  and  slavery  naturally  took  the  forefront.  Mount 
Union  was  situated  in  a  strong  abolitionist  territory  and  branches 
of  the  famous  underground  railway  system  extended  through  the 
community.  However,  the  College  at  this  time  drew  many  students 
from  southern  Ohio  and  neighboring  states  where  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  was  not  popular.  Among  these  were  two  sisters  from  Vir- 
ginia who  were  in  attendance  in  1858.  At  that  time  the  students 
were  required  each  Saturday  morning  to  participate  in  literary  exer- 
cises called  "Rhetoricals."  One  of  the  sisters  from  Virginia  here 
read  as  her  required  performance  an  essay,  evidently  prepared  by 
some  talented  advocate  of  the  southern  sentiment,  entitled  "The 
Refining  and  Civilizing  Influence  of  Slaveiy."  It  happened  that  on 
that  occasion  thre  was  present  as  a  visitor  to  the  institution  a  col- 
ored orator  from  London.  England.  Following  the  reading  of  the 
young  lady's  essay  Professor  Hartshorn  introduced  the  visitor  and 
asked  him  to  speak  saying,  "Here  at  Mount  Union  it  is  our  policy 
to  hear  both  sides  of  every  question."  The  colored  visitor  then 
gave  an  eloquent  statement  of  his  side  of  the  slavery  question, 
much  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  young  ladles  from  Virginia. 

Recollections  of  Henry  S.  Lehr 

In  his  memoirs  the  late  Henry  S.  Lehr,  founder  of  Ohio  North- 
ern Uhiverslty  and  for  many  years  its  president,  tells  that  while 
a  student  in  Mount  Union  in  the  late  "SO's  he  was  selected  to  de- 
bate the  (luestion — "Resolved:  that  all  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
should  be  obeyed  until  repealed  by  the  same  authority."  His  fam- 
ily having  been  strong  pro-slave  Democrats,  Mr.  Lehr  believed  that 
the  fugitive  slave  law  was  a  proper  one  and  supported  his  side  earn- 
estly with  bis  arguments.  He  states  that  the  leading  speaker  on  the 
other  side  was.  however,  one  of  the  best  debaters  that  he  had  ever 
heard  and  that  he  was  greatly  impressed  with  that  speaker's  argu- 
ments. Consideration  and  study  convinced  him  that  he  had  been  In 
error  on  the  slave  question  and  he  became  an  ardent  anti-slavery 
Republican. 

The  Family  and  School  Instructor 
In  1855  a  project  quite  ambitious  for  so  young  and  small  an 
institution  appeared  in  the  publication  of  a  magazine  entitled  "The 
Family  and  School  Instructor."    This  was  described  in  its  own  pros- 
pectus as  "a  monthly  magazine  of  forty  pages,  published  by  the 
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officers  and  students  of  Mt.  Union  Seminary  and  devoted  to  the 
three  following  objects: 

First:     A  Repository  of  Science,  Art  and  Literature. 

Second:    The  United  Interests  of  the  Family  and  School. 

Third;     The  General  Improvement  of  Society. 

Prof.  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  A.  M.,  was  the  editor  and  the  printing 
was  done  by  Keen  &  Lewis,  Ledger  Office,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Volume  1,  Number  1,  was  published  in  March,  185G.  Among 
the  contributors  to  the  first  issue  were  ProfeSBors  Ira  O.  Chapman, 
George  W.  Clarke  and  Josiah  Williams,  and  the  following  students: 
A.  Baker  oE  New  Garden,  Joseph  Carr  of  Damascoville,  Jane  Chap- 
man of  Mount  Union,  B  F.  Fast  of  East  Springfield  and  William 
Mllhoufl  of  Mount  Union.  Poetical  numbers  were  contributed  by 
Eliza  Boyd  of  Marion,  Sally  Hall  of  North  Springfield  and  Rachel 
Williams  of  Mount  Union.  In  the  editor's  column  there  appeared 
an  article  headed  "Great  Britain"  which  we  Quote  In  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  propose  to  give,  in  substance,  (not  in  his  own  elegant 
language),  an  outline  of  a  lecture,  delivered  by  Horace  Mann,  in  his 
own  peculiar  and  forcible  diction  and  easy  elocution  at  Salem,  O., 
Jan.  16,  1865,  to  a  large  intelligent  and  attentive  audience. 

"The  following  abstract  is  a  copy  of  the  notes  which  we  took 
while  listening  to  him,  (except  a  slight  alteration  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  topics).  We  took  only  a  'bird's  eye'  glance  at 
the  discourse  which  Mr.  Mann  said  was  a  'bird's  eye'  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  he  was  privileged  personally  to  view  from  both  her  'sunny' 
and  'unsunny  side'": 

In  the  second  number  appeared  an  interesting  contribution  en- 
titled, "Anti-Slavery"  by  the  well  known  writer  and  physician.  Dr. 
L.  L.  Lamborn  of  Alliance.  The  following  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Lam- 
born's  article: 

"William  Wells  Brown,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  lectured  in 
Alliance  on  the  25th  ultimo,  and  in  Mt.  Union  on  the  following  eve- 
ning. Mr.  Brown  was  a  slave  until  he  was  19  years  of  age,  at  which 
period  of  his  life  he  escaped  from  bondage  to  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
and  there  began  his  inauspicious  efforts  to  obtain  an  education;  in 
this  he  succeeded  prosperously,  and  published  an  autobiography 
which  had  an  extensive  sale,  but  ts  at  present  out  of  print. 

"Mr.  Brown  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Convention  at 
Paris  In  1848  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  residing  in  Lon- 
don, England,  where  he  published  a  work  of  his  foreign  travels, 
which  has  recently  been  republished  In  America.  This  work  gives 
its  author  unstintlngly  the  character  of  a  terse  and  vigorous  writer. 

"Mr.  Brown  must  be  near  40  years  of  age,  and  as  a  speaker 
will  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  Frederick  Douglass,  one  of  the 
first  orators  of  the  nation.  By  apt  illustration,  vivid  delineations  of 
things,  persons,  and  places,  with  exciting  episodes  from  his  own 
eventful  life,  he  maintained  the  riveted  attention  of  his  audiences 
during  his  protracted  speeches."  Then  followed  Dr.  Lamborn's 
resume  of  the  arguments  of  the  speaker. 

Certain  of  the  contributions  for  the  succeeding  numbers  were 
written  by  authors  from  a  distance  but  the  majority  were  contri- 
buted by  local  talent.  Number  11,  for  January  1866,  contained  the 
following  notice:  "We  recommend  to  public  notice  and  confidence  a 
new  and  splendid  map  of  SUrk  County,  accurate  and  extensive  in 
matters  interesting  and  important  to  every  citizen  of  the  county  and 
also  to  friends  of  improvement  generally.  Published  by  Williams, 
Dorr  and  Co.,  at  $5.00."  It  was  reported  that  3000  copies  of  the 
first  volume  of  "The  Family  and  School  Instructor"  were  being 
printed.  The  College  has  in  its  files  only  11  numbers  of  this  publi- 
cation and  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  if  any  issue  was  printed  after 
January  1856.  The  effort  undoubtedly  came  to  an  early  end  due  to 
the  difficulties  of  financing  so  ambitious  a  project. 

GROWTH  IN  THE  FIFTIES 

There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  attendance  of  students  in 
the  Mount  Union  Seminary  and  Normal  School  following  the  erec- 
tion of  the  academy  building  In  1851.  This  is  shown  by  the  regis- 
tration in  the 

1851 —  men  154,  women     57,  total  211 

1852 —  men  162,  women     70,  total  232 

1853 —  men  184,  women     82,  total  266 

1854 —  men  227.  women    77,  total  304 

1855 —  men  234,  women  108,  total  342 

1856 —  men  2G5,  women  117,  total  372 

1857 —  men  310,  women  131,  total  441 

It  must  not  he  thought  that  the  students  represented  by  the 
figures  above  mentioned  were  in  attendance  at  the  school  all  at  one 
time.  There  were  three  terms  in  the  year  and  many  attended  but 
one  term.  At  that  time  many  country  schools  had  two  sessions,  one 
in  the  winter  and  one  in  the  mid-summer.  There  was  too  much  to 
do  on  the  farms  to  allow  children  to  attend  school  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  The  winter  term  at  Mount  Union  was  therefore  small  because 
a  large  proportion  of  its  students  were  teaching  country  schools  at 
that  time. 

Increase  in  Teaching  Staff 
In  1851  Ira  O.  Chapman,  just  graduated  from  Allegheny  College, 
joined  the  teaching  staff  at  Mount  Union.  At  Allegheny  he  had 
been  for  several  years  a  fellow  student  and  roommate  of  O.  N.  Harts- 
horn. He  came  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  astronomv  and 
continued  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  officer  of  the  College 
until  his  death  in  1880.  He  built  the  large  brick  residence  which 
is  now  the  home  of  Dr.  F.  P.  Bennett  at  1820  South  Union  Avenue. 
Another  graduate  from  Allegheny  College  came  in  1S54,  as  professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  language  and  literature,  George  Washington 
Clarke.  For  forty-four  years  he  served  the  College  without  missing 
a  term  of  teaching.    His  home  was  located  at  what  le  now  319  West 


State  Street.  Edwin  N.  Hartshorn,  the  brother  of  the  founder,  who 
had  been  a  student  from  the  origin  In  1846,  and  had  taught  some 
classes  In  subsequent  years  was  elected  professor  of  Natural  Science 
in  1857.  He  also  was  connected  with  the  College  for  forty-four 
years  and  built  a  substantial  brick  residence  which  was  suhsequent- 
ly  used  as  a  fraternity  house  at  1690  S.  Union  Avenue. 

While  Professors  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  I.  O.  Chapman,  G.  W.  Clarke, 
and  E.  N.  Hartshorn  were  the  only  teachers  of  the  earliest  days  other 
teachers  were  secured  as  assistants.  In  the  catalog  of  the  Seminary 
for  1857  these  are  listed  as  follows: 

J.  B.  York,  Assistant  Teacher  of  German  Language  and  Common 
Branches. 

S.  F.  DeFord,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Mathematics. 

G.  Hester.  Assistant  Teacher  o£  Chemistry. 

J.  W.  Glllaspie,  Teacher  of  Music  on  Piano  and  Melodeon. 

Mrs.  Jane  Weston  Chapman.  Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Painting 

W.  P.  Cooper,  Teacher  of  Penmanship. 

Previous  to  1857  assistant  teachers  had  been  E.  N.  Johnson,  Jr.. 
Sarah  H.  Weston,  Matthias  Harter.  J.  E.  McGowen,  Artemas  E.  Ward 
Rachel  Newton,  W.  C.  Caldwell,  Josiah  Williams,  L.  T.  Park  Rachei 
Williams,  A.  N.  Borden,  J.  Q.  Hole,  Louisa  L.  Clark  and  Martha  A 
Blanchard. 

Plans  for  a  College 
Not  only  had  the  number  of  students  increased,  but  fiom  those 
who  had  been  in  attendance  and  who  had  completed  the  work  of- 
fered, there  arose  a  demand  for  courses  of  a  higher  grade.  Grad- 
ually such  courses  had  been  added  until  they  approximated  those 
usually  given  in  colleges  of  those  days.  It  had  been  the  ambition 
of  the  founder  from  the  beginning  to  develop  Mount  Union  into  an 
institution  of  full  collegiate  rank.  Now  the  logical  conclusion  was 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  legal  proceedings  to  be  taken  to 
carry  that  ambition  into  effect.  Under  the  statutes  of  the  Slate  of 
Ohio  of  that  time  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  a  corporation  was  in 
the  province  of  the  county  officials  rather  than  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  at  present.  There  was  a  legal  prerequisite  to  the  granting 
of  a  charter  to  such  a  corporation  as  was  planned  at  Mount  Union 
that  the  institution  should  possess  by  donation,  subscription  or  other- 
wise property,  real  or  personal,  or  both,  to  the  amount  of  five  thous- 
and dollars.  ■ 

.Ippllcatfon  for  Oiai-tcr 

The  culmination  of  the  planning  took  place  in  a  meiftlng  held 
on  December  4,  1S57  of  which  I.  0.  Chapman  was  chairman  and 
O.  N.  Hartshorn  secretary.  O.  N.  Hartshorn  donated  to  the  proposed 
corporation  the  land  and  building  for  which  the  title  was  in  his 
name.  He  and  the  other  professors  contributed  the  equipment  which 
they  had  personally  provided.  Active  in  the  organization  was  Robert 
R.  Hilton,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Mount  Union  who  had  assist- 
ed the  young  institution  by  erecting  a  number  of  residences  nearby 
for  the  housing  of  students.  Articles  of  Association  were  adopted 
containing  ten  sections  fixing  the  name  of  the  institution  as  "Mount 
Union  College."  providing  for  the  control  and  management  under  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  whom  O.  N.  Hartshorn.  I.  O.  Chapman.  G.  W 
Clarke,  E.  N.  Hartshorn,  and  Robert  R.  Hilton  were  to  be  the  first 
members,  and  specifying  other  details  of  the  conduct  of  the  urgcniza- 
tlon.  An  ajjplication  was  prepared  and  directed  to  Henry  Cock 
Auditor  of  Stark  County  stating  the  desire  to  establish  an  institution 
of  learning,  having  collegiate  powers  at  Mount  Union  and  requesting 
him  to  appoint  three  freeholders  of  the  county  to  appraise  the  prop- 
erty to  be  used  in  establishing  the  institution. 

The  Appi-nisnl 

On  December  5,  1857  Ihe  auditor  appointed  C.  C.  Cook,  Wm. 
Antram,  and  Daniel  Pitzpatric  as  such  appraisers  and  directed  them 
to  meet  at  Mount  Union  on  the  12th  day  of  December  18.t7  make 
a  full  schedule  of  the  property  with  value  affixed  and  return  such 
schedule  without  delay.  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
county  auditor  the  appraisers  met  with  the  staff  of  the  Seminary  at 
Mount  Union  and  as  a  result  submitted  the  following  report: 

Mount  Union,  December  12,  1857 

"We,  the  within  named  appraisers,  met  at  the  time  and  place 
specified  in  the  notice  and  after  first  being  duly  qualified,  we  submit 
the  following  schedule  of  property  with  the  value  at  which  we  esti- 
mate it: 

Nearly  two  acres  of  land  with  the  Building  and  other  appur- 
tenances thereon,  belonging  to  the  Institution,  we  appraise  at  the 

sum  of   54.000.00 

Seventy-five  seats  @  $4.00  each    300.00 

Sixty  desks  (g)  J1.50  each   :   90.00 

Nine  stoves  and  pipe    161  00 

Thirty  chairs  @  .50    15^00 

Twelve  lamps   ____   30  00 

Two  bookcases      54!oo 

One  library  of  254  volumes  @  $1.25  each   318  00 

One  library  of  293  volumes  @  $1.40  each    4  10  00 

Philosophical,  mathematical,  chemical  and 

astronomical   apparatus    1,500  00 

Geological   specimens   375  00 

Physiological  and  anatomical  specimens   [ 47  00 

Maps  and  charts     22  00 

Case,  table,  other  articles  of  furniture  and  piano  !!!! 108  00 
Bell  and  fixtures     62  OO 


$7,492.00 

Granting  of  the  Charter 
Another  meeting  of  the  incorporators  was  held  on  December 
30,  1857  at  which  further  resolutions  were  drawn  and  directed  to 
the  auditor  of  the  county  In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  incorpora- 
tion. The  next  meeting  was  held  on  January  10,  1858  at  which  the 
secretary  reported  that  he  had  just  received  the  certificate  of  in- 
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corporation  from  the  auditor  stating  that  all  stops  had  been  taken 
to  constitute  Mount  Union  College  a  body  corporate  and  politic  This 
certificate  read  as  follows: 

Auditor's  Ofllce,  Stark  County,  Ohio 
Canton.  January  9,  1858 
"Whereas  O.  N.  Hartshorn.  Ira  O.  Chapman,  G.  W.  Clark  E  N 
Hartshorn,  and  Robert  R.  Hilton,  treeholdera  of  said  County,  did 
on  the  fourth  day  ot  December  1867,  make  application  to  me  in 
writing  for  the  appointment  ot  three  appraisers  ot  the  property  ot 
an  Institution  with  College  powers  which  they  desired  to  establish 
titr""";!,  County;  and  whereas,  I  did  in  accordance 

with  said  application,  appoint  William  Antram,  Daniel  Fitzpatric 
and  Charles  C.  Cook  to  appraise  said  property  as  directed  by  law 
and  whereas,  said  appraisers  have  returned  to  me  a  schedule  ot  said 
property  with  their  appraisement  ot  the  same,  the  amount  of  said 
appraisement  being  equal  to  the  amount  required  by  law  tor  the  In- 
^^'^Sl^VSr,,  °i  ="=1'  Institution;  and  whereas,  said  applicants  did 
esf.hM.h  „  day  of  December  lsr,7.  further  express  their  desire  to 
?f„fvi  .u  institution  ot  learning  as  aforesaid,  with  College  and 
?r„vi/,i  ''J'^rr','  """■"■""'e  '»  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
nnlon  c^ll^^  Institution  is  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  •■Mount 
nol        n-i  f  ■  ees  of  which,  as  a  body  corporate  and 

affa  s  of  ,»iH  fn^r,-       '"5  P"^^""       controlling  the 

affairs  of  said  institution,  and  of  any  Seminary.  Literary  Society 
or^subj>rdinate  School  which  may  at  any  time  be  connected  there- 

Now  therefore  I,  Henry  Cock,  as  Auditor  of  said  County  ot  Stark 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  said  O.  N  Harts- 
horn. Ira  O.  Chapman.  G.  W.  Clark.  E.  N.  Hartshorn  and  Robert 
R.  Hilton,  have  fully  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  ot 
Bald  State  for  incorporating  Institutions  of  learning  with  College  and 
University  powers,  that  the  aforesaid  appraisers  have  returned  to 
me  a  schedule  of  the  property  ot  said  Institution,  with  their  appraise- 
ment thereon,  as  required  by  law.  that  said  appraisement  amounts 
to  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  two  dollars  ($7  492) 
that  therefore  said  Institution,  which  Is  to  be  known  by  the  name  ot 
Mount  Union  College",  is  chartered,  according  to  the  laws  of  Ohio 
for  incorporating  Colleges  and  other  institutions  ot  learning-  and 
that  said  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  Ira  0.  Chapman,  G.  W.  Clark  E  N 
Hartshorn  and  Robert  R.  Hilton,  are,  according  to  the  Act  of'  the 
Legis  ature  of  Ohio,  passed  April  9.  1852.  and  the  Acts  amendatory 
thereto,  passed  March  11,  1853  and  March  12,  1863,  respectively  a 

UnlL'nn'!?"''"'  "  Trustees  ot  Mount 

li™  '^°"=se.  and  as  such  may  exercise  all  the  powers  and  prlvl- 
i^o„.i5,°m?''''''''-  """.I^  '°  liabilities,  duties  and  re- 

sponsibilities imposed  by  said  Acts  respectively.    In  testimoFv  where- 

fi^^t^';o;e  wrme°n°  ^'^"^'""^  'l-c  lay  ind  year 

Henry  Cock. 

Auditor  of  Stark  County.  Ohio  " 
„r  .ht' B^i°„°'%"i"^  "^"^  °"  January  10.  1868  the  following  officers 
Sent    I?,  n ^'•''=««s  were  duly  elected;  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  presi- 

Hartshorn°a?d',l5r"''°'  """""^  ^-  ^- 

Student  Discipline 
enlartert  ,n  "^uV^^^,""  {""eased  and  the  courses  of  Instruction  were 
enlarged  in  the  early  days  ot  Mount  Union  College   the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  ot  the  students  alfo  expanded  Dr 
oi  con?,?;,  i""  r,,^'  "  '°  llsolPllne  and  detailed  rules 

of  conduct  were  the  vogue  in  the  mid-Victorian  era.    In  the  light  of 

"lsFonT„'m°vL''"T  °'  generation  and  current  dls! 

Regulations 

J,];^^ ^''"""'"l'  ■'"jelual  and  honest  observance  ot  all  the  specl- 
hours  of  each  day;  including  Ist.  a  thorough  preparation 
,1^^^  'althful  recitation  ot  each  dally  lesson;  2nd,  the  actual  prepara 
2nd   i™„^rnn';""'°r  °'  °'       '■eiulred  Literary  Exercises; 

2nd,  important  and  miscellaneous  reading,  meditation  and  writing. 
„t  ..o?'    i^"  ""elligent  and  virtuous  observance  of  the  specified  hours 
;  ^"1  physical  exercises,  with  the  view  of  so 

Ses^  nh^iciS'  "S,  "  'N  l"-"""'"  harmoniously  the 

P%sen"t'''anr'prospl"tWe"'''' 

3.  Except  instances  of  unavoidable  irregularity,  students  are 
required  to  rise  in  the  morning  at  or  before  5  o'ciock,  and  to  retire 
at  night  at  an  hour  varying  from  9  to  10  o'clock,  which  time  closes 
the  study  hours,  and  commences  the  late  hours  ordained  by  nature 
for  our  repose, 

4.  All  immoral  or  injudicious  conduct  is  prohibited — including 
the  use  of  profane  and  unchaste  language,  injuring  designedly  the 
reputation  or  feelings  of  another:  all  disrespectful  personalities- 
fighting  or  menacing  conduct  designed  to  lead  thereto,  on  pain  of 
dismission;  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks;  smoking  tobacco  within 
the  college  enclosure,  or  spitting  tobacco  juice  within  the  building- 
games  at  cards  or  checkers;  attending  dancing  parties,  or  other 
parties  of  the  sexes  degenerating  into  degrading  plays;  visiting  places 
of  public  resort  except  on  necessary  business;  marking  or  damaging 
unnecessarily  the  walls  or  furniture  of  any  part  ot  the  College  build- 
ing or  lodging  rooms;  the  want  ot  cleanliness  in  person  or  lodging 
room;  opening  the  door,  desk  or  room  of  another  without  permiSBlon 
absence  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town,  or  inattention  to  other 
matters  conflicting  with  any  duty  in  the  College,  without  permission; 
inattention  to  the  means  of  health,  or  safey  of  person  or  property 
from  flre  or  other  accidents;  a  neglect  to  pay  tuition  or  room  rent 
one  week  from  the  time  of  entering,  or  fifty  cents  more  will  be 
charged  on  tuition;  boisterous  conduct  In  the  college  building  or 
lodging  rooms;  idling  away  time  foolishly  In  low  witticism,  degrad- 


ing Jests  or  attitudes;  intruding  unduly  upon  the  time,  tastes  or  de- 
partments of  others,  or,  In  short,  all  other  conduct  is  to  be  avoided, 
that  does  not  consistently  comport  with  an  intelligent  and  virtuous 
gentlemen  or  lady. 

5.  Except  through  the  teacher,  no  intentional  communciation 
to  associate  students,  by  whispering,  talking,  writing  or  gesture,  in 
the  College  building,  during  study  hours. 

6.  Unless  actual  and  personal  permission  is  obtained  from  one 
of  the  professors,  no  student  may  enter  the  room  of  another  student, 
during  the  specified  study  hours  of  any  day  of  the  week,  nor  after 
9  o'clock  at  night. 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  student  to  love  and  protect  the  integ- 
rity and  educational  interests  of  fellow  students,  and  as  an  efficient 
means  of  doing  this,  each  student  is  to  inform  the  President,  either 
publicly  or  privately,  of  any  students  whom  he  or  she  knows  to  be 
guilty  ot  falsifying  themselves  by  either  a  wilful  or  unintentional 
neglect  to  meet  their  own  voluntary  and  most  sacred  agreement  with 
the  President  to  report  frankly  upon  their  honor,  at  each  Chapel 
exercise,  their  own  actual  trespasses  upon  each  regulation  of  the 
institution. 

8.  Students  are  prohibited,  on  pain  of  dismission,  from  visiting 
the  other  sex,  or  receiving  visits  from  them,  during  any  of  the  late 
hours  of  the  night,  or  during  any  of  the  study  hours  of  any  day  in 
the  week,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  President. 

The  study  hours  embrace  about  ten  hours  a  day.  and  are  ar- 
ranged (except  occasionally  some  slight  verbal  alterations)  as  fol- 
lows: viz:  1  hour  and  30  minutes  between  bell  ringing  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  roll  calling;  2  hours  and  15  minutes  from  roll 
calling  to  recess;  1  hour  and  20  minutes,  from  1  o'clock  p.  m.  to  re- 
cess; 1  hour  and  20  minutes  from  close  of  recess  to  close  of  recita- 
tions; and  two  hours,  more  or  less,  from  bell-rlnging  and  candle- 
lighting  to  near  bedtime  at  9  or  10  o'clock  In  the  evening.  The  in- 
tervening times  are  to  be  appropriated.  In  suitable  divisions,  to  re- 
creation, meals,  sleep,  and  physical  exercises." 

Catalog  Conunents — 1858 

"As  the  rules  of  the  College  are  intended  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  encouragement  and  protection  alike  to  all  the  students,  in 
their  attempts  to  develop  and  discipline  fully  and  harmoniously,  all 
their  powers,  by  the  instruction  and  mental  exercises  embraced  in  a 
liberal  education;  and  as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  have  a 
fair  understanding  between  pupil  and  teacher  at  the  commencement 
of  their  reciprocal  duties,  so  the  following  two  questions  will  be  asked 
for  the  personal  answer  of  each  student;  viz:  1st,  Do  you  voluntarily 
and  deliberately  assume  the  obligation  and  duty  of  obeying,  to  the 
beat  of  your  ability,  so  long  as  you  are  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion, all  its  rules  and  regulations?  and  2nd,  Will  you  frankly  and 
honestly  report,  upon  your  honor,  at  each  chapel  exercise,  not  only 
the  regulations  observed,  but  also  the  Items  in  both  kind  and  degree 
of  all  rules  and  regulations  violated? 

It  Is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  students  to  enter  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  term,  and  to  remain  wihout  interruption  until  the  last 
day  of  the  term. 

A  student,  being  in  Mount  Union,  and  unduly  neglecting  to  as- 
sent to  the  regulations  and  to  enter  promptly  upon  College  duties, 
will  not  be  admitted,  except  in  case  of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
Students  will  be  prohibited  from  boarding  at  places  where  violations 
of  College  regulations  are  allowed. 

Every  student,  by  the  act  of  becoming  a  member  of  this  Institu- 
tion pledges  himself  to  comply  with  all  its  regulations  till  the  close 
of  the  term  for  which  he  enters.  If  he  leaves  before  the  close  of  the 
term,  without  an  honorable  dismission,  or  Is  deficient  in  punctuality, 
or  payment  of  dues,  or  is  guilty  of  intentional  insubordination  to  any 
of  the  classes  of  duties  which  he  has  voluntarily  assumed  the  pledge 
of  observing,  his  name  will  be  marked  in  the  next  annual  Catalogue 
as  a  delinquent. 

The  printed  regulations  are  not  a  perfect  code.  When  deemed 
necessary,  verbal  rules  will  be  given,  which  we  trust  will  be  ob- 
served In  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  given — that  of  love. 
There  is  a  nameless  feeling  sometimes  exhibited  in  tendencies  and 
actions,  more  than  in  words  or  even  conscious  thought  that  "The 
laws  are  to  be  obeyed  to  be  sure,  but  not  respected  or  loved.  They 
impose  burdens  which  must  be  borne,  but  they  furnish  no  facilities 
of  which  we  should  gladly  avail  ourselves.  They  are  our  foes  and 
our  tyrants,  not  our  friends."  Now  such  a  sentiment  is  as  much  a 
savor  of  death  unto  death,  to  those  who  indulge  in  it,  as  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  prevails.  Every  student  should  feel  that  the  law 
is  his  helper  and  protection:  that  its  spirit  is  the  gpirit  of  benevo- 
lence, and  its  requirement  the  voice  of  love. 

Our  regulations  are  not  given  as  an  exercise  for  legal  or  tech- 
nical ingenuity.  No  laws  were  ever  so  worded  as  to  be  on  all  sides 
perfectly  invulnerable;  nor  do  we  expect  ours  an  exception.  But  we 
trust  that  a  fair  common  sense  interpretation  will  be  put  to  the 
rules,  verbal  or  otherwise;  and  the  conscientious  inquirer  need  ap- 
prehend no  fear  as  to  their  meaning  or  applications.  The  rules 
themselves  make  ample  provision  for  every  instance  in  which  an 
exemption  from  their  action  Is  necessary. 

Especially  do  we  wish  to  rebuke  the  reckless  sentiment  that 
"laws  may  be  violated;  and  the  injury  then  be  repaired  by  an  easy 
confession  and  a  promise  of  amendment."  No  one  should  think  that 
the  law  itself  Is  of  trivial  importance,  and  then  break  it  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  an  excuse  after  its  violation.  Certainly  no  mistake 
could  be  greater.  Nothing  could  attach  to  the  whole  system  of  re- 
gulations greater  contempt,  or  throw  both  teachers  and  pupils  into 
greater  confusion.  We  do  earnestly  trust  that  no  one  will  resort  to 
the  disastrous  policy  of  doing  an  injury  with  the  hope  of  future 
repentance  and  reparation.  We  tlierefore  confidently  hope  that  all 
who  voluntarily  assume  the  duty  of  complying  with  our  regulations 
(which  we  do  believe  are  safe  paths  to  educational  attalnmenu  ) 
will  cheerfully  do  It  in  the  love  of  their  principles  and  obvious  spirit 


To  those  who  intentionally  violate  a  regulation,  it  Is  the  duty  of  the 
authorities  promptly  to  administer  the  penalty  of  public  or  private 
reprimand,  suspeuBloD  or  expulsion.  Finally,  encouragement  and 
persuasion  will  so  far  as  they  prove  efficient,  be  used  to  Induce  stu- 
dioUB  habits,  a  judicious  division  of  time,  and  a  proper  course  of 
conduct.  Laudable  motives  are  presented  and  impressed  upon  the 
mind  ot  each  student  to  Institute  that  government  so  eminently  use- 
ful in  after  life — Self  governing.  In  short.  It  Is  the  aim  of  the 
teachers  to  make  the  government  strictly  parental." 

Reminiscences 

The  infractions  and  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  above 
quoted  were  the  cause  of  much  discussion  in  the  student  days  and 
the  source  of  many  reminiscences  in  later  life.  The  latp  Charles 
J.  Adams,  of  the  class  of  1S71,  recognized  by  "Who's  Who  in  Ameri- 
ca" as  one  of  the  leading  Episcopalian  rectors  of  the  country,  told 
a  story  of  his  experience  with  Philander  Chase  Knox,  of  the  class  of 
1872,  later  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  secretary  of  state 
under  President  Taft  and  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  box  with  eight  compartments  located  in 
the  office  on  the  Ilrst  floor  of  Chapman  Hall.  Each  student  who  had 
violated  anyone  of  the  eight  rules  was  required  to  drop  a  note  show- 
ing bis  name  into  the  compartment  representing  the  rule  which  he 
bad  violated.  Knox  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  system  had 
lasted  long  enough.  He  and  Adams  came  to  the  building  and  Knox 
being  short  of  stature  was  hoisted  on  Adam's  shoulders  and  entered 
the  office  through  a  window.  He  toolt  the  box  and  handed  It  out  to 
his  partner.  Adams  stood  in  tlie  moonlight  wondering  what  to  do 
with  it  when  Knox  suggested  they  put  it  down  the  college  well  which 
was  done.  This  system  of  recording  violations  of  the  regMlatlons 
then  came  to  an  end.  That  the  regulations  were  frequently  honored 
in  the  breach  rather  than  In  the  observance  is  evidenced  by  a  letter 
recently  received  by  the  writer  from  Charles  Boyard  MitchGli.  re- 
tired bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  who  with  his  future  wife  were 
students  of  Mount  Union  College  in  the  70's,  and  who  celebrated, 
with  her,  their  58th  wedding  anniversary  last  month  in  Pasadena, 
California.  Referring  to  Mount  Union,  Bishop  Mitchell  writes, 
"I  also  met  the  Aull  sisters  who  had  a  cottage  there  where  I  fre- 
quently broke  the  '8th  rule.'  We,  Clara  and  I,  became  engaged  and 
were  married  July  6.  1882.  Mrs.  Mitchell  and  I  have  had  a  long 
happy  married  life  and  are  now  in  fair  health.  I  have  happy  memo- 
ries of  Mount  Union  and  have  watched  it  progress  through  thp  vears." 

TJie  First  Conunenccment 
The  event  of  the  greatest  importance  up  to  that  time  in  the 
rural  village  of  Mount  Uuion  was  the  occasion  of  the  tirst  commence- 
ment of  Mount  Union  College  in  1S58.  The  community  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  programs  and  contests  of  the  literary  societies  and  to 
addresses  by  visitors  o£  prominence  but  an  academic  procession,  the 
delivery  by  graduates  of  orations  in  the  original  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  the  conferring  of  degrees  and  presentation  of  diplomas  were 
much  more  exciting  and  awe-inspiring.  In  the  fall  of  1857  the 
Methodists  of  Mount  Union  had  dedicated  a  new  church  building  on 
the  site  of  the  present  church  of  that  congregation.  As  this  church 
accommodated  many  more  than  the  hall  in  the  Seminary  building  It 
was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  first  commencement.  An  enthusiastic 
throng  crowded  the  building  and  the  church  yard  for  the  exercises. 

The  Program 

On  the  evening  before  commencement  day  an  address  was  given 
to  the  students  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Calvin  Kingsley.  editor  of  the  West- 
ern Christian  Advocate,  and  later  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Rpiscopal 
Church.  Commencement  day  provided  a  full  program  which  started 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  noon  picnic  dinners  and  reunions 
were  the  order.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  program: 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF  MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE 
"Haec  Olim  Meminisse  Juvabit" 
THURSDAY.  JUNE  17,   185S— MOUNT  UNION.  OHIO 
ORDER  OP  PERFORMANCES — Eight  O'Clock  A.  M. 
M.USIC  —  PRAYER  —  MUSIC 

Greek  Salutatory  George  Hester,  Mt.  Union  Ohio 

MUSIC 
SCIENTIFIC  ORDER 

Conflicts  of  Reason   S.  F.  DeFord.  E.  Rochester,  0. 

MUSIC 

Preparation  before  Action   W.  H.  Dressier,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

MUSIC 

The  Morning  Dawuetb   Jane  W.  Chapman,  Mt.  Uuion,  O. 

MUSIC 
CLASSICAL  COURSE 

Men's  Relation  to  Nature  S.  G.  Hair,  Slgourney,  Iowa 

MUSIC 

Power  of  Thought   George  Hester,  Mt.  Union.  O. 

MUSIC 

The  Last  Drop  of  the  Curtain   J.  W.  Glllaspie,  Vienna,  Ind. 

MUSIC  ADJOURNMENT 
ORDER  OF  PERFORMANCES — Two  O'Clock  P.  M. 
CLASSICAL  COURSE  (Continued) 

Latin  Salutatory   J.  AV.  Gillaspie,  Vienna.  Ind. 

MUSIC 

The  Model-Man  Valedictory  Albert  Baker,  New  Garden,  0. 

BACCALAUREATE 
MUSIC  —  CONFERRING  DEGREES  —  MUSIC 

BENEDICTION 

The  music  which  was  furnished  between  each  performance  was 
provided  by  the  choirs  of  the  Republican  and  Llnnean  Literary  so- 
cieties and  by  the  Alliance  Brass  Band.  The  Baccalanreale  address 
was  delivered  by  President  O.  N.  Hartshorn.  To  complete  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day  an  address  was  given  in  the  evening  by  the  Honor- 
able Cheater  L.  Hayden,  head  of  the  Ohio  State  and  Union  Law 
School  of  Cleveland. 


Tho  First  Graduates 
Of  the  members  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  Mount  Union 
College,  several  became  prominent  in  the  civic  life  of  Alliance.  Two 
were  superintendents  of  the  Alliance  schools,  one  of  them  mayor  of 
Alliance  and  one  the  founder  of  the  leading  newspaper.  All  of  the 
graduates  had  training  and  experience  as  teachers  but  turned  to  other 
occupations, 

Albert  Baker  was  a  classic  scholar  and  instructed  clasees  in 
Hebrew  during  his  junior  and  senior  years  at  Mount  Union.  He  be- 
came a  Methodist  minister  and  was  assigned  to  the  Marlboro  circuit. 
He  divided  his  time  between  the  ministry  and  school  work,  was  prin- 
cipal of  seminaries  in  Olathe,  Kansas  and  Clarion  County,  Pa.  Mr. 
Baker  was  at  one  time  superintendent  of  the  Union  schools  of 
Minerva,  Ohio.    He  died  at  Delaware.  Ohio  in  1880. 

S.  F.  DeFord  was  a  successful  teacher  in  Newton  Falls,  Lords- 
town,  St.  Marys  and  Celina  and  in  1870  moved  to  Ottawa,  Obio, 
where  he  died  64  years  after  his  college  graduation.  He  was  finan- 
cially the  most  successful  of  the  early  graduates,  having  accumulat- 
ed considerable  property  and  attained  prominence  as  a  banker  and 
agriculturist. 

Wm.  H.  Dressier  was  superintendent  of  the  Hanoverton  schools 
and  later  of  the  Alliance  schools  in  1867-74  and  1878-84.  He  entered 
the  legal  profession,  was  mayor  of  Alliance  In  1900-1901  and  died 
at  the  Soldiers  Home  at  Sandusky  in  1912, 

Founder  of  the  Alliance  Review 

J.  W.  Gillaspie.  became  principal  of  the  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
Academy  and  after  teaching  in  Indiana  for  a  short  time  he  entered 
the  Union  army.  He  became  captain  of  the  100th  Regiment,  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry.  After  the  Civil  War  he  returned  to  /illlance 
where  he  entered  into  the  printing  and  newspaper  business.  He  was 
associated  with  S.  G.  McKee  In  publishing  the  "Alliance  Local."  In 
1871  he  bought  out  the  Interest  of  McKee  in  the  paper.  He  enlarged 
the  paper,  changed  its  form,  and  substituted  the  name  "Review"  and 
soon  had  that  newspaper  well  started  In  Its  successful  careei.  He 
died  in  Alliance  in  1912. 

Samuel  G.  Hair  was  a  son  of  John  Hair,  early  taken  keeper  in 
Mount  Union  who  assisted  Professor  Hartshorn  in  starting  the  "Select 
School."  He  became  a  Presbyterian  minister  as  well  as  schoolman. 
He  was  at  one  time  principal  of  a  seminary  at  Fostoria,  Ohio.  He 
died  in  Barton,  Fla.,  in  18S9. 

George  Hester  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Alliance  Union 
schools  in  1860-61.  He  then  entered  the  State  and  Union  Law  School 
in  Cleveland,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  law  in  Cleveland 
until  his  death  there  in  1905. 

Jane  Weston  Chapman  was  the  wife  ot  Professor  Ira  0.  Chapman 
of  the  college  faculty.  She  was  an  artist  of  ability  and  taught  paint- 
ing and  dl-awing  at  the  College.  She  was  the  mother  of  Judge  Wil- 
liam 0.  Chapman  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
She  was  the  first  of  her  class  to  pass  away,  her  death  occurring  at 
Mount  Union  in  1864.  eight  years  after  her  graduation. 

NickDomes 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  one  of  the  first  buildings  used  for 
the  classes  of  the  Mount  Union  Seminary  was  known  as  the  "Nun- 
nery" when  it  was  later  used  as  a  residence  for  young  women  stu- 
dents. The  old  Seminary  building  was  familiarly  known  as  "Thunder 
Castle,"  no  doubt  because  of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  young  or- 
ators in  the  enthusiastic  meetings  of  the  early  literary  societies. 
Prom  time  immemorial  It  has  been  the  habit  of  school  boys  to  bor- 
row the  clapper  of  the  school  bell  much  to  the  annoyaucn  of  the 
teacher  or  principal.  This  prank  naturally  took  place  In  the  old  davK 
at  the  Mount  Union  Seminary  and  as  a  result  the  president  secured 
the  nickname  of  "Old  Toot"  or  "Toot"  Hartshorn  which  was  used  by 
some  students  when  referring  to  him  in  not  the  most  respectful  man- 
ner. The  story  of  how  this  came  about  was  related  by  the  lafe  Hial- 
mer  D.  Gould  of  the  class  of  1871  and  a  nephew  of  President  Hart- 
shorn.   His  story  is  as  follows:  — 

"When  the  Seminary  was  in  a  small  frame  building  at  the  west 
end  of  town  you  had  to  go  up  the  steps  and  go  through  a  turnstile 
and  down  the  other  side.  I  was  there  when  a  boy,  seven  years  old, 
and  the  students  and  their  friends  got  up  In  the  belfry  and  .stole  the 
clapper  of  the  bell  and  buried  it  in  the  sawdust.  When  the  janitor 
went  to  ring  the  bell  It  would  not  ring.  He  communicated  with  the 
Doctor,  who  took  the  dinner  horn,  and  went  up  there  on  that  platform 
by  the  turnstile  He  turned  his  face  towards  downtown  and  instead 
of  blowing  a  horn  as  any  one  else  would,  he  just  went  'Toot,  toot,  toot, 
toot.'  with  the  dinner  horn,  and  that's  what  give  him  the  name 
'Toot'." 

RIVAL  SCHOOLS 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Mount  Union  Seminary  there  was 
i,  certain  amount  of  rivalry  existing  between  academies,  seminaries 
and  select  schools  which,  in  the  absence  of  high  schools,  were 
frequently  started  in  this  section  of  Ohio.  As  none  of  the  com- 
munities were  large  enough  to  support  such  schools  from  their  own 
population  they  welcomed  students  from  a  distance.  Professor 
Hartshorn  as  a  young  man  attended  such  an  academy  at  Atwater. 
The  village  of  Marlboro  had  an  academy  started  about  the  same 
time  as  the  "select  school"  at  Mount  Union.  The  citizens  of  this 
village  were  loyal  supporters  of  education.  In  order  to  have  the 
best  teaching  talent  possible  they  secured  in  1851  the  services  ot 
Albert  Holbrook  as  the  superintendent  of  their  schools.  He  was 
engaged  for  an  annual  salary  of  $1,200.00  which  wae  a  princely 
sum  for  an  educator  In  those  days.  The  reputation  of  that  school 
brought  students  from  a  distance  and  families  like  the  parents  ot 
T.  C.  Mendenhall  moved  to  the  village  to  have  the  advantage  of 
its  educational  facilities.  In  1854  Prof.  Holbrook  became  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Salem,  where  he  also  established 
a  select  school  for  the  training  ot  teachers.,  before  going  to 
Lebanon,  O.  to  establish  the  National  Normal  School.    A  euccessor 
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of  Prof.  Holbrook  at  Marlboro,  Prof.  R.  T.  Taylor,  went  to  Beaver, 
Pa.  and  founded  Beaver  College  there.  The  Blectic  Institute  was 
established  at  Hiram  In  1850  and  aeven  yeara  later  was  in  charge 
of  James  A.  Garfield.  In  the  late  fifties  the  Alliance  Union 
schools  had  assumed  Importance  and  attracted  out  of  town  students 
to  its  upper  clasBes.  Many  of  these  Ohio  communities  which  had 
academies  or  seminaries  had  hopes  that  these  would  develop  Into 
colleges,  an  ambition  which  Hiram  and  Mount  Union  realized. 

The  granting  of  the  collegiate  charter  to  Mount  Union  Col- 
lege and  the  recently  constructed  railroads  running  through  Alli- 
ance gave  the  local  institution  a  decided  advantage  in  its  appeal 
for  students.  In  order  to  secure  further  patronage  President 
Hartshorn  had  affiliated  Mount  Union  with  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  this  added  to  the 
support  and  strength  of  the  college. 

NEEDED  ADDITIONS 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  growing  institution  must  have 
additional  campus  and  buildings  It  It  was  to  make  the  most  of 
itfl  opportunity  in  the  education  of  the  young  people  applying  for 
admission.  President  Hartshorn  had  the  conviction  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  local  community  should  provide  the  buildings,  "being 
fully  remunerated"  as  he  said,  "for  the  cost  of  such  Improvemente 
by  the  advantages  of  the  college  In  this  vicinity."  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Mount  Union  College  held  on  June  20, 
1860,  the  following  resolution  was  accordingly  adopted:  "Whereas 
good  college  edlflcee  are  needed  In  order  for  the  college  to  prosper 
in  Its  present  location.  Mount  Union,  Ohio,  and  the  Board  not 
possessing  any  funds  for  that  purpose  may  not,  without  violating 
the  proposition,  involve  the  college  In  these  debts,  and  will  not 
Involve  its  members  as  Individuals;  and  whereas  certain  informal 
intimations  have  been  made  to  the  Board  that  If  It  would  take  the 
requisite  steps  named  In  the  statutes  of  the  state  to  remove  the 
college  to  a  more  eligible  location,  means  would  be  donated  to 
erect  first  rate  buildings  for  the  college;  therefore,  resolved  that 
we  will  concede  to  no  proposition  from  abroad  until  after  the 
citizens  of  Mount  Union  and  vicinity  shall  first  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  raise  by  donation  the  requisite  means,  and  erect  on  a  site 
of  ground  which  shall  first  be  deeded  to  the  college  these  first 
class  build ing.s  and  donate  tliese  buildings  witb  tirouiids  to  the 
college  with  the  Intention  of  having  the  college  locate  in  their 
midst 

CITIZENS  CO-OPERATE 

Several  public  meetings 
were  held  by  the  citizens  and 
the  proposal  of  the  college 
trustees  read  and  discussed. 
A  building  committee  was  or- 
ganized and  for  the  most  part 
the  people  of  Mount  Union 
and  vicinity  rallied  enthusias- 
tically to  the  proposal  for  an 
appropriate  college  building. 
Cash  subscriptions  were  re- 
ceived and  donations  of  labor 
and  material  promised. 

One  of  the  first  objectives 
was  to  asecure  a  suitable  site 
for  the  proposed  building.  The 
original  campua  consisted  of 
one  and  three-fourths  acres 
which  President  Hartshorn 
and  his  wife,  Melvina  Brudh 
Hartshorn,  had  deeded  to  the 
college  when  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1858.  This  was  the 
site  of  "Thunder  Castle"  in 
thr?  eastern  end  of  the  present 
Founders  Park.  In  December 
1861  an  additional  three  and 
one-fourth  acres  was  purchas- 
ed   from    William    A,  Nixon. 

The  tract  had  a  frontage  ot      ^  p^^^,  c»lled  the  MeetJng 
255    feet    on    Walnut  Street 

(now  Hartshorn)  and  extended  570  feet  to  the  north.  This  be- 
came thf  locatinii  of  the  new  college  building.  Two  hundred 
dollars  was  paid  for  the  tract  and,  as  the  trustees  did  not  have 
the  funds,  this  was  borrowed  from  the  citizens'  building  commit- 
tee. The  C.  Aultman  and  Company,  of  Canton,  donated  one  ot  Its 
newly  Invented  combined  reapers  and  hinders,  worth  $155.00, 
which  was  sold  and  applied  on  the  account. 

CHAI'.MAN  HALL  CONTRACT 
In  the  early  winter  of  1861  plans  had  progressed  far  enough 
to  warrant  the  starting  of  work  on  the  building.  The  services 
of  Col,  S.  C.  Porter,  an  architect  of  Cleveland,  were  secured.  A 
mass  meeting  was  called  on  December  Ist  to  consider  the  plans 
and  apeclfi cations  as  prepared  by  Col.  Porter.  At  this  time  It 
was  decided  to  increase  the  dimensions  of  the  building  and  to 
provide  a  complete  basement  not  contemplated  In  the  original 
plans.  Afl  a  result  of  this  meeting  and  as  soon  as  the  supple- 
mented plans  and  specifications  had  been  prepared  the  agreement 
for  the  construction  of  the  building  was  entered  into  between  the 
contractor  and  the  building  committee.  The  original  contract 
still  on  contract  in  the  offices  of  the  college  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

"This  Indenture  made  at  Mount  Union,  Stark  County,  Ohio, 
this  Twenty-Seventh  day  of  December  A.  D.  1861,  hy  and  between 


PUBLIC  MEETING! 

New  College  Building! 

ON  NEXT  MbHOAT  EVENINC, 

A  Public  MucliDK  iTill  Ir'  heUI  ;il  MT.  CKION 
to  exhibit  the  PLANS  A  DRAWINGS  of  tlio  new 
COLI.EOR  m'lI-DING,aii(l  to  receive  siisigcslioiis 
in  regard  to  its  Si/.r.  Pmn'onTiny*,  nml  nhotlicr 
Ihc  {toimnittec  ahall  constitLcl  it  TWO  Storii-a  High, 
or  whether  it  should  be  THREE  Sloi  ies  High,  cm- 
bracing  a  Lmm.  PtH^LIC  ITALLlhat  will  scat  1400 
pMple.  The  size  on  the  ground  is  lo  t>c  C4  feet  wide 
bj  112  U-cl  long.  Phns  of  location  will  tilio  licen- 
hibilcd  Tlio  architoct,  COI..  S.  C.  PORTER,  of 
Cievi'larid,  will  be  present,  lo 
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Plans  Sections  and  Paintings 

or  (he  new  Coltr;;e  FM<s;  and  also  siibtnil  bill  of 
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R.  Craven,  of  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  of  the  First  Part  (let  part), 
and  O.  N.  Hartahoro.  G.  W.  Clark,  Robt.  R.  Hilton,  I.  O.  Chapman, 
Joseph  Schell,  A.  K.  Maloney,  J.  M.  Pettit,  Daniel  Conkel,  E.  N. 
Hartahorn,  Jacob  Oyster,  J,  B.  Nixon,  John  Motz,  Joseph  Dilworth, 
(Persons  of  the  Building  Committee)  of  the  Second  Part  (2nd 
part)  for  the  creation  of  a  College  Building  to  be  located 
on  a  lot  of  ground  purchased  the  25  Inst,  of  Wm.  A.  Nixon  by 
Mount  Union  College,  as  the  said  2nd  party  shall  direct  on  said 
lot  near  Mount  Union,  O.,  witnesseth  that  for  the  consideration 
hereinafter  stated,  the  said  R.  Craven,  the  let  party,  hereby 
bargains,  covenants  and  agrees  with  the  said  2nd  party  to  provide 
all  the  necessary  materials,  and  to  construct  and  complete  in  the 
most  thorough,  substantial  and  elegant  manner,  the  said  College 
Building,  according  to  the  plans  and  drawings  designed  by  S.  C. 
Porter,  Architect,  Cleveland. — " 

THE  BUILDING  STAKTED 

The  work  was  to  start  not  later  than  the  tenth  of  January, 
1862.  and  to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  August,  1863.  Credit 
was  to  be  given  by  the  contractor  for  all  work  and  material 
secured  by  donation.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  trustees 
held  on  June  18th,  1862,  show  that  the  executive  committee  had 
dug  a  well,  walled  it  up  and  put  a  pump  in  It  at  a  cost  of  $65.00, 
including  the  cost  of  the  stone.  There  was  a  pond  nearly  in  front 
of  where  the  new  building  was  to  be  located  and  some  discussion 
was  had  as  to  whether  this  should  he  drained  or  improved  as  a 
fish  pond. 

The  work  of  starting  the  building  was  commenced  on  time 
but  unseen  contingencies  arose  to  prevent  the  original  schedule 
from  being  carried  out.  The  Civil  War  was  on  and  there  was  a 
shortage  of  man  power.  The  amount  of  donations  of  labor  and 
material  bulked  largely  In  the  total  program.  William  Antram 
is  reported  to  have  given  $3,000  worth  of  timber  sawed  in  his 
own  mill  not  far  from  the  college  grounds.  The  bricks  were 
made  by  hand  at  a  kiln  about  a  half-mile  north  where  the  lakes 
In  front  of  the  Elks-Morgan  mansion  are  now  located.  Over 
600,000  brick  were  hauled  to  the  sit©  of  the  new  building  by 
farmers.  Labor  of  alt  kinds  was  performed  by  citizens  donating 
their  services.  Mr.  Conn,  the  father  of  the  late  Rena  Conn,  who 
kept  the  tavern  on  the  Mount  Union  Square,  as  his  donation 
furnished  board  for  artisans  employed  In  the  construction.  The 
college  literature  never  reported  the  cost  of  the  building  bat 
stated  that  the  architect  estimated  the  worth  to  be  over  $100,000. 
The  acliial  cash  outlay  was  less  than  ?20.000.  The  building  was 
first  used  In  the  summer  of  1864. 

THE  DEDICATION  OF  CHAPMAN  HALL 

Wheu  the  time  arrived  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  structure 
President  Hartshorn  determined  to  secure  the  most  outstanding 
statesman  available  for  the  address.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  Ohio- 
ans  that  man  was  the  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  former  governor. 
United  States  senator,  rival  of  Lincoln  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion, secretary  of  the  treasury  In  the  war  cabinet  and  recognized  as 
on©  of  the  nation's  leaders  In  the  anti-slavery  movement.  To  secure 
the  consent  of  such  a  man  to  come  to  the  village  of  Mount  Union 
was  no  easy  task.  Hartshorn  decided  to  go  to  Washington  and  per- 
sonally extend  the  invitation.  It  is  recorded  that  he  interviewed 
Chase  on  three  successive  days  before  he  secured  the  acceptance  of 
that  statesman.  Mr.  Chase  made  reference  to  this  in  the  opening 
words  of  bis  address. 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen"  he  said.  "If  your  president.  Dr.  Hart- 
shorn, were  not  such  an  obstinate  man,  I  would  not  be  here. 
Because  he  is  such  an  unreasonable  man,  I  am  bere.  I  had  no  time 
to  spare  for  this  trip.  I  had  many  other  duties  to  perform,  but  the 
more  I  expostulated,  the  more  importunate  your  president  became." 

The  above  story  was  related  to  the  writer  by  the  late  Dr.  T. 
C.  Mendenh:ill,  nationally  known  educator,  who  spent  his  last  days 
in  retirement  at  Ravenna  and  who  had  walked  ten  miles  from  his 
boyhood  home  at  Marlboro  to  Mount  Union  for  the  occasion.  It 
had  also  been  related  to  Professor  .iohu  E.  Morris,  'S4.  former  sujp- 
erlntendent  of  the  Alliance  City  Schools,  by  the  Hon.  E.  B.  White, 
sute  school  commissioner  of  Ohio  at  the  time,  who  took  part  in  the 
dedicatory  program.  These  gentlemen  both  stated  that  citizens 
relished  greatly  these  opening  remarks  knowing  well  that  a  dog- 
ged determination  was  the  outstanding  characteristic  ot  the  founder 
of  the  college. 

THE  EXERCISES 
A  short  history  of  Mount  Union  College  published  in  1866 
made  the  following  statement  under  the  heading  "Dedication  of  the 
College  Edifice" — On  the  1st  of  December,  1864,  the  college  edifice 
was  regularly  dedicated  by  Ex.  Gov.  S.  P.  Chase,  who  delivered  to 
an  audience  of  nearly  two  thousand  people,  assembled  in  the  mag- 
nificent college  hall,  a  very  able  and  appropriate  dedicatory  address; 
the  dedicatory  prayer  being  offered  to  our  Heavenly  Father  by  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Morrison  Reid,  editor  Western  Christian  Advocate.  In  the 
evening  appropriate  addresses  were  delivered  to  an  equally  large  and 
intelligent  audience  by  Rev.  Dr.  Reid,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Hon.  E.  E. 
White,  A.  M.,  the  school  commissioner  of  Ohio.  Judge  Chase  pre- 
faced his  dedicatory  address  with  a  short  history  of  the  college: 
stated  that  he  bad  visited  many  of  the  colleges  of  our  country;  had 
seen  but  few  better  college  edifices  anywhere,  and  none  so  good  in 
Ohio;  that  he  was  glad  to  know  that  both  sexes  were  equally  ad- 
mitted, under  such  wholesome  regulations  and  such  orderly  and  dig- 
nified deportment,  honorably  to  receive  a  liberal  and  practical  edu- 
cation, and  that  he  earnestly  hoped  that  Mount  Union  College,  ot 
such  providential  origin,  might  soon  obtain  Its  proposed  endowment, 
and  firmly  stand  unsurpassed  in  its  active  Christian  usefulness." 


THE  ADDRBSS 

An  account  of  the  dedicatory  address  as  reported  by  Prof.  Ira 
O.  Chapman,  of  the  college.  Is  as  follows: 

"Hon.  S.  P.  Chase  was  introduced  and  occupied  about  an  hour 
in  the  delivery  of  a  sound  and  practical  oration.  His  theme  In- 
volved the  nature,  means  and  value  of  education,  and  Its  importance 
to  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  He  traced  the 
remote  causes  of  the  insane  and  fiendish  rebellion  in  our  country  to 
radical  defects  in  Southern  education;  he  demonstrated  that  our 
Republican  institutions  could  not  prosper  without  fondly  cherishing 
and  liberally  supporting  our  common  schools  and  colleges.  He 
argued  the  paramount  claims  and  utility  of  higher  education,  and 
that  every  boy  and  girl  of  the  land  Is  equally  and  justly  entitled  to 
thorough  primary  and  collegiate  instruction  in  the  same  schools,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  and  that,  under  the  fostering  patronage 
of  the  Christian  church,  more  than  one-third  of  the  endowment 
funds  of  the  colleges  of  Ohio  have  been  obtained  during  the  past 
year,  while  quelling  rebels  and  nobly  sustaining  our  free  institutions. 
The  speaker  then  compared  the  relative  objects,  growth  and  useful- 
ness of  American  and  European  colleges,  and  closed  by  referring  to 
the  history,  character  and  success  of  the  Mt.  Union  College,  and  by 
evoking  upon  its  brightening  future  the  continued  munificence  of 
an  appreciative  public,  and  the  protection  of  an  all-wise  providence." 

LIXOOLN  APPOINTS  OHASE  OHBEP  JUSTICE 

There  is  a  tradition  that  while  Secretary  Chase  was  seated  on 
the  platform,  on  the  third  floor  of  Chapman  Hall,  a  messenger  from 
the  telegraph  office  at  Alliance  came  up  the  stairs  in  the  rear  of 
the  building  with  a  telegram  for  Mr,  Chase.  It  was  from  Abraham 
L/incoln  notifying  him  that  the  President  was  recommending  him 
to  the  Senate  as  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Whether  this 
is  true  or  not,  the  records  show  that  on  December  6,  1864  that 
recommendation  was  made  to  the  Senate  and  ratified.  President 
Lincoln  had  accepted  the  resignation  of  Chase  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury  after  they  had  had  numerous  serious  disagreements  and 
the  magnanimity  of  the  martyred  president  is  shown  in  this  recog- 
nition of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Chase.  On  reaching  home  Chase  imme- 
diately wrote  a  letter  to  President  Lincoln  which  is  quoted  in 
Schuckers'  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  as  follows: 
"  .  .  .  Before  I  sleep  I  must  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your  con- 
fidence, and  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  the  nomination 
was  made.  I  will  never  forget  either  and  trust  that  you  will  never 
regret  either.  Be  assured  that  I  prize  your  confidence  and  good- 
will more  than  the  nomination  to  office  .  .  .",  Chief  Justice  Chase 
was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Mount  Union 
College.  He  accepted  this  election,  served  as  a  member  of  the  board 
for  eight  years  until  his  death  and  never  failed  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  the  college  when  occasion  offered. 

MOUNT  UNION  STUDENTS  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Immediately  following  the  Civil  War  Mount  Union  College  had 
its  most  rapid  growth  in  student  enrollment.  The  enlargement  of 
the  campus  and  the  erection  of  Chapman  Hall  had  added  to  the 
reputation  of  the  institution.  Many  of  the  young  men  attending 
Mount  Union  had  volunteered  in  the  Civil  War.  Among  these  was 
Lieut.  John  Pox,  an  Alliance  boy  and  graduate  of  the  second  class 
of  the  college  in  1859,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River, 
Dec.  31,  1S62.  Many  who  had  not  graduated  came  back  to  continue 
their  education  and  these  were  joined  by  other  ex-soldiers  entering 
college  for  the  first  time.  For  several  years  following  the  Civil  War 
the  majority  of  men  students  were  veterans.  President  Hartshorn 
reported  in  1866  that  1060  of  the  men  who  had  or  were  attending 
Mount  Union  College  had  been  enlisted  In  the  Union  Army. 

LY5IAN  U.  HUMPHREY  AND  LABOR  DAY 

Among  the  young  veterans  who  entered  Mount  Union  College 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  was  Lyman  U.  Humphrey  of  New 
Baltimore.  At  the  start  of  the  war  he  had  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  76th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  and  was  in  the  service  for  four 
years.  He  took  part  in  many  engagements,  was  wounded  but  re- 
fused to  leave  the  army.  He  was  commissioned  as  a  first  lieutenant. 
At  Mount  Union  he  met  Lydia  E.  Holloway,  of  Chillicothe,  Ills.,  who 
later  became  his  wife.  After  leaving  Mount  Union  Mr.  Humphrey 
took  a  law  course  In  the  University  of  Michigan  and  then  moved  to 
Independence,  Kans.,  where  he  practiced  his  profession.  He  was 
honored  by  his  fellow  citizens  in  his  election  to  the  Kansas  legisla- 
ture and  to  two  terms  as  lieutenant  governor  of  that  state.  He  was 
then  twice  elected  by  large  majorities  as  governor  of  Kansas.  While 
holding  that  office  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  governor 
in  the  United  States  to  proclaim  Labor  Day  as  an  official  holiday, 
an  example  which  has  since  been  followed  by  all  of  the  other  47 
states. 

THE  LITERARY  ADVANt>E 

In  the  early  seventies  there  was  Issued  at  Mount  Union  "The 
Literary  Advance,"  a  monthly  periodical  for  family  reading  pub- 
lished by  the  students  of  Mount  Union  College."  In  this  publication 
were  special  articles  and  editorials  by  the  faculty  and  students. 
Educational  subjects  predominated  but  many  general  selections  ap- 
peared. The  local  department  was  quite  newsy  with  college  and 
community  items.  The  meetings  of  the  literary  societies  were  fea- 
tured In  detail  much  after  the  same  manner  that  athletic  contests 
of  the  present  day  are  reported.  Local  advertising  filled  from  two 
to  three  of  the  sixteen  pages  which  were  twelve  by  nine  inches  in 
size.  The  student  representatives  on  the  committee  of  publications 
changed  with  the  various  issues  but  the  guiding  force  was  Professor 
James  A,  Brush  who  was  the  editor  and  was  assisted  by  Prafessor 
Theodore  Armstrong.  The  publication  was  enthusiastically  received 
but  did  not  last  much  longer  than  the  firat  year  due  to  the  limited 
circulation.  The  College  Library  does  not  have  a  complete  file  of 
the  issues  of  "The  Literary  Advance"  and  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  rec- 
ord of  the  same  If  such  can  be  found. 


In  No.  12  ot  Vol.  1,  for  December,  1875,  which  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Miss  Bffie  Barnaby  ot  this  city,  there  appeared  an  early 
history  of  the  village  of  Mount  Union.  On  account  of  the  early  date 
at  which  this  was  written  and  of  the  first-hand  facts  then  available, 
the  article  is  of  great  value  from  the  standpoint  of  local  history. 
It  was  evidently  written  by  Prof.  James  A.  Brush,  who  was  bom  on 
a  farm  near  Mount  Union  in  1838.  With  the  exception  of  a  para- 
graph concerning  the  Pound  children  who  were  lost  in  July,  1823 
and  whose  story  was  told  In  "Pages  of  Alliance  History"  In  the  is- 
sue o£  The  Review  for  May  21,  1940,  the  article  Is  reproduced 
herewith : 

PIONEERS 

Some  facts  recently  collected,  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  Mount  Union,  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  many  of  the  readers 
of  The  Literary  Advance.  For  the  leading  facts  we  are  indebted  to 
some  of  the  old  citizens  of  our  village. 

In  the  year  1809.  John  Meese,  with  his  family,  settled  about 
one  mile  east  of  Mt.  Union,  in  what  was  then  an  unbroken  forest, 
as  indeed  was  nearly  all  this  section  of  the  country.  During  this 
year,  Ellis  Johnson,  then  a  young  man  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
came  from  Pennsylvania  to  this  neighborhood  with  a  view  of  enter- 
ing Government  land.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  Meese  fam- 
ily, and  made  their  home  his  headquarters  while  prospecting.  He 
finally  chose  and  entered  the  quarter  section  he  now  resides  upon, 
cornering  in  Mt.  Union  on  the  southwest.  He  then  returned  to 
Pennsylvania  and  remained  there  until  the  year  1823,  when  he  came 
back  to  Improve  his  land.  In  the  meantime  very  little  change  had 
taken  place.  Here  and  there  a  small  opening  had  been  made  in 
the  forest,  the  nearest  to  Mt.  Union  being  made  by  Ezekiel  Marsh 
and  John  Duvall,  about  two  miles  south.  No  roads  as  yet  were  laid 
out.  The  nearest  one  was  four  miles  south,  known  as  Buck's  road, 
connecting  New  Lisbon  and  Canton.  A  path  through  the  woods  led 
to  a  grist  mill  at  Lexington,  five  miles  north,  and  a  road  was  blazed 
and  "brushed"  to  Salem. 

FIRST  DWELLINGS 
On  the  14th  day  of  April,  1824,  Ellis  Johnson,  with  his  family, 
moved  into  his  new  log  house,  erected  where  his  brick  now  stands 
on  the  hill.  This  was  the  first  family  that  moved  into  the  present 
corporate  limits  of  Mt.  Union,  With  his  family  there  came  from 
Pennsylvania  his  brother  Caleb  (whose  widow  now  resides  here), 
and  family,  who  settled  one-half  mile  east.  Another  brother,  Simon 
(father  of  Simon  Johnson,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  R.  P.  Johnson,  of  Alliance) 
bought  land  one  mile  south.  Richard  Fawcett  at  this  time  owned 
the  land  cornering  in  Mt.  Union  on  the  northwest,  now  owned  by 
Wm.  Nixon,  Esq.,  and  that  upon  which  the  college  stands.  Amos 
Fawcett  owned  the  land  cornering  on  the  northeast,  and  Jonathan 
Sharpless  that  cornering  on  the  southeast.  Ellis  Johnson  bought  ot 
Amos  Fawcett  his  quarter  section  for  $600,  for  his  other  brother. 
Job  Johnson,  who  in  1830  erected  on  the  corner  a  hewed  log  house 
for  a  dwelling  house  and  store.  This  house,  afterwards  weather- 
boarded,  still  stands,  and  Is  the  one  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
J.  G.  Maple. 

THE  NAIvnNG  OP  MOUNT  UNION 

During  the  year  1830,  application  was  made  for  a  Post  Office, 
and  a  request  made  that  the  incipient  town  be  named  Johnsonville 
(there  being  more  Johnsons  than  any  others  here.)  The  request 
for  a  Post  Office  was  granted,  but  the  name  rejected,  there  being 
one  Johnsonville  already  In  the  state.  Job  Johnson  was  appointed 
postmaster,  and  the  village  was  called  Jobsville.  This,  then,  was 
the  first  name  of  the  village.  Tlie  name  not  being  entirely  to  their 
liking,  Jonathan  Fawcett,  Job  Johnson,  and  Ellis  Johnson  one  day 
were  talking  over  the  matter  and  It  was  suggested  that  "Mount" 
would  be  a  very  appropriate  name,  as  by  the  surveys  this  locality 
was  reported  among  the  highest  in  the  state.  The  suggestion  being 
approved  by  all.  Jonathan  Fawcett  explained:  "Since  we  are  all 
agreed,  let  us  call  it  "Mount  Union";  and  "Mount  Union"  it  was 
called,  and  is  yet. 

COUNTRY  ROADS 

The  first  mail  carrier  was  James  Vaughn,  a  shoemaker  living 
in  Hqrrisburg.  He  carried  the  mail  between  his  village  and  Salem 
once  a  week,  collecting  and  distributing  it  at  the  Intervening  points. 
He  went  oa  foot,  pushing  through  thickets,  and  hopping  from  log 
to  log  through  clearings.  In  ISIil,  the  first  road  was  made  through 
Mount  Union,  connecting  Salem  and  Canal  Fulton.  Two  years  later, 
the  road  running  north  and  south.  Portage  Street,  was  cut  through 
and  worked.  In  those  days  men  worked  on  the  roads  one  day  in 
the  week  instead,  as  now,  of  two  days  in  a  year. 

FIRST  BUSINESS  PLACIS 

Up  to  the  year  1834.  Mount  Union  boasted  one  store,  one  tav- 
ern, and  one  doctor's  office,  which,  with  the  post  office,  were  all 
kept  in  one  house,  and  all  by  one  man,  Job  Johnson,  except  the 
doctor's  office,  which  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Enoch  Shreves. 
During  this  year,  Mathlas  Hester  built  on  the  corner  across  the 
street  south,  and  opened  another  dry  goods  store.  The  post  office 
was  changed  to  his  store.  Hester  remained  there  but  a  short  time 
and  sold  out  to  Clayton  Black  and  Zebidee  Bolton,  who  changed  the 
store  Into  a  tavern.  These  in  1836  sold  out  to  Robert  Hilton,  who 
enlarged  the  facilities,  and  with  his  good  wife.  Aunt  Martha,  en- 
tered actively  and  successfully  upon  the  duties  of  "Mine  host." 
These  were  the  days  of  emigrant  wagons,  and  great  six-horse  canvas- 
covered  freight  trains  bearing  dry  goods  and  groceries  to  the  west- 
ern towns  and  villages;  and  there  was  a  large  demand  for  hotel 
accommodations.  In  the  year  1838,  Vlck  Milhous,  Esq.,  bought  a 
lot  on  the  northeast  corner  and  erected  a  building  (the  one  now 
owned  by  Pierce  Garretson,  Elaq.),  for  his  residence  and  a  dry  goods 
store.     He  commenced  business  the  same  year,  and  continued  it 
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very  successfully.  A  tew  years  later,  James  Wilaoo  (whose  widow 
is  now  residing  here)  Joined  him  In  partnership,  and  continued  till 
they  sold  out  in  "54  to  Joseph  Barnaby. 

TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT 
The  year  1840  was  an  eventful  one  In  the  history  of  Mt.  Union; 
one  that  without  doubt  has  favorably  affected  Its  character  ever 
sinco.  At  this  time  intoxicating  drinks  of  all  kinds  were  freely  sold 
here  as  a  beverage.  Dr.  Fetters,  then  boarding  with  Robert  Hilton, 
■was  one  day  called  to  visit  Mr.  Frazier,  a  respected  citizen  living  a 
mile  and  a  half  west,  and  found  him  In  the  delirium  tremens.  Fraz- 
ier died  bringing  reproach  upon  his  family,  and  throwing  a  gloom 
upon  the  entire  neighborhood.  This  so  powerfully  affected  Robert 
Hilton,  at  whose  bar  the  man  had  been  accustomed  to  drink,  that 
he  determined  then  and  forever  to  quit  the  traffic  and  rid  himself 
and  house  of  the  accursed  stuff.  A  great  temperance  meeting  was 
gotten  up;  speakers  from  abroad  were  secured,  and  the  people  gath- 
ered in  large  numbers  to  hear  the  temperance  qnestlon,  then  a  new 
and  novel  one,  discussed.  Mr.  Hilton  publically  declared  his  pur- 
pose thereafter  to  keep  a  temperance  house;  and  as  a  pledge  of  his 
sincerity  brought  out  a  bundle  of  notes  against  parties  tor  liquor, 
tore  them  up  and  burned  them,  saying,  "If  It  Is  wrong  to  sell  liq- 
uor, it  would  be  wrong  to  collect  these  notes"!  His  last  barrel  of 
whiskey  was  then  rolled  out,  put  on  a  wheelbarrow,  paraded  about 
the  streets  followed  by  the  crowd,  then  the  head  stove  in  as  Mr. 
Hilton  applied  the  blazing  torch.  The  cheering  that  went  up  with 
the  lurid  flame  of  that  bonfire  was  the  death-knell  o£  whiskey  in 
Mt.  Union.  John  Hair,  who  had  commenced  keeping  tavern  on  the 
corner  and  in  part  of  the  building  now  known  as  the  Conn  House, 
continued  to  sell  liquor  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  gave  up  his 
license  and  quit.  For  practically  inaugurating  and  closely  adhering 
to  this  radical  reform.  Uncle  Robert,  who  is  yet  a  citizen,  deserves 
and  receives  the  highest  respect  of  a  temperance-loving  community. 
We  recall  with  distinctness  and  great  pleasure  when  but  a  small  boy 
being  invited  with  other  school  children  to  the  present  residence  of 
Uncle  Robert,  and  there  signing  the  old  Washlngtonian  pledge.  We 
shall  ever  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  our  old  friend  and  others 
there,  for  thus  influencing  our  early  years;  and  if  these  lines  fall 
under  the  eye  of  any  of  our  schoolmates  who  with  us  took  that 
solemn  pledge,  we  know  they  will  awaken  kindred  emotions  of 
gratitude.  Among  those  inaugurating  the  temperance  movement, 
Ellis  Johnson,  Sr.,  is  worthy  special  mention  for  the  active  part  he 
took. 

HOMES  100  VEARS  AGO 

In  1840,  the  population  of  Mt.  Union  numbered  75.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  heads  of  the  families;  their  places  of 
residence  is  also  given,  if  the  house  yet  stands  in  which  they  lived. 
Commencing  at  the  east  end  of  the  village,  on  the  south  side.  Robert 
Wilson  lived  where  Wm.  Painter  now  does;  Samuel  Berry  where 
Mrs.  McElroy  lives;  Joslah  Grant  in  the  old  building  which  was 
recently  moved  from  the  east  side  of  Henry  Martin's  new  brick  resi- 
dence; John  Hair  in  the  Conn  House;  Zebldee  Bolton  in  Henry 
Schooley's  house;  Jas.  Gillespie,  father  of  J.  W.  Gillespie,  of  Alli- 
ance, where  W.  N.  Gilmore  lives. 

Dr.  William  Stone  where  Uncle  Jimmy  Armstrong  lives;  John 
Hines,  in  W.  N.  Gllmore's  house  across  the  street;  on  the  corner 
Robert  Hilton,  who  soon  after  sold  out  to  Brinton  Nixon,  and  con- 
tinued by  him  as  a  hotel  until  burned  In  the  winter  of  1857-8. 
Isaac  Fllson  lived  where  Mrs.  Cause  does;  Nicholas  Holies  in  the 
house  next  west,  Joshua  Hoiles.  father  of  Jonathan  Holies,  Joshua 
Holies  of  Alliance,  Mrs.  John  Watson,  Mrs.  Pierce,  and  others  who 
have  resided  here  in  the  old  building  recently  occupied  by  E.  C. 
Bard,  who  removed  it  to  give  place  to  his  fine  new  residence;  Ellis 
Johnson  on  the  hill  where  he  still  resides;  Peter  Aultman  In  the 
Judd  house;  Seth  Rynear  in  the  one  next  east,  recently  refitted; 
and  Charles  Hoiles  where  William  Davidson  lives.  Jesse  Mathers 
lived  where  Dr.  O.  N.  Hartshorn  now  does;  David  Hastings  where 
Joseph  Preston  does;  Thomas  Nixon  lived  in  the  building  bought  In 
1845  by  John  Pettit,  Esq.,  for  a  dwelling  house  and  store,  and  by 
him  occupied  until  within  a  few  years,  though  the  store  was  after- 
wards owned  in  part  and  managed  by  his  brother-in-law,  L.  T.  Park. 
Job  Johnson  lived,  as  before  stated,  where  J.  G.  Maple  does;  Dr. 
Shreve,  who  soon  after  died,  lived  in  the  same  house.  Wm.  Woods 
occupied  the  house  since  bought  by  James  Grimes,  and  with  another 
building  converted  into  his  livery  stable.  The  house  stood  where 
Mr.  Grimes'  brick  house  now  stands,  Vick  Milhous,  now  a  merchant 
in  North  Benton,  lived  where  Pierce  Garreston  does,  and  James 
Dixon  in  a  house  standing  on  the  site  occupied  now  by  the  house 
successively  owned  by  Mr.  Alters,  Dr.  Atkin,  and  Mrs.  McAllister. 


BY  MRS.  FRED  R.  DONAI^DSON 

When  President  Lincoln  Issued  his  call  for  men  to  serve  the 
Union,  and  Alliance  men  enlisted,  the  question  arises— did  the  early 
settlers  consider  it  necessary  to  have  military  training,  and  were 
there  any  men  living  in  the  community  who  had  military  records? 

Reading  of  old  records  shows  that  it  was  considered  important 
to  have  military  training. 

"In  1830  the  male  citizens  of  Lexington  Township  of  proper 
age  were  called  upon  to  muster  near  Louisville.  At  the  first  call 
there  were  none  responded  and  arrests  and  fines  followed.  Their 
cases  were  carried  to  a  court  of  appeals  where  they  were  defended 
by  one  of  their  number,  E.  N.  Johnson  Sr.,  and  all  were  released 
from  the  payment  of  fines  on  technical  grounds,  the  officer  making 
the  call  not  having  done  his  work  properly.  In  1844  things  were 
different  and  Lexington  Township  had  a  well  drilled  and  equipped 
company  of  militia,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Henry  Chance, 
afterward  known  as  the  'Buckeye  Broadax.'  This  company  of 
militia  gained  an  enviable  reputation  throughout  eastern  Ohio." 


The  spirit  of  patriotism  no  doubt  was  kept  very  much  alive 
by  veterans  who  had  served  In  other  wars. 

"John  Shreve,  who  died  at  Mt.  Union  In  September,  1864,  and 
whose  body  was  burled  In  the  old  cemetery  there,  was  92  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey.  His  father, 
Israel  Shreve,  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Second  New  Jersey  regi- 
ment during  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  December,  1776,  his  son 
John,  then  14  years  of  age,  became  ensign  of  his  father's  regiment, 
and  in  July  following,  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  same 
regiment.  Many  of  the  older  residents  of  Lexington  Township  re- 
member John  Shreve  and  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  the  only 
soldier  of  the  Revolution  who  lived  and  died  in  Lexington  Town- 
ship, so  far  as  is  known,  and  his  grave  on  Memorial  Day  is  yearly 
remembered  by  comrades  of  the  Civil  War  with  floral  tributes." 

John  H.  Sharer  In  his  early  history  of  Alliance  says  that 
"Henry  Chance  was  captain  of  a  militia  company  in  the  early 
forties  and  when  the  Mexican  War  broke  out  there  were  several 
representatives  from  here  responded  to  the  country's  call.  Among 
the  members  I  can  recollect  Dr.  R.  M.  Buck,  Moses  and  Monroe  Teel, 
brother  of  the  late  city  treasurer,  William  Teel.  Dr.  Buck  returned 
to  Freedom  after  the  war  and  practiced  medicine  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  an  honored  and  respected  citizen.  Moses  Teel  con- 
tinued witli  the  army,  and  did  not  return  until  after  serving  five 
consecutive  enlistments  of  five  years  each. 

"Monroe  Teel  returned  after  the  war  and  died  of  consump- 
tion contracted  while  in  the  service." 

Daddy  Freer,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  teachers  and 
pupiis,  served  until  well  into  the  90's  as  janitor  of  the  Frank- 
lin Street  school  building,  was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War  and 
was  fond  of  relating  his  experiences. 

Alliance  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation  in  1854  advanced 
rather  slowly,  its  population  in  1860  being  leas  than  1000  as  com- 
pared to  250  in  1850.  Following  the  close  of  the  CivU  War,  great 
business  activity  took  place,  real  estate  boomed,  the  lower  end  of 
Main  Street  from  the  station  to  the  square  filled  In  with  store 
rooms  and  from  1860  to  1870,  the  population  began  to  creep  up  to- 
ward the  5000  mark. 

Manujfacturers 

Alliance  Rolling  Mill  Company,  John  Hunter,  president;  Wm 
Jones,  secretary.  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  T-Ralls.  Special 
attention  given  to  re-rolling  old  rails.  Capacity  of  mill,  50  tona  per 
day. 

Josiah  Rosenberry,  manufacturer  of  hrick  and  house  building 
materials. 

Alliance  Fire  Clay  Company,  manufacturers  of  yellow  and 
Rockingham  queens  ware,  etc.  B.  F.  Rosenberry,  president;  O.  J. 
Heusted,  general  superintendent;  I.  Martin,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
H.  Tritt,  J.  J.  Webb,  O.  J.  Heusted  and  J.  Martin,  directors.  Capi- 
tal stock,  ?50,000;  guaranteed  stock,  $35,000. 

Phillip  L.  Wang,  manufacturer  of  fancy  and  heavy  harness 
and  all  style  saddles. 

Nixon  &  Co.,  Alliance  agricultural  works,  manufacturers  of 
harvesters  and  mowers,  agricultural  implements,  etc. 

Nixon  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  steam  engines,  Bteam  pumps, 
mill  and  mining  machines. 

Coates  Superior  Lock  Lever  and  Hay  and  Grain  Rake.  Pat- 
ented August  27,  1867.  A.  W.  Coates,  patentee  and  sole  manu- 
facturer. 

Henry  Walser,  manufacturer  of  carriages,  buggies,  wagons  and 
cutters. 

S.  W.   Scott,   manufacturer  of   carriages  and  spring  wagons. 
Carls  &  Carrlugton,  manufacturers  of  carriages,  buggies  and 
sleighs. 

D.  C.  Buraon,  Isaiah  Hartzell,  Burson  &  Hartzell,  manufactur- 
ers of  all  kinds  of  bent  material  for  carriages  and  wagons  and  latest 
styles  of  bedsteads. 

Reck  &  Walton,  lumber  yard  and  board  dressing  manufactory. 

Alliance  Cigar  Store,  Henry  Hughes,  proprietor.  Manufac- 
turer of  the  Alliance  Favorite  and  H.  H.  cigars. 

O.  N.  Heckman,  manufacturer  of  Yarrow  and  Habanna  cigars. 

Pettit  &  Reed,  J.  M.  Pettit.  W-  M.  Reed,  produce  and  com- 
mission merchants,  etc. 

H.  E.  Strong,  J.  Lower,  Strong  &  Lower,  commission  mer- 
chants and  general  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  country  produce,  etc. 

Stephen  Hamlin,  general  produce  warehouse,  grains,  seeds, 
lime,  etc. 

Alliance  City  Marble  Works,  R.  C.  Greenlee,  proprietor.  All 
kinds  of  headstones  and  monumental  work  done.  Italian  and 
American  marbles. 

Hiram  J.  Flint,  stone  and  brick  mason. 

A.  B.  Way.  dealer  in  lumber,  lath  and  shingles.  Financial 
agent  for  Alliance  College.  General  agent  for  aale  of  pianos,  or- 
gans, etc. 

Ray  &  Shatter,  solicitor  of  patents  and  proprietor  of  the  utility 
hame  fastener,  etc. 

J.  T.  Weybrecht,  carpenter,  contractor  and  builder. 
Dry  Goods  Merchants 

Welkart   &  Son. 

Stewart  &  Company.    J.  N.  Stewart,  M.  Dewellya,  F.  O.  Powell. 

Bates  &  Tinker.     George  P.  Bates,  A.   B.  Tinker. 

J.   Koch  &  Company. 

Langstaff   &  Haines. 

Boyce  &  Colestock 

W.    M.  Stallcup 

S.  J.  Bl&ckmore. 

Hat,  Cap  and  Fur  Emporium. 


Keplinger,  Miller  &  Company.  J.  R.  Miller,  H.  Miller,  R.  D. 
Keplinger. 

Ely  &  Shaffer.    Linus  Ely,  Jacob  Shaffer. 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Michael  Wheeler. 
Crew   &  Miller. 
L.  Westbrook. 

Merchant  Tailors 

S.  Clapsaddle. 

Gugloz   &  Company. 

Mos.  P.  Koch,  Mirror  of  Fashion. 

S.  Koch  &  Son. 

B.  Jackson,  cleans,  repairs  and  colors  clothing  of  every  de- 
scription and  buys  and  sells  second  hand  clothing. 

Hai-dwaa-e 

Wright  &  Pennock.     Alfred  Wright,   Morris   C.  Pennock. 
Keplinger,  Miller  &  Company.    J.  R.  Miller.  H.  Miller.  P.  M. 
Keplinger. 

Orr  &  Speaker.  F.  M.  Orr,  Wm.  Speaker.  Dealers  in  cook- 
ing and  heating  stoves,  copper  ware,  tin  ware,  etc. 

Gillespie  &  Fast.  J.  W.  Gillespie.  J.  G.  Fast.  Dealers  In 
stoves,  tin,  sheet  iron  amd  hollow  ware. 

Coal  Companies 
Stark   Coal   Company.     Luke   Hardy,   Thomas   Bowen,  Adam 
Dixon,  Wm.  Jones,  George  Maxwell.     Successor  to  S.  Russell,  C. 
Aultman   and   Wm.   H.  Morris. 

House  and  Sign  Painters 
Wilson  &  Gourlay.    J.  H.  Wilson,  F.  R.  Gourlay. 
Stevens  &  Green.   Joseph  Stevens,  A.  W.  Green. 

Bankers 

Teeters  &  Son. 

Greiner,  Steel  &  Company.  C.  K.  Greiner,  Caleb  Steel,  E.  W. 
Grey,    S.    R.  Greiner. 

Grocery  Trade 
H.  Bleakly  &  Company. 
Jenkins  &  Joseph 

Leek  &  McElroy.     T.  B.  Leek,  T.  C-  McElroy. 
Bevington  &  Hoiles. 
John  Quinn. 
L.  Abbott. 

J.  M.  Culbertson  &  Company. 
J.  T.  Tournoux. 

Wm.  Reynolds,  confectioner  and  fruits.     Soda  fount. 
Physicians 

Dr.  J.  G.  Heaton.  homeopathic  physician. 
Dr.  R.  P.  Johnson,  physician  and  surgeon. 
Dr.  Eliza  Townsend. 

Dr.  S.  T.  MeCandless,  electic  and  troscopian  physician. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Preston,  physician  and  surgeon. 

J.  Goucher,  M.  D.  &  Son.  homeopathic  physician. 

K.  G.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  physician,  obstetrician  and  surgeon. 

J.  B.  Wilson,  M.  D. 

Dr.  H.  Burke. 

Dr.   J.   Davidson,  electic  physician. 

Dr.  Isaac  Young. 

A.   O.   Hunter,   M.  D. 

Attorneys 

Jones  &  Ammerman.     A.  L.  Jones,  James  Ammerman. 
J.  J.  Parker,  attorney  at  law.    Register  in  bankruptcy. 
Joseph  Barnaby,  justice  of  the  peace  and  claim  agent. 
J.  C.  Stallcup.  attorney  at  law. 
J.  W.  McCord,  attorney  at  law. 
R.  Steinfeld. 

Samuel  Brooks,  assistant  assessor. 

J.  R.  Patterson,  plain  and  ornamental  job  printer. 

David  G.  Hester,  bookseller  and  stationer. 

The  Alliance  Monitor,  Issued  every  Thursday.  ?2.00  per  year 
in  advance. 

Livei-y  Stables 

J.  B.  Nixon. 
Z.   B.  Johnson. 

Music  Teachers 
Miss  Frank  St.  E.  Combs. 
Mrs.  Kate  Dorman. 

Jewelers   and  Watchmakers 
Allen  Q  Wait.     (We  make  the  American  watch). 
Alexander  Reiter,  watch  and  jewelry  house. 
Elias  Bermaun.  watchmaker  and  jeweler. 

Photograplilc  Headquarters 
Excelsior  Gallery,  L.  Wonders,  operator. 
Will  Garrison,  city  bill  poster. 

Ed.  E.  Menary,  phonographer.    All  branches  of  the  reporting 
profession   represented.     Verbatum   newspaper   reports  a  specialty. 
L.  M.  Jones,  Esq.,  correspondent  and  local  reporter  for  the 

press. 

Alliance  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Seed  Garden.  J.  C.  Garrison, 
proprietor. 

Drug^sts 

Culbertson,  Taylor  Q  Co.  Drugs,  perfumery,  wallpaper,  sta- 
tionery. 

W.  S.  Culbertson  &  Company.  W.  S.  Culbertson,  Henry  Camp. 
R.  G.  Williams  &  Company.  R.  G.  Williams.  K.  K.  Kemble. 
P.  H.  Barr. 


You  can  still  find  in  some  Alliance  homes  furniture  that  was 
made  by  Philip  Sharer. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  number  of  Alliance  streets  that 
bear  the  names  of  the  old  settlers  or  early  business  men  of  Alliance. 

Interesting  stories  of  some  pioneer  settlers,  whose  descendants 
are  living  in  or  near  Alliance, 

Namee  of  six  pioneer  settlers  of  Lexington  Township  are  in- 
scribed on  the  tablet  on  City  Hall — Amos  Hollo  way,  Zaccheus 
Stanton,  Nathan  Gaskill.  John  Grant,  David  Berry,  Jesse  Feltz.  (The 
family  have  always  regretted  that  the  name  Felts  was  spelled 
with  a  "z"  on  the  tablet,  instead  of  "s"  as  it  should  be  and  as  it  is 
spelled  on  the  monuments  in  Lexington  Cemetery).  All  but  one 
were  of  Quaker  faith. 

DESCENDANTS 

The  descendant  of  Amos  Holloway  is  Mr.  Walter  M.  Ellett  of 
618  Vincent  Boulevard.  The  descendant  of  Nathan  Gaskill  is  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Miller.  102  West  Hartshorn  (formerly  Nellie  Gaskill). 

The  descendants  of  John  Grant  are  Mrs.  George  Pluchel, 
Market  Street  (Irma  Grant),  and  Mrs.  Earl  F.  King.  611  South 
Arch  Avenue  (Nell  Grant). 

The  descendant  of  Jesee  Felts  is  Mrs.  H.  L.  Kattman.  Ohio 
Avenue,  Sebrlng  (Marjorie  Carter).  The  writer  has  been  unable 
to  learn  if  descendants  of  David  Berry  and  Zaccheus  Stanton  are 
living  in  Alliance. 

Account  taken  from  historical  sketch  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Weybrecht; 

"Amos  Holloway  emigrated  from  Louden  County,  Virginia, 
and  entered  the  land  that  was  chosen  for  the  eite  of  the  Village 
of  Lexintgon  and  in  conjunction  with  Nathan  Gaskill  was  tim 
proprietor. 

He  was  the  leading  settler  of  the  community  as  the  land 
records  of  the  county  attest.  Hie  son,  Job  Holloway,  was  killed  in 
in  1818  by  a  falling  beam  in  the  erection  of  the  old  mill  in  Wil- 
liamsport. 

"A  daughter  of  Job  Holloway  was  the  wife  of  William  Antram, 
who  for  many  years  lived  on  a  farm  west  o£  Mount  Union." 

An  anecdote  in  the  life  of  Amos  Holloway  as  told  by  Mr,  John 
Sharer  in  his  History  of  Alliance  published  1906: 

"In  1838.  and  for  several  ensuing  years,  the  cjuestion  of 
forming  a  new  county  was  enthusiastically  advocated  in  north- 
eastern Ohio,  and  it  was  believed  by  many  that  when  the  project 
was  consummated,  it  would  locate  the  county  seat  near  Williamsport. 
Mr.  Hester  accordingly  laid  out  the  town  of  Freedom  in  June,  1S3S 
and  built  the  first  house,  a  brick  building  which  still  stands  (1906). 
(1906). 

NOTE:  It  is  still  standing  (1940). 

But  what  of  the  new  county?  There  were  two  rivals  in  the 
contest  — Canfield  and  Freedom.  Petitions  had  been  prepared  and 
duly  signed,  consent  of  adjoining  territory  had  been  made,  in  fact 
all  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  had  been  perfected  and  two 
representatives  thus  equipped  went  to  Columbus  to  lobby  their 
schemes  through  the  legislature.  Canfield  was  represented  by  a 
judge.  Freedom  by  Amos  Holloway.  an  old  Quaker  from  Lexington. 

Subisequent  events  proved  that  the  wily  judge  was  too  tricky 
for  the  unsuspecting  Quaker.  The  matter  of  consideration  had 
been  intentionally  postponed  until  the  Quaker,  who  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  being  away  from  home  so  long,  should  become  weary 
of  waiting  and  long  to  return.  The  time  came,  and  the  judge 
kindly  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  all  the  papers,  relating  to 
the  contest  In  the  hands  of  his  venerable  friend,  and  he  could 
gratify  hie  longing  desire  and  return  to  his  peaceful  home  on  the 
Mahoning.  It  Is  said  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs,  when  th© 
old  Quaker  started  on  his  homeward  journey,  had  scarcely  died  to 
the  hearing  in  the  capitol  building  until  the  judge  was  before  the 
committee,  where  he  presented  his  caee  in  an  able  manner.  There 
being  no  opposition,  a  favorable  report  was  made,  the  law  passed 
and  Canfield  was  made  the  county  seat  of  the  new  county,  Mahon- 
ing, and  the  new  boundaries  were  so  described  that  Freedom  was 
left  juet  on  the  outside.  I  often  wondered  if  the  judge  who  was 
still  living  when  Youngstown  sent  a  force  in  the  dead  of  night  and 
stole  the  last  vestige  of  movable  property  belonging  to  the  county 
and  took  it  home  and  established  the  county  seat  at  Youngstown. 
did  not  think  it  was  a  just  retribution  for  his  treachery  of  a 
third  of  a  century  before. 

The  disappointment  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  old 
Freedom  at  the  loss  of  their  coveted  project  can  never  be  described. 
Reasoning  from  a  financial  basis,  their  poverty  was  indescribable. 
There  wae  nothing  produced  that  brought  a  farthing  to  this  poor 
little  settlement." 

According  to  an  old  history,  the  first  house  in  the  town  of 
Lexington  and  the  first  with  a  shingle  roof  in  the  township,  was 
built  in  1808  by  Amos  Holloway. 

NATHAN  GASKILL 

The  following  account  was  taken  from  a  historical  eketch 
published  by  the  Alliance  Review  in  1906: 

PHIST  JUSTICK  OF  THE  PEACE 

"The  first  justice  of  the  peace  In  Lexington  Township  was 
Nathan  Gaskill,  who  came  from  New  Jersey  in  1806.  He  served 
for  three  terms.  He  was  a  Quaker  and  during  hie  term  of  office 
he  had  but  three  cases  to  come  before  him.  Of  these  three,  one 
was  to  collect  a  debt,  the  second  was  for  slander,  which  was 
disposed  of  by  the  Quaker  jurist  decreeing  that  in  the  future 
the  accused  should  apeak  nothing  but  the  truth  and  say  nothing 
about  the  prosecution,  and  the  third  was  an  action  for  criminal 
assault  by  a  wife  against  her  husband. 

"Tble  last  case  was  disposed  of  by  the  friendly  admonition 
of  the  court  to  the  defendant  to  be  'moderate  in  all  things'  m 
the  future. 


Compared  with  a  justice  docket  of  Alliance  today  (1906)  with 
Its  hundreds  of  entries  in  a  single  year  the  contrast  is  almost 
beyond  belief.  During  Gasklll's  term  of  office  he  married  two 
couples,  all  dressed  In  the  homespun  linen." 

JOHN  GRANT 

Taken  from  historical  sketch  by  Hon.  B.  P.  Weybrecht: 

"Another  pioneer  memorialized  on  the  City  Hall  tablet  Is 
John  Grant,  also  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Originally  one  of  the  group  that  settled  in  Lexington,  but  io 
1810  he  built  a  cabin  in  the  ravine  a  few  rods  west  of  the 
homestead  of  Leroy  L.  Lam  born  (on  the  corner  of  Union  Avenue 
and  Main  Street)  who  is  a  great-grandson  of  thie  first  Grant.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  this  particular  tract  has  been  owned  con- 
tinuously by  his  descendants  for  112  years  (1921). 

"John  Grant  at  one  time  owned  nearly  1,000  acres  of  land 
lying  west  of  Union  Avenue.  The  finst  warrants  were  signed  by 
President  Madison. 

"The  colonial  homestead  of  the  Haines  family,  still  standing 
on  the  corner  of  Haines  and  West  Market  Street,  was  built  with 
brick  made  by  this  old  settler,  the  Eiret  brick  burned  in  the 
township,  if  not  in  the  county. 

A  few  years  after  the  ad,vent  of  John  Grant,  his  first  cousin. 
Jesse  Grant,  came  west  from  New  Jersey  and  located  in  Deerfield. 
where  he  conducted  a  tanning  business  in  a  small  way.  After- 
wards he  removed  to  Clermont  County,  where  in  1822  his  illus- 
trious son,  U.  S.  Grant,  was  born.  Prior  to  this  event.  Jesse  Grant 
frequently  returned  to  Deerfield.  Invariably  stopping  with  his 
couein  in  his  cabin  home  in  the  Lamborn  ravine." 

Prom  another  record  we  read  the  following  history  of  the 
Grant  family:  John  Grant,  born  January  18,  1779,  near  George- 
town, New  Jersey,  came  from  a  family  af  ten  children,  but  only 
three  of  the  children  came  to  Ohio.  John,  his  brother  Stacy  and 
sister  Hannah  (Grant)  Cattel.  The  other  seven  children  remained 
in  New  Jersey. 

John  Grant  married  Nancy  Ann  Gibson  (born  Sept.  6,  1780) 
In  1802,  two  children  were  born  to  them,  Harriett  and  Thomas 
before  they  came  to  Ohio  in  1S06.  John  Grant  was  the  pioneer  and 
preceded  his  brother  Stacy  Grant  and  sister  Hannah  (Grant)  Cattel 
by  a  number  of  years, 

John  Grant  entered  from  the  United  States  Government  as  wild 
land  at  $1.25  per  acre,  the  land  now  known  as  the  Haines  home- 
stead within  the  uucorporated  limits  of  tho  City  of  Alliance  where 
he  lived.  John  Grant  died  Dec.  24,  1854,  his  wife  Nancy  Ann  Grant 
having  passed  away  fourteen  years  before  in  1840.  They  are  both 
buried  In  the  Quaker  burial  ground  at  Lexington. 

John  Grant  was  among  the  very  first  settlers  in  Stark  County, 
a  few  families  located  in  Kendall,  now  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  city  of  Masslllon,  the  same  year.  His  first  cabin  erected  nearby 
the  site  of  the  present  Lamborn  home  was  used  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  place  of  abode,  afterwards  was  used  a  long  time  as  a 
sugar  house.  After  a  time  he  built  close  to  where  his  son-in-law 
resided,  the  first  brick  house  in  Stark  County.  This  house  was  torn 
down  later  and  the  brick  still  firm,  was  reconstructed  into  the 
south  wing  of  the  J.  K.  Haines  residence. 

John  Grant  planted  the  first  apple  orchard  In  this  section  and 
a  few  of  the  old  trees  are  still  standing  (1896).  John  and  Nancy 
Grant  were  parents  of  the  following  children:  Harriet  Grant  (mar- 
ried Thomas  Rockhill) ;  Thomas  Grant  (married  Sarah  Chance); 
Stacy  Grant  (married  Jemina  Rockhill):  Clayton  Grant  (married 
Matilda  Taylor);  Hannah  Grant  (married  Dr.  Henry  Buck);  Eliza 
Grant  (no  record) ;  Sarah  Grant  (married  J.  R.  Haines) ;  Joslah 
Grant  (no  record);   Mary  and  Catharine   (twins,  died  in  Infancy). 

JESSE  FEI/rS 

Extract  from  historical  sketch  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Weybrecht: 
"The  first  roads  laid  out  in  this  township  were  the  ones  lead- 
ing from  Deerfield  to  Canton  diagonally  across  the  township.  The 
other  was  from  Salem,  intersecting  at  the  village  of  Lexington. 

"The  first  post  office  on  these  routes  was  located  in  1811,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  village,  at  the  home  of  the  pioneer, 
Jesse  Pelts,  and  later  by  his  son,  Shadrach  Felts.  A  weekly  mail 
arrived  at  this  station  carried  on  horseback  by  Judeth  Parnum.  It 
was  considered  an  extraordinary  trip  to  reach  Canton  from  Deer- 
field in  one  day." 

Jesse  Franklin  FeltB,  the  grandson  of  Shadrach  Felts  and  who 
was  born  in  Lexington,  visited  at  the  home  of  his  niece,  Mrs.  Mar- 
Jorie  Carter  Kattman  of  Sabring,  last  summer  (1940).  In  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  the  writer,  he  gave  her  the  following 
facts  of  the  Felts  family:  Shadrach  Felts  and  Mary  Hamlin  were 
married  on  their  way  to  Lexington.  One  of  Mr.  Felts'  maternal 
grandmothers  was  Phoebe  Plitcraft  whose  maiden  name  was  Smith. 
The  Felts,  Sebrell  and  Hamliu  families  came  from  Virginia  together. 
Women,  children  and  furniture  were  placed  in  the  ox  carts  and 
the  men  walked.  Their  slaves  back  in  Virginia  were  given  their 
freedom.  One  slave  Cherry,  was  brought  with  them  and  a  cabin 
for  her  was  provided  near  their  new  home.  Phoebe  Plitcraft  was 
kidnaped  by  Indians  in  southern  Ohio  and  was  liked  by  them,  but 
was  recovered  by  her  parents. 

Mrs.  Kattman  has  In  her  possession,  furniture,  dishes  and 
baskets  which  were  brought  over  the  mountains  from  Virginia.  She 
also  has  letters  which  were  sealed  together  without  an  envelope  and 
addressed  to  Lexington,  near  the  Mahoning  river.  The  postage  was 
paid  by  the  receiver.  One  of  these  letters  made  inquiries  about 
the  slave,  Cherry. 


HENRY  CHANCE  A  OOLOBPUI,  FIGURE 

"In  1844  Lexington  Township  had  a  well  drilled  and  equipped 
company  of  militia,  under  the  command  of  CapUin  Henry  Chance. 
ll^J^^"^  known  as  "Buckeye  Broadax."  This  company  of  miUtia 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  throughout  Eastern  Ohio. 

Tt*^^  following  account  was  given  to  the  writer  by  Mrs  Theo- 
Broad/v?'  ".^  Avenue:    Henry  cLnce  (called 

Bioadax),  was  the  brother  of  the  late  Theodore  Uran'a  mother 
Henry  was  the  son  of  Jesse  Chance.  The  family  came  acro^  the 
mountains  from  New  Jersey  and  settled  In  old  FreSom 

Jesse  Chance  (father  of  Henry)  drove  an  ox  team.  He  stuck 
his  ox  goad  in  the  ground  near  a  stream  of  running  water  In  oW 
str'efnr-      '  '  ^^"^^"^       willows    griw    along  ?it 

ir„i„.'*o"5  '!*  ^**^„^0's,  boys  crossing  the  stream  to  go  to  the  old 
Un  on  School,  on  Park  Street  cut  branches  from  the  willows  to  mate 

are'    n  liviT/in'inr  '""^  ''''  "earing  the  70  Slrk 

are  st  11  living  in  Alliance  and  remember  the  willows 

Jheodore  Uran  was  born  in  a  brick  house  In  old  Freedom 

at  Oxfo'rd  anJ  luT^u'  f '"^^  ""'^^  '"^^  Present  Uran  hoTe 
hi,!  t  ^  V"^"'        ''^"'^  "Jays  was  swampy     Ox  teams 

called  oxford"  "  """^  '°  '''''  "^"^^^^^         .treeE  wl 


H    p"MiIler'°To2''w  V?/.'^"^  "^^h  her  son 

M.  tf    ^*'^er    102  W.  Hartshorn  Street,  was  born  on  a  farm  (n 
Washington  Township  just  east  of  the  Children's  Home  She 
^  her  possession  a  book  giving  the  history  of  the  Powell  tomSf 
.MM^'"^"'*^!;'^^''  '^""^  ^'''^  Maryland  with  his  wUe  and  "ve 

children  and  one  horse  in  18H  to  Lisbon.     He  had  but  S8  5f) 
money  but  it  lasted  throughout  the  trip 

fh«  r^nHr^""^«'^^'  ^^""^  ''"^y^^S  ground  just  this  side  of 

the  Children's  Home  is  a  Friends'  cemetery. 


BY  MRS.  PRED  R.  DONAU)SON 

/hirw^il'!".''''  "''^'"'1^  °'  y^^^^  «eo  was  a  region  ot 

thick  forests,  ravines  and  swampy  areas,  with  many  small  streams 
draining  into  the  Mahoning  River.  etreams 

,j™<,  'J;''?"*  ^-  Weybrecht  delivered  an  ad- 

dress before  the  Broadway  School  and  Home  League  In  which  he 
said  "It  is  believed  that  Tahore.  the  great  chief  of  the  Wyandottes 
made  annual  visits  to  this  locality  to  hunt  and  secure  a  supply  of 

thf  Mahon?ng.''  ™  "^^^^ 

lation?wlt"th:"nd?anJ.^"^'^''  ^^^"^"^      ""^^^  ^'--^^'^  - 

Old  IndJan  Camp  Site 
On  the  road  running  north  from  Lake  Park,  is  the  site  o(  an 
)ld  Indian  camp  where  many  tlint  heads  have  been  found 

In  an  old  record,  wo  read  where  the  eastern  part  of  Alliance 
ivas  a  black  swamp  where  ■■sonorous  notes  ot  the  owl  and  bull 
.ros  made  the  air  vocal.''  In  the  60's  Isaac  Teeters  remembered 
Z  ,  "['J''''"''-  Jonathan  Teeters,  would  take  his  gun  to  go  hunt- 
ng  in  this  swamp  in  the  eastern  part  of  Alliance  and  would  re- 
lum  home  with  deer  and  otter,  other  pioneers  have  related  how 
black  bear  were  also  shot  here  in  the  swamp. 

The  notes  ot  an  old  settler  describe  the  buying  of  80  acres  ot 
rXH?''h'°M""  l".  """""'"e  County  tor  a  Lrm.  Trew  were 
h.  1     .  At  that  time  wild  beasts  roamed  through 

he  forests,  sometimes  a  bear  approaching  close  enough  to  a  dwell- 
mg  to  carry  off  a  calf,  and  wolves  could  be  heard  howling  at  night 
and  on  dark,  rainy  nights  would  venture  near  the  sheepfjid  -Wild 
hogs  were  numerous  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

Squin-els  Plajnic  Farmers 
The  farmers  were  plagued  with  squirrels  eating  their  com 
ind  other  crops  and  in  1827  asked  the  hunters  on  a  designated 
day.  to  bring  ail  the  squirrels  which  had  been  shot  to  Mt.  Union, 
where  the  hunter  killing  the  most  would  receive  a  prize.  Siiteenl 
hundred  squirrels,  mostly  black,  were  brought  ln_170  were  shot 
by  Charles  May  and  66  by  Ellis  Johnson,  using  flint-lock  guns 

Another  hunt  took  place  in  1832  when  Littleherry  Stanley  re- 
:eived  first  prize  for  shooting  80. 

Wild  turkeys  were  plentiful  and  were  a  welcome  addition 
lo  the  simple  fare  of  the  early  settlers. 

The  first  road  ran  diagonally  from  Deerfield  to  Canton  with 
Jne  from  Salem  intersecting  at  the  village  of  Lexington. 

Pioneers'  Burial  Pla«e 
Today,  a  short  distance  from  the  Llmaville  Road,  if  you  walk 
eastward,  through  the  fields,  you  will  come  to  a  little  burial  plot 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill  at  the  bottom  ot  wTiich  ia  a  dry  stream  bed. 
Here,  m  a  small  space,  enclosed  by  a  fence,  rest  the  bodies  of  some 
of  the  early  settlers  ot  Lexington. 

o  w'^'!,"'''.,"^"''^,'"''^  Thomas  J.  Wood  and  wife  Rachel.  Thomas 
S.  Wood  Alvira  V.  and  an  infant  daughter,  children  of  S.  T  and 
A.  V.  Wiiite.  Mrs.  Dan  Hazen  of  Freedom  Avenue  is  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  those  by  the  name  of  Wood,  and  her  great-grandfather  and 
great-grandmother.  Thomas  and  Cherry  Wood,  and  grandfather  and 
erandmother,  Robert  and  Abagail  Wood,  formerly  rested  there,  but 
close  relatives,  fearing  the  cemetery  would  go  down,  had  their 
bodies  removed  to  the  Alliance  Cemetery. 

plot  helped  to  build  the  fence  enclosing  the 

A  diagonal  road  once  ran  past  here  and  Bert  Ellet  of  Vine 
atreet  soys  that  his  father  often  traveled  on  It  to  Lexington  to  get 
the  mail. 


GDITORIAli  NOTE: — Today's  Installmont  assembled  by  Mrs. 
Prod  Donaldson,  features  the  early  buildings  still  standing,  which 
once  formed  the  "heart"  of  Freedom. 

Back  in  1906  John  H.  Sharer,  father  of  the  late  Roscoe  T. 
Sharer,  published  his  "History  of  Alliance,"  which  contained  an  in- 
teresting account  oC  the  development  of  the  public  school  here. 

"My  recollection  of  the  public  school,"  he  stated,  "dates  back 
to  an  early  period.  I  was  born  July  1,  1842  and  started  to  school 
in  the  spring  of  1846.  One  of  that  tender  age  could  not  he  admitted 
to  the  common  school  under  our  present  law. 

"My  first  teacher  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Farley,  who  lived 
next  door  to  our  old  home  in  Freedom.  His  school  was  held  in  an 
old  shop  at  what  is  now  732  North  Walnut  Avenue. 

"The  school  master's  salary  in  the  forties  was  $10  to  $12  per 
month  and  gradually  Increased  until  it  reached  the  maximum  of  $18. 
This  also  Included  board,  but  he  was  compelled  to  board  around,  as 
it  was  called,  that  is,  he  was  kept  from  one  to  four  days  by  each 
family  having  children  in  school.  It  was  apportioned  according  to 
the  number  of  children  In  a  family. 

"The  summer  school  was  kept  by  a  mistress,  because  the  large 
acbolars  were  compelled  to  go  to  work  when  spring  came.  It  was 
very  seldom  that  a  scholar  attended  the  summer  school  who  was 
further  advanced  than  McQuffey's  Second  Reader,  but  the  'A.  B.  C.'s' 
and  'A.  B.  ab's'  as  they  were  called  constituted  the  majority  in  at- 
tendance. 

"The  school  mistress  received  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per 
month  for  her  services,  including  the  same  accommodations  previ- 
ously described. 

"After  the  junction  of  the  railroads  was  effected  and  the  town 
began  to  grow  about  the  crossing,  the  old  school  houses  of  Wil- 
liamsport  and  Freedom  would  not  accommodate  all  of  the  children. 

"Another  school  was  started  in  a  building  on  the  lot,  where  the 
late  Mrs.  Tlnsley  lived  on  North  Arch  Avenue,  for  the  children  in 
the  south  part  of  town.  In  the  summer  of  1856,  the  old  North  Park 
Street  Building  was  erected,  and  the  first  story  completed  and  ready 
to  begin  the  winter  school  of  1856-57." 


Above  are  photos  of  the  old  Philip  Sharer  and  Fultz  homes. 
The  late  Bert  Ellet  of  Vine  Street  Extension  related  that  when  his 
father  settled  on  the  land,  on  which  the  present  Ellet  home  and 
State  Armory  are  located,  the  Philip  Sharer  and  Fultz  homes  were 
the  only  ones  in  old  Freedom  back  in  1841. 

John  H.  Sharer,  father  of  the  late  Roscoe  T.  Sharer,  in  his 
"History  of  Alliance."  published  in  1906,  stated — "It  was  my  lot  to 
first  see  the  light  July  1,  1842  in  this  little  village,  (Freedom),  re- 
nowned for  its  isolations  and  its  poverty." 


Above  is  a  photo  of  the  Freedom  Village  School,  North  Freedom 
Avenue  and  First  Street,  which  was  built  in  the  1830's.  It  is  the 
oldest  school  building  in  Alliance  still  standing. 


Ohio  Supreme  Court  Judge  W.  L.  Hart,  in  looking  over  court 
records,  found  that  in  the  early  history  of  Freedom  a  road  led  di- 
rectly into  old  Freedom  Square  and  a  mill  was  operated  by  the  Rick- 
ard  family.  After  the  land  was  sold  for  lots  the  road  became  obliter- 
ated. The  above  scene,  at  the  intersection  of  North  Park  Avenue 
and  Keystone  Street,  discloses  no  evidence  o£  the  old  road. 


The  Hester  Block,  at  the  intersection  of  Hester  and  Mechanic 
Avenues,  was  the  first  brick  house  in  Alliance,  It  was  erected  by 
Matthias  Hester  in  1838.  The  bricks  were  made  in  kilns  on  South 
Union  Avenue  in  front  of  the  present  Elks'  Mansion.  Clay  for  the 
bricks  was  obtained  from  pits  where  the  lakes  are  now  located.  The 
bricks  cost  $2.60  a  wagon-load,  delivered. 


Here  is  the  old  Valentine  home.  It  was  bought  by  Godfrey 
Valentine,  grandfather  of  Fred  C.  Valentine,  1027  South  Arch  Ave- 


nue,  probably  fn  tbe  50's  or  CD's.  The  house  formerly  ta^eA  on 
Union  Avenue,  but  has  been  moved  several  lots  back,  and  now  faces 
on  Keystone  Street. 


By  Courtpsy  of  Eniia  Grant  Pluchel 
Home  of  J.  Rldgeway  Haines,  corner  of  Market  Street 
and  Haines  Avenue. 
Mr.  J.  Ridgeway  Haines  whose  home  was  used  as  station  for 
runaway  slaves  in  early  times  was  an  abolitionist    and    always  a 
reformer. 

At  his  home  were  welcomed  such  distinguished  guests  as 
Stephen  Foster.  Abby  Kelly.  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Jones,  Charles 
Burleigh  and  Parker  Pillahury.  Stephen  Foster  came  to  visit  Ridge- 
way Haines  every  year. 

Ridgeway  Haines  was  married  to  Sarah  Grant,  the  daughter  of 
John  Grant,  whose  name  is  on  the  bronze  tablet  at  the  City  Hall. 
This  old  Ridgeway  Haines  home  still  standing  at  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Haiuc-s  Avenue,  had  its  original  frontage  on  Main  Street, 
a  beautiful  lane  of  pine  trees  leading  from  there  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Haines  moved  to  Alliance  in  1826.  settling  on  land  that 
is  now  West  Main  Street  and  Haines  Avenue — land  which  had  been 
granted  to  his  father-in-law  John  Grant  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  a  gift  of  one  thousand  acres  west  of  Union  Avenue. 

Early  Land  Grant 

The  Alliance  "station"  stands  on  land  which  originally  belong- 
ed to  John  Grant,  great-great-grandfather  of  Erma  Grant  Pluchel 
of  43  Market  Street  and  Nell  Grant  King  of  611  S.  Arch  Avenue. 
John  Grant  and  the  others  whose  names  are  on  the  bronze  tablet 
on  City  Hall  first  settled  here  in  1805,  during  the  administration 
of  President  Thomas  Jefferson.  J.  Ridgeway  Haines  was  born  in 
1821  and  died  at  the  age  of  78,  just  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury.   He  is  buried  in  Alliance  City  Cemetery. 

Like  the  Haines  home,  most  of  those  homes  northwest  of  here 
are  still  standing,  but  remodeled  to  some  extent.  Where  once  It 
stood  out  by  itself,  a  noble  dwelling  approached  by  noted  visitors 
as  well  as  harried  black  fugitives  by  way  of  a  pine-boarded  lane 
from  West  Main  Street,  the  Haines  homestead  now  sits  close  to  a 
street  cutting  across  the  estate  and  is  swallowed  up  in  the  city  its 
early  residents  helped  build.  The  present  owner  is  E.  J.  Blssler, 
225  West  Market  Street. 

John  C.  Haines,  son  of  Ridgeway  Haines,  who  during  the  1850's 
helped  his  father  on  the  Alliance  section  of  "the  underground  rail- 
road" and  afterward  served  four  full  years  of  the  Civil  War,  cele- 
brated his  97th  birthday  last  Aug.  15,  1940.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Clay  Rockhill,  resides  at  435  West  Harrison  Street.  Homer  Haines 
of  Cleveland  and  Jay  Haines  of  New  Baltimore,  also  are  grandsons 
of  Ridgeway  Haines,  and  cousins  of  Mrs.  Rockhill.  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Woods,  formerly  of  Alliance  and  now  of  Cleveland,  is  a  daughter 
of  Ridgeway  Haines  and  another  daughter  lives  In  California. 

Many  a  fugitive  slave  was  assisted  to  escape  by  Ridgeway 
Haines — his  home  being  an  impoi  tant  station,  between  Salem,  Ohio. 
Marlboro  and  Llmaville.  Slaves  from  Salem  would  be  transferred 
to  Marlboro  through  the  Alliance  station.  Prom  there  James  Clap- 
saddle,  a  farmer  whose  home  also  was  a  station,  took  them  to  Ober- 
lln  and  there  they  were  taken  to  Cleveland.  While  Mr.  Haines  lived 
in  Salem.  Ohio  previous  to  1826,  he  hid  a  slave  and  his  two  small 
girls  and  assisted  them  to  escape  to  Marlboro. 

Mr.  Haines  moved  to  Alliance  iu  1826  and  stood  guard  many 
a  night  with  gnu  iu  hand,  taking  care  of  the  poor  slaves  he  was 
harboring,  in  a  little  attic  room  over  his  kitchen.  The  two  small 
windows  In  this  attic  room  can  still  be  seen.  A  base-board  was  also 
removed  which  provided  an  entrance  to  a  more  secret  hiding  place. 
His  son  John  C,  or  "Tump"  Haines,  as  he  is  known  today,  at  that 
time  a  boy  of  12.  also  stood  guard  with  his  father  and  helped  to 
drive  the  slaves  to  the  next  station  under  cover  of  darkness. 

A  slave  girl  named  Lucy,  a  fugitive  from  the  South  who  had 
gotten  as  far  as  Cleveland  on  her  way  to  freedom  was  captured  and 
was  to  be  taken  back  by  the  officers  to  her  owners.  The  farmers 
of  Alliance  and  Limaville  formed  a  posse  headed  by  Ridgeway 
Haines  and  sent  a  Negro  on  to  Cleveland  to  board  the  train  Lucy 


was  on.  At  Limaville  he  was  to  pull  the  car  pin  stopping  the  train 
but  the  officers  found  out  the  scheme,  arrested  the  Negro  and  took 
Lucy  back  to  her  owner.  Mr.  Haines  did  all  in  his  power  to  help 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Mrs.  Clapsaddle  of  Marlboro  remembers 
as  a  little  girl  of  her  great  uncle.  Mahlon  Wlleman,  telling  about 
caring  for  escaped  slaves. 

Once  a  Southerner  came  riding  at  break-neck  pace  to  the  Wile- 
man  farm  near  Marlboro  and  asked  Wlleman  if  he  knew  where  a 
certain  slave  could  be  found  and  If  he  could  have  something  to  eat. 
The  farmer  answered  "yes"  to  both  questions.  "You  may  have  the 
remains  of  a  pie  Big  Ben  has  just  been  eating."  The  northerner's 
nonchalance  so  enraged  the  slave  owner  that  he  lunged  pugnaciously 
towards  him.  Wileman  laid  his  hand  on  an  iron  poker  and  the 
southern  gentleman  decided  to  depart  without  either  the  slave  or 
the  food,  so  the  story  goes.  The  slave  in  question  bad  been  watch- 
ing proceedings  through  a  crack  In  the  barn. 

Killed  During  War 

A  few  years  later,  the  farmer's  son  Major  Abram  Wileman.  was 
killed  by  a  guerilla  band  in  Kentucky.  The  major's  sister.  Mrs. 
Samuel  Brooks  lived  in  Alliance  on  West  Main  Street  for  a  number 
of  years.     She  moved  back  to  Marlboro  before  she  died. 

Others  in  and  around  Marlboro  who  are  said  to  have  helped 
slaves  on  their  way  to  Canada  and  freedom  were  the  Brooks,  Wil- 
liam, Edmund  and  Dr  Abram  Brooks  and  Lewis  Morgan.  Edmund 
Brooks  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  state  legislature. 


coLi^E  mx 

Reprint  of  Alliance  ReTlew — January  8,  1988 


A  favorite  meeting  place  of  Alliance  youth,  strangely  enough 
is  one  of  the  city's  oldest  buildings. 

Few  if  any  patrons  of  the  College  Inn  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Mount  Union  Square  have  been  aware  that  they  are  din- 
ing or  dancing  in  the  oldest  structure  south  of  Main  Street  and 
one  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Mount  Union 
both  as  a  village  and  a  college. 

The  year  1938  started  the  College  Inn  building  off  on  the 
second  century  of  its  existence,  and  later  months  of  1938  will  see 
the  beginning  of  the  10th  decade  in  the  lives  of  the  two  oldest 
graduates  of  Mount  Union  College,  one  of  whom  claims  the  old 
building  as  her  birthplace. 

Erected  In  1837,  the  building  completed  its  first  100  years 
with  the  close  of  the  past  year,  leaving  behind  a  history  vary- 
ing from  service  first  as  a  general  store,  then  as  a  dwelling  and 
Mount  Union's  first  mayor's  office,  later  as  a  store  again  and 
the  village  post  office,  and  finally  as  a  restaurant. 

Birthplace   of   Mount  Pioneer 

Mrs.  J,  J,  Steadman  of  Hollywood,  Calif.,  Mount  Union's 
first  mayor,  was  born  in  the  building  when  it  was  the  Garretson 
home.  She  will  be  90  years  old  March  14,  1938.  and  thus  claime 
honors  as  Mount  Union's  oldest  graduate,  while  her  husband,  who 
will  reach  his  90th  milestone  April  4.  is  second  oldest. 

This  remarkable  old  couple  were  married  following  their 
graduation  together  in  1869. 

Mr.  Steadman.  born  near  Warren,  interrupted  his  college 
attendance  to  serve  in  the  Civil  War,  and  after  graduating  left 
immediately  for  the  West  with  his  bride,  the  former  Marsena  Gar- 
retson. 

Going  first  to  Crescent,  la.,  they  later  moved  to  Hollywood 
when  it  was  a  settlement  of  only  400  persona.  It  became  a  part 
of  Log  Angeles  municipality  and  Mr.  Steadman  served  a  period  as 
mayor. 

Now,  wealthy  and  retired  for  many  years,  he  is  comman- 
der of  the  Los  Angeles  G.  A.  R.  post  while  his  wife,  despite  her 
advanced  age,  is  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Woman's  Club. 

The  structure  which  was  Mrs.  Steadman's  birthplace  saw  its 
first  use  as  the  store  room  of  Victor  Millhouse.  who  conducted  a 
grocery  and  general  store  from  the  time  it  was  built  until  the 
Garretson  family  moved  from  Lisbon  in  1846.  The  Millhouse 
family  had  lived  in  only  the  east  end  of  the  building,  but  the  Gar- 
retsons  took  over  all  the  rooms  for  their  residence. 

Historic  Background 

The  building  during  their  ownership  first  attained  promin- 
ence for  its  place.  In  the  abolitionist  movement  in  this  section.  It 
was  not  one  of  the  underground  railway  stations  common  at  that 
time,  but  it  was  the  stopping  place  for  many  noted  leaders  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause  when  they  came  to  this  part  of  the  state  to 
lecture. 


Old  Pierce  Garretson  was  a  thorough  heliever  In  abolition,  and 
his  residence  was  headquarters  for  such  famous  leaders  as  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  Charles  Sumner,  Parker  Pillsbury,  Abbey 
Kelly  Foster,  Wendell  Phillips.  Sojourner  Truth,  the  former 
woman  slave  who  carried  on  the  fight  for  the  Negro  to  the  age  of 
107,  and  Lucretia  Mott,  who  had  more  to  do  with  the  slavery 
question  and  the  Civil  War  than  any  other  woman. 

Founded  as  JobsvlUe,  the  village  was  incorporated  in  1886  ae 
Mount  Union  and  Garretson  was  elected  mayor.  The  first  mag- 
istrate held  court  and  performed  his  other  municipal  duties  at  his 
home.  Mount  Union  was  a  separate  village  until  it  became  the 
Sixth  Ward  of  Alliance  in  1889. 

The  land  which  formed  the  village  had  been  staked  out  In 
1821,  when  Job  Johnson,  for  whom  the  settlement  was  later  nam- 
ed, came  from  Brownsville,  Pa.  He  acquired  the  land  northwest 
of  the  crossroads,  which  were  on  the  same  site  as  at  present;  hie 
brother,  Ellis  Johnson,  took  the  northwest  portion,  John  Hair  the 
southeast,  and  Ezra  Fawcett  the  northeast,  where  Millhouse  later 
built  his  store. 

The  Salem-Cantori  Road  ran  east  and  west  through  the 
square  and  the  north-south  road,  later  known  as  Portage  Street 
and  finally  as  Union  Avenue,  connected  Lexington  and  CarroUton. 

Survives  March  Of  Time 

Job  Johnson  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  It  was  not  until 
1833  that  he  came  back  to  Ohio  and  built  the  first  log  house  of 
the  new  village  on  his  corner,  opening  a  store  in  it. 

In  the  next  year  his  brother  Ellis  erected  the  first  brick 
building  in  this  section  on  the  hill  near  the  present  Teeters 
homestead.  This  stood  until  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  its  raz- 
ing left  the  College  Inn  as  the  oldest  building  In  Mount  Union. 
The  JobsvlUe  settlement  had  been  preceded  by  Willlamsport  in 
1827  and  Freedom  In  1830. 

A  few  of  the  early  buildings  in  these  villages  still  remain,  out- 
ranking the  College  Inn  in  age. 

However,  Dr.  C.  E.  Rice  of  1742  South  Union  Avenue,  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  Mount  Union  history,  credits  the  Col- 
lege Inn  building  with  the  longest  life  of  any  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city. 

Passing  out  of  the  Garretson  family's  hands,  the  building  was 
taken  over  by  J.  G.  Ernst,  who  lived  in  the  east  rooms  and  rent- 
ed out  the  west  end  to  a  number  of  different  store  keepers  over  a 
20-year  period. 

In  1893  the  property  was  acquired  by  Hugh  M.  Shipman,  a 
former  Methodist  minister,  who  kept  a  general  store  until  past  the 
age  of  SO.  Mr.  Shipman  built  extensions  to  both  the  north  and 
east. 

Following  his  death  in  1918,  his  daughter.  Miss  Lillian  Ship- 
man,  operated  the  Mount  Union  post  office  in  the  east  room  while 
Miss  Katie  Warren,  a  blind  storekeeper,  sold  notious  in  the  cor- 
ner room. 

Howard  Geiselman  bought  the  building  from  the  Shipman 
heirs  in  1921  and  later  sold  it  to  the  Mount  Union  Square  Com- 
pany, the  present  owner. 

The  main  business  room  was  converted  to  restaurant  purposes 
in  1923  and  was  first  operated  as  such  by  D.  D.  Miller.  Later 
operators  were  J.  P.  Schilling,  Arthur  Orwig,  Thomas  and  Stanley 
Cady.    W.  E.  Calhoun  has  conducted  the  business  since  1932. 

The  last  of  the  old  landmark's  many  remodellings  was  car- 
ried out  last  summer,  when  the  old  bark-covered  beams  and  the 
wooden  nails  were  found  still  as  secure  as  ever. 


PENNSTLVANIA    RAILROAD  STATION 
KNOWN  AS  SOURBECK  HOUSE  IN  1866 
(Extract  from  Stnart  McKees'  Directory  of  1868) 

"The  original  hotel  erected  by  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  Railroad  Company,  {then  known  as  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania)  at  the  crossing,  was  taken  charge  of  by  Col.  Daniel 
Sourbeck  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  1852  and  soon  it  became  noted 
for  famous  meals  throughout  the  length  of  these  great  thorough- 
fares and  their  connections. 

Colonel  Sourbeck  came  here  at  the  solicitation  of  members 
of  that  company  especially  to  take  charge  of  their  house.  He  had 
been  engaged  up  to  that  time,  in  the  Dry  Goods  trade  and  ho- 
tel business  for  a  number  of  years  In  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

To  the  Sourbeck  House,  Alliance  owes  greatly  her  early  fame; 
for  the  excellent  manner  In  which  the  house  has  been  managed 
in  all  its  departments  from  his  installation  therein,  has  caused  It 
to  be  spoken  of  far  and  near,  and  always  has  it  been  associated 
with  the  name  of  Alliance. 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  often  heard  the  inquiry,  "Where 


Is  this  Alliance  and  its  famous  Sourbeck  House?" 

We  have  heard  Its  praises  sounded  from  the  "Sunny  South" 
to  the  extreme  Northwest  and  from  there  to  the  shore  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  name  of  Alliance  was  universally  associated  with 
the  reputation  of  this  fine  house.  In  the  tall  of  1852  the  com- 
pany erected  the  neat  frame  building  which  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  track  and  here  the  good  qualities  of  this  excellent  house 
were  made  more  marked  and  brilliant  than  ever.  In  1864  this 
building  burned  down  with  all  its  offices  and  appendages,  and 
Sourbeck  was  compelled  to  remove  for  a  time  into  his  old  quar- 
ters where  he  remained  until  the  fine  brick  he  now  occupies  was 
completed,  which  he  took  possession  of  on  the  10th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1866.  The  Colonel's  first  advent  into  hotelling  was  in 
1835 — thirty-three  years  ago,  and  he  has  been  engaged  in  it, 
without  intermission  ever  since.  He  was  connected  with  the  dry 
goods  trade  some  five  or  six  years.  He  was  born  In  Allen  Town- 
ship, Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania  in  1812.  The  fine  brick 
hotel  in  which  he  now  presides  is  superbly  finished  and  arranged, 
and  furnished  In  a  superior  manner  with  all  the  advantages  oC 
modern  improvements  and  facilities.  The  building  is  180  by  44 
feet.     The  dining  room  44  by  104. 

There  are  25  fine  large  bed  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  On 
the  third  floor  are  the  rooms  set  apart  for  the  attaches. 

A  large  hall  on  the  second  floor  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  building,  8  feet  wide. 

On  this  floor  Is  a  large  fine  parlor  also,  for  the  use  of  lady 
guests.  In  the  attic  is  a  water  tank,  capable  of  holding  about 
50  barrel.  This  is  used  for  cleaning  purposes,  generally  about 
the  building.  On  the  first  floor,  in  addition  to  the  dining  room, 
is  a  hall  running  from  the  front  of  the  building  to  the  rear,  north 
and  south,  dividing  the  offices  and  sitting  rooms  of  the  company 
from  the  dining  hall.  The  office  and  sitting  rooms  are  in  the 
west  end  of  the  building.  The  office  of  the  hotel  is  on  the  south 
side,  and  the  ticket  office  used  by  the  two  companies  on  the 
north  side,  facing  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  track, 
and  accessible  from  the  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  sitting  rooms. 

The  ladles'  sitting  room  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  ticket  of- 
fice and  that  for  the  gentlemen  In  the  west  end  of  the  building. 

The  baggage  room  adjoins  the  latter  facing  the  track  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Company,  and  adjoining  on  the  south 
side  of  the  building,  is  the  office  occupied  by  Mr.  Mulford,  the 
gentlemanly  agent  of  the  express  companies  for  this  post.  Imme- 
diately to  the  right  of  the  hall  entrance  from  this  side  of  the 
building  is  the  hotel  saloon.  George  W.  Vincent  Is  Colonel  Sour- 
beck's  chief  clerk,  and  is  the  right  gentleman  for  the  right  place — 
affable  and  prompt,  courteous  to  all  and  always  desirous  to  please. 
Mr.  Vincent  was  born  in  "Happy  England"  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  his  parents  while  quite  young.  Like  most  of  our  young 
brave  he  served  a  term  in  our  army  during  the  rebellion,  and  on 
the  dawn  of  peace  returned  to  his  old  post  in  the  Sourbeck  House. 
As  a  soldier  he  was  as  prompt  and  efficient  as  he  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  in  his  present  position. 

Matt  H.  Robertson  is  so  intimately  and  necessarily  connected 
with  the  successful  running  of  this  house  that  this  article  would 
be  Incomplete  did  we  neglect  to  speak  of  him.  He  caters  for  the 
hotel,  and  most  onerous  are  the  duties  thereof;  yet  he  has  proven 
himself  thoroughly  competent  to  the  task.  To  test  his  fitness,  is 
only  to  dine  at  the  Sourbeck.  He  could  illy  be  spared  for  we 
feel  and  all  say  his  place  could  never  be  supplied." 


By  WALTER  M.  ELLET 

To  those  whose  memories  do  not  go  back  to  the  90's  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  make  them  understand  the  great  importance  that 
the  old  Pennsylvania  Depot  played  in  the  life  of  Alliance,  both 
from  a  business  and  social  standpoint. 

Samuel  Shlnip,  the  genial  and  popular  ticket  agent  for  so 
many  years,  once  told  the  writer  that  72  passenger  trains  entered 
and  left  this  depot  in  24  hours.  I  never  tried  to  figure  this  out 
but  my  memory  is  very  positive  as  to  the  statement  made.  The 
hotel  part  at  that  time  was  known  as  the  "Russell  House"  and 
we  say  "known"  advisably  for  it  was  truly  known  from  East  to 
West  over  the  broad  extent  of  our  land. 

Most  through  trains  stopped  twenty  minutes,  for  refreshment 
In  the  big  dining  and  lunch  room.  A  porter  beat  a  great  brass 
gong  to  call  attention  to  the  location  of  the  entrance  where  re- 
freshment, solid  or  liquid,  could  be  obtained  and  the  stentorian 
tones  of  Joe  Wler  warned  the  traveler  when  the  time  was  near  its 
expiration.  This  always  caused  a  great  scramble  back  to  the  long 
train  of  big  passenger  coaches  with  the  hurried  passenger's  hands 
often  laden  with  food  which  he  had  not  eaten  before  the  warn- 
ing call. 

Here  politicians  came  to  meet  and  make  friends  in  their  cam- 
paigns for  office.  The  writer  recalls  a  very  delightful  luncheon 
here  with  one  of  Ohio's  greatest  senators,  that  scholar,  gentleman 
and  statesman,  Theodore  Burton,  and  also  several  meetings  wilb 
Warren  G.  Harding  in  his  first  political  campaigns.. 

But  it  is  with  the  social  life  of  the  "Russell  House"  we  are 
most  concerned  in  these  memories.  Here  the  College  fraternities 
held  their  formal  banquets,  here  many  high  school  banquets  auu 
class  reunions  were  held.  Large  parlors  were  located  in  the  west 
end  of  this  most-important  building  and  a  center  corridor  e.\ 
tended  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other.  Here  the  co. 
pies  promenaded  much  to  the  distress  of  the  guests  who  were  i 
Ing  to  sleep  in  the  rooms  located  on  either  side  of  this  long  hall. 

The  college  fraternities,  there  were  but  two  at  the  time  u. 
which  we  write.  Alpha  Tau  Amega  and  Sigman  Alpha  Epsllon,  al- 
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ways   arrived   in   those   very   impressive  and   luxurious   cabs,  i 
hiring  of  wliich,  added  to  the  banquet  price,  completely  wreclteu 
many  a  young  man's  pocketliook.     At  times  the  supply  of  locai 
cal)s  was  not  great  enough  and   additional  ones  were  Imported 
from  Canton. 

After  being  assembled,  when  the  great  moment  arrived,  th.,- 
young  ladies,  with  their  escorts,  swept  dowu  the  grand  stairway 
and  all  wore  seated  at  a  banquet  board,  the  lilte  of  which  is  not 
seen  today.  So  that  those  of  a  later  generation  may  know  some- 
thing of  its  sumptuousness  we  here  produce,  from  a  preservea 
copy,  the  exact  bill  of  tare  served  to  members  of  the  Alpha  Tau 
Omega  Fraternity  and  their  ladies  on  the  occasion  of  their  mid- 
year banquet  on  the  evening  ot  March  15th,  1890. 

Menu 

Chicken  Broth  White  Plume  Celery 

Picklea  Olives  Chow  Chow 

Baked  White  Fish  Lake  Superior  Trout 

Tomato  Catsup 
Halford  Sauce  Chili  Sauce 

Armour's  Tenderloin  of  Beef  with  Mushrooms 
Young  Chicken  Pried  Lyonuaise  Potatoes 


Lamb  Chops 
French  Peas 

Chicken  Salad 
Catawba  Grapes 


Mallard  Duck 

Currant  Jelly  ■ 
Saratoga  Chips 
Bananas 

Florida  Oranges 
Ice  Cream  Strawberry  Shortcake 

Assorted  Cake 

Tea  Coffee 
As  I   look   upon  the  emptiness  and   desolation   of  what  was 
once  the  scene  of  so  much  life  and  gaiety  and  think  of  those  whu 
once  contributed  so  much  to  these  joyous  occasions  whose  faces 
we  no  longer  see  the  lines  of  the  poet  come  to  my  mind: 

"I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone. 
Some  banquet   hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he,  departed." 


about  the  time  of  the  centennial  in  187(3  by  John  and  Amelia 
Pluchel. 

It  was  called  the  "Chase  House"  in  honor  of  Gov.  Chase  who 
on  a  stop  over  in  Alliance  spoke  from  a  balcony.  At  one  time  It 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  but  was  rebuilt  as  it  is  today. 


THE  CANTINE  HOUSE 

ljOCiit<'(I  on  the  Southwest  Comer  of  Main  Street  and  Union  Avenue 
By  Courtesy  of  Miss  Mary  Kay 

The  Cantine  House  was  bought  by  Major  Cantine.  grandfather 
of  Miss  iMary  Kay  and  Mrs.  Carolyn  Kay  Akins.  from  Captain  W. 
W.  King  in  ISSO.  it  repiei=i  iits  a  type  of  architecture  of  that 
period.  Originally  It  was  of  Queen  Anne  type  with  long  French 
windows  and  little  balconie.s  in  front  of  house.  There  were  small 
flower  gardens  and  lattices  in  the  front  yard  and  a  kitchen  garden 
in  the  back.  During  the  90's  the  house  was  remodeled  to  look  just 
as  it  does  today. 


Courtesy  of  Mrs. 


LAMBORN  HOUSE 
Mai'jorio  Liuiiboni  Zaiig 
County 


nd   Historj-  of  Stark 


THE  CHASE  HOUSE 
By  Courtesy  of  Air,  and  Mrs,  Qcorge  Pluchel 
The  Chase  House  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Station, 


This  Laraborn  house  at  northwest  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
Union  Avenue,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  was  erected  by  Levi  Leslie 
Lamborn.  grandfather  of  present  owner,  in  1S56  on  land  which  was 
a  land  grant  from  President  Madison. 

The  foundation  remains  as  it  was  originally,  but  some  time 
later  than  1856,  wings  were  added  to  the  building. 

John  Grant,  an  uncle  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  lived  in  a  log 
cabin  which  was  located  at  the  rear  of  the  large  house  near  a  stream 
called  Lamborn's  Creek,  which  supplied  water  both  for  household 
purposes  and  for  the  stock. 

The  original  forest  trees  surrounding  the  house,  mostly  of  hard 
maple,  among  them  a  tulip  tree  are  still  standing. 

What  is  Main  Street  now,  was  then,  just  a  lane  down  a  steep 
hill,  through  the  creek  to  the  Ridgeway  Haines  home  whose  avenue 
of  pine  trees  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  house  from  Main  Street  to 
Market  Street. 

The  second  floor  of  the  Lamborn  House  has  several  floor  levels. 
Levi  Leslie  Lamborn  was  born  In  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1829,  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  eleven 


children,  and  when  about  eight  years  of  age  came  to  Ohio,  with 
some  of  his  older  brothers,  locating  near  Salem,  where  in  conformity 
with  the  religious  creed  of  his  family  he  was  educated  in  the 
-Friends'  School.  Prom  early  boyhood  he  had  entertained  an  ambi- 
tion to  devote  his  life  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  to  this  end, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  began  reading  medicine  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Solomon  Sleeve  of  Damascus,  Ohio.  He  attended 
two  courses  of  lectures  In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  and  a  third  in 
the  medical  department  of  Western  Reserve  College  at  Cleveland, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine in  1S48,  when  but  twenty  years  of  age.  He  located  at  Mount 
Union,  the  third  physician  to  locate  there.  Dr.  Shreve  being  the 
first  and  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Shreve's  brother-in-law  being  the  second. 
His  home  was  opposite  Mount  Union  College. 

L^ter  Dr.  Lamborn  located  In  Alliance  where  he  practiced  for 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  retired  from  professional 
work  In  order  to  devote  his  attention  to  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
more  Important  interests.  In  June,  1851,  Dr.  Lamborn  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Maria  Grant,  a  daughter  of  Stacey  and  Jemima 
(Rockhill)  Grant.  Her  father  and  his  brother  John  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  this  part  of  Stark  County,  but  for  a  few 
years,  for  fear  of  the  Indians,  they  left  their  families  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Stacey  Grant  entered  a  farm  In  Alliance  and  his  brother  en- 
tered a  tract  just  back  of  him,  on  what  is  now  known  as  West  Main 
Street.  At  that  time  the  Indians  were  still  troublesome,  so  much 
so  that  the  brothers  were  frequently  compelled  to  flee  to  Salem  for 
safety.  Later  they  sent  for  their  families  and  spent  the  rest  of  their 
days  In  Alliance,  where  Stacey  Grant  had  built  the  first  log  cabin 
in  the  wilderness.  A  blanket  served  In  lieu  of  a  door  and  through 
it  the  bears  and  wolves  chased  the  house  dog  with  impunity. 

During  the  Civil  War  when  troops  of  soldiers  were  transported 
through  Alliance  on  their  way  to  the  South,  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
occurred  and  Dr.  Lamborn  took  these  sick  soldiers  into  his  home, 
converting  the  north  wing,  where  his  office  was  located  into  an 
emergency  hospital. 

In  1865,  in  company  with  others,  Dr.  Lamborn  purchased  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  near  Alliance,  became  interested  in 
real  estate,  and  in  partnership  with  Ellsha  Teeters  and  Hugh 
Biakely,  under  the  firm  name  of  Teeters,  Lamborn  and  Company, 
laid  out  an  addition  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  lots.  Thus  he  may 
well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Alliance. 

Teeters,  Lamborn  &  Co.  secured  for  Alliance  the  location  here 
of  the  division  headquarters  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
now  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system,  donating  land  for 
the  shops  and  round  house,  and  also  were  liberal  in  making  up  the 
large  cash  bonus  required  by  the  railroad  company. 

In  1S70  Dr.  Lamborn,  in  company  with  his  associates,  inter- 
ested himself  in  securing  the  location  at  Alliance  of  the  Marchand 
&  Morgan  Steam  Hammer  Works  of  Pittsburgh,  now  doing  business 
under  the  name  of  the  Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  and  also  Induced 
other  enterprises  to  locate  here.  The  doctor  served  as  editor  of  The 
Alliance  Ledger,  which  was  founded  In  1854,  and  was  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  this  city.  In  1874,  he  engaged  in  private  bank- 
ing in  connection  with  E.  W.  Gray,  though  for  several  years  prev- 
iously he  had  conducted  an  extensive  loan  and  discount  business. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Lamborn  was  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, but  possessing  strongly  conservative  views,  he  became  what  is 
known  as  a  Union  Democrat.  In  1S58  he  was  a  free-soil  candidate 
for  the  state  legislature  and  in  the  sessions  of  1859-60  and  1860-61 
he  served  as  clerk  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives.  In  1874 
he  was  a  candidate  for  state  senator  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and 
in  1876  he  was  nominated  for  congress  from  the  Seventeenth  Ohio 
District,  being  the  opponent  of  William  McKinley  in  the  latter's 
hrst  campaign.  He  was  defeated  by  only  300  votes,  and  had  he 
made  an  effort  it  is  conceded  he  would  have  been  elected.  A  short 
time  prior  to  this  Dr.  Lamborn  had  imported  five  white  carnation 
plants  from  England,  the  first  carnations  brought  to  America,  and 
was  greatly  interested  in  its  propagation  in  his  greenhouse.  During 
the  campaign,  prior  to  their  debates.  Dr.  Lamborn  would  invariably 
and  courteously  present  Mr.  McKinley  with  a  carnation  for  a  bou- 
tonniere,  and  the  carnation  eventually  became  McKinley's  favorite 
flower.  He  entertained  McKinley  in  his  home  where  he  presented 
the  flower. 

Dr.  Lamborn  at  different  times  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  state  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
which  he  was  greatly  interested  and  for  which  he  freely  gave  of  his 
time.  He  was  affiliated  with  a  number  of  medical  societies  and 
other  organizations  of  the  county  and  state,  and  his  religious  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Quaker  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
rectitude  of  character,  straightforward  and  outspoken  in  his  rela- 
tions with  others,  and  held  to  an  unfaltering  faith  in  the  future 
giowth  and  development  of  Alliance  and  Stark  County.  He  died 
at  Alliance,  0.,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1910. 


_  NORTH  BENTON 

(Oontrlbuted  by  Nancy  Hoover  Valentine  and  Gwendolyn  Hnitzell) 

In  tracing  the  early  history  of  North  Benton  it  is  nece.5savy 
that  we  go  back  to  the  original  grant  of  land  obtained  from  the 
government  by  William  Smith  In  1803. 

Previous  to  that  time  we  were  in  the  far  west  where  claims 
were  often  in  dispute  between  white  man  and  Indian  You  will 
recall  also,  that  that  is  the  date  when  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the 
union. 

In  that  year  Smith  received  a  deed  from  the  government  for 
a  section  of  land,  640  acres.  The  deed  was  issued  and  signed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  was  then  serving  his  third  year  as  president 
of  the  United  States.  James  Madieon,  Secretary  of  State,  also 
signed  the  deed. 


The  location  of  this  land  was  described  as  being  "North  West 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  considerably  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Kentucky  River." 

This  deed,  made  on  parchment,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Miss 
Hazel  Hartzell  of  North  Benton,  who  Is  one  of  the  descendants  of 
William  Smith. 

This  section  of  land  lay  largely  In  Columbiana  County  at  that 
time.  In  1846  Mahoning  County  was  carved  from  Columbiana  and 
Trumbull  Counties.  This  placed  Smith's  grant  in  Mahoning  County. 
The  county  was  again  carved  into  townships.  The  part  settled  by 
Smith  was  named  in  his  honor,  being  organized  in  1821  as  Smith 
Township.  The  village  of  North  Benton  lies  in  Smith  Township 
very  close  to  the  Portage  County  line. 

Under  the  lead  of  William  Smith,  Dr.  Dellenbaugh  and  a  Mr. 
Fitch  the  village  was  laid  out  and  a  recording  made  in  Lisbon, 
Columbiana  County,  March  31,  1834.  A  small  settlement  had  been 
begun  here  in  1830. 

The  land  was  divided  so  that  we  find  Smith  located  on  the 
land  to  the  west  of  the  Main  Street  and  Dellenbaugh  the  land  on 
the  east  side.    The  latter  was  a  one-legged  Revolutionary  soldier. 

We  know  little  about  Fitch  but  be  was,  no  doubt,  an  ancestor 
of  the  present  day  Mahoning  Pitch  families.  As  early  records  were 
destroyed  when  the  Court  House  at  Lisbon  burned  many  years 
ago,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  as  complete  information  as  we  would 
wish. 

As  early  as  1830  much  of  this  land  had  been  opened  to 
settlers. 

A  new  highway  passed  through  here  connecting  Cleveland  and 
the  Ohio  River  at  Wellsville.  Part  of  this  highway  is  now  Route 
14.  It  was  hoped  that  Benton  might,  in  time,  become  the  county 
seat  of  a  new  county,  now  Mahoning.  These  hopes  faded  when  the 
Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River  Canal  passed  to  the  north  of  It  and  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  to  the  south.  This  left  Benton 
cut  off  from  the  main  routes  of  trade. 

Nevertheless,  North  Benton  is  still  on  the  map  and  we  shall 
be  interested  in  taking  a  peep  into  its  past.  It  received  its  name 
from  Sen.  Thomas  H.  Benton  of  Mlesouri,  a  bard  money  advocate 
who,  in  his  day,  was  the  idol  of  all  Democrats.  The  senator  was 
in  his  prime  at  the  time  the  town  was  organized  and  we  may 
chance  a  guess  that  the  people  were  titaunch  Democrats. 

William  Smith  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
in  the  early  days  and  growth  of  this  section.  He  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  i-escent,  born  in  Ireland  In  1764.  He  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  5.  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  connecting  links  in 
his  life  save  that  he  became  an  expert  blacksmith  and  later  was 
chosen  the  first  Judge  of  Columbiana  County  which,  as  before 
stated,  spread  over  a  much  larger  territory  than  now.  He  eerved 
continuously  as  judge  from  1803  to  1825. 

He  died  in  1837  and,  at  his  request,  was  buried  on  his  own 
farm  in  a  small  family  cemetery  which  lay  on  the  summit  of  the 
bill  west  of  the  present  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  recorded  that 
22  burials  were  made  there,  these  being  members  of  his  family 
and  some  immediate  friends. 

Smith's  will  was  written  in  1837,  the  year  of  his  death.  He 
made  distribution  to  his  nine  children.  His  nearest  living  descend- 
ants, bearing  his  name,  are  the  two  great-grandsons,  Charles  Smith 
of  Watson  Avenue,  Alliance,  and  his  brother  Prank  Smith  of 
Cleveland. 

Smith's  will,  ae  well  as  his  pocketbook.  bill  book  and  cane,  are 
in  Miss  Hazel  Hartzell's  possession.  She  also  has  the  will,  inventory 
and  bill-book  of  George  Henry  Hartzell.  who  was  the  first  pioneer 
bearing  the  name  Hartzell.  He  wae  born  In  eastern  Pennsylvania 
in  1718,  trekked  across  the  Alleghenie.=!  with  his  wife  and  nine  of 
his  12  children  and  settled  In  Deerfield  Township.  He  died  in 
1812,  the  year  his  will  is  dated.  His  wife  and  all  of  the  12  chil- 
dren are  named  in  the  will,  so  ail  muet  have  been  living  at  that 
date.     He  is  buried  in  the  Hartzell  Cemetery. 

From  hiin,  all  in  this  section  of  the  country  bearing  the  name 
are  descendants. 

OCCXiPATIONS 

The  soil  in  this  region  was  fertile  farm  land,  well  wooded. 
Farniiug  naturally  became  the  leading  occupation. 

The  early  settler  was  ^iturdy.  thrifty  and  industrious,  working 
long  hours  at  hard  labor.  Many  became  owners  of  large  farms, 
well  stocked  with  hogs,  sheep,  cattle  and  horses. 

,  They  made  their  own  brick,  wagons  and  shoes,  built  their 
own  houses,  mined  their  own  coal  and  put  up  a  mill  where  grain 
was  ground  for  farms  far  and  near. 

The  community  grew  to  be  prosperous  and  self-sustaining. 
Citizens  were  law-abiding  and  devoted  to  their  church. 

From  the  Church  History,  printed  in  1879,  we  quote: 

"The  church  and  congregation  has  generally  enjoyed  peace 
and  prosperity  among  themselves,  and  much  prosperity  upon  the 
whole,  though  not  without  passing  through  some  triali;." 

ANNIVERSARY  1930 

In  September  1930  North  Benton  celebrated  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding.  As  before  mentioned,  a  village  had  existed 
before  the  recording  in  Lisbon  in  1834.  This  accounts  for  the 
discrepancy  in  dates. 

This  celebration  was  held  on  the  Sebring  Country  Club 
grounds  near  Benton.  It  was  attended  by  hundreds  of  friends  and 
descendants  of  the  early  pioneers. 

Earliest  account  of  pioneer  worebip: 

"George  Henry  Hartzell  called  together  his  own  family  and 
organized  a  congregation  on  his  own  account.  He  was  not  a 
preacher,  nor  even  an  elder,  but  he  read  from  the  Scriptures  and 
instructed  his  flock." 
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NORTH  BBNTON 
(Contributed  by  Nancy  Hoover  Valentine  and  Gwfmdolyn  Hartzell) 
THE  CHURCH 

The  iiioDeera,  previous  to  founding  a  cliurch  of  tlieir  own, 
traveled  what  was  then  many  miles,  to  worehip  In  the  earlier 
churches  near  Youngstown  and  alBo  in  Trumbull  County  near 
Warren. 

On   October   2,    1818,   a   group   of   29   people   from  DeerCield 
Towuship  and  adjoining  sections,  met  in  a  schoolhouse  just  north 
■  h:it      now  the  Benton  Tillage  and  organized  the  first  Presby- 
terian  Church   of   this   locality.     It   took   the   name    "Church  of 
Deerfieid"  because  of  the  place  of  meeting. 

This  school  was  used  as  a  church  until  a  new  brick  church 
was  built  in  1823.    It  was  located  near  the  old  school. 

A  history  of  the  church,  printed  in  1879  at  Salem,  givte  a 
detailed  description  of  its  organization,  labors  and  growth  up  to 
that  date.  It  gives  the  names  of  the  29  founders,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  pastors  and  elders  who  served  the  church  during 
those  early  years. 

We  quote  from  this  Church  History; 

"The  Presbyterian  sources  from  which  thid  church  originated 
must  be  traced  back  through  a  forest  path  into  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  to  the  log  cabin  of  Rev.  John  McMillan.  It  is  in 
his  rustic  seminary  that  pioneer  Presbyterian  preachere  of  eastern 
Ohio  secured  their  theological  training. 

This  connection  with  Presbyterianiam  reaches  back  not  only 
to  western  Pennsylvania,  but  further  east  and  extending  beyond 
the  Revolution  of  1776." 

THE  NEW  UUIIjDING,  1851 

We  quote  from  the  Church  History:  "In  writing  the  history  of 
this  church  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  building  of  this  new  and 
commodious  house  of  worehlp.  The  wisdom  of  locating  it  where 
it  now  stands,  rather  than  near  the  old  church  where  many 
wanted  it,  is  now  admitted  by  all.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
J2,500  and  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  in  January,  1851. 
Its  erection  at  that  time  was  no  light  undertaking  and  the  names 
of  those  most  active  and  liberal  in  it.s  construction  will  be  held  in 
grateful  recollection  by  the  congregation." 

The  above  church,  built  of  brick,  and  since  remodeled,  still 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  the  west  entrance  to  the  village. 
It  is  a  wel!  known  landmark,  serving  the  community  for  90  years. 

Here  on  September  6  and  7.  1918.  was  held  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church'e  organization  in  Deerfieid 
Township. 

A  Methodist  Church  was  also  organized  in  Benton,  somewhat 
later  than  the  Presbyterian.  Its  membership  was  smaller  and 
within  recent  years  was  absorbed  by  the  other  church.  The  build- 
ing was  sold  and  made  into  a  dwelling  by  Russell  Miller,  who  later 
60ld  it  to  Oakley  Ideu,  who  now  resides  there. 

SCHOOLS 

The  first  school  was  a  one-roomed  frame  building.  It  stood 
at  a  point  about  one  mile  southeast  of  the  North  Benton  Cemetery 
on  a  crossroad  long  since  closed. 

This  building  housed  the  children  of  the  true  pioneer  and 
what  a  wealth  of  early  history  one  could  glean  were  he  but  privi- 
leged to  step  back  Into  it. 

The  next  building  was  a  two-story  frame  which  stood  where 
the  present  school  now  stands.  It  wae  built  for  some  other 
purpose,  perhaps  an  early  tavern.  When  taken  over  by  the  school 
authorities,  only  the  ground  floor  was  rented.  We  do  not  know 
how  long  it  was  used  as  a  school  but  we  learn  it  was  moved  to  a 
point  just  north  of  the  New  York  Central  tracks  where  it  still 
stands,  and  is  being  used  as  a  dwelling  house.  The  Gillet  family 
are  occupying  it  at  present. 

A  new  one-room  brick  building  was  then  put  up  on  the  old 
site,  perhaps  about  70  years  ago.    It  is  still  the  main  village  school. 

Other  schools  were  built  In  nearby  territory,  the  closest  being 
the  "North  School,"  about  one-half  mile  north  of  Benton  Station. 

The  community  ie  proud  of  its  educational  history.  Frills  of 
present  day  education  had  not  yet  become  a  part  of  tlie  curriculum 
but  the  youth  of  the  time  received  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of 
the  fundamentals.  Their  training  was  production  of  a  mental 
growth  that  spurred  them  on  to  a  higher  learning.  Many  attended 
irft.  Union  College  and  we  are  safe  in  estimating  tliat  at  least 
125  teachers  have  gone  out  from  this  community.  Not  only 
teachers  but  doctors,  lawyers,  and  preachers  received  the  beginnings 
of  their  education  in  these  rural  schools. 

THE  RAILROAD 

The  part  the  railroad  played  in  the  development  of  Benton, 
after  the  village  passed  through  its  Infancy,  is  worthy  of  mentton. 
The  road,  which  was  at  first  known  as  the  narrow  gauge.  Is  now 
the  New  York  Central.  We  are  sorry  to  find  no  written  record  of 
its  early  history,  so  must  depend  upon  memories  of  our  oldest 
men  of  today. 

Naturally  we  interviewed  Mr.  William  Shaffer,  North  Webb 
Extension,  one  of  the  "long  term"  passenger  conductors  of  that 
road.  He  entered  that  service  about  the  year  1S81,  continuing 
many  years. 

Mr.  Shaffer,  a  very  gracious  gentleman,  and  we  really  mean 
gentleman,  is  now  in  his  88th  year,  and  admits  he  has  volumes  of 
memories  tied  up  with  his  life  on  that  road. 

He  looks  upon  those  years,  not  just  as  years  of  labor,  but 
years  filled  with  volumes  of  real  human  Interest  stories.  Passengers 
who  boarded  his  train  were  not  just  a  part  of  the  day's  business. 
They  were  his  friends  and  he  their  host. 

The  road's  chief  value  to  the  people  along  its  route  was  the 
passenger  service.  That  was  the  cheapest,  easiest  and  quickest 
way  the  farmer  had  of  getting  his  eggs,  bis  butter  and  other  small 


produce  to  Alliance  markets. 

With  loaded  baskets,  the  same  farmers  boarded  the  same 
train  year  after  year,  as  Mr.  Shaffer  recalls.  What  an  opportunity 
for  the  forming  of  close  triendahipH.  North  Benton  was  then  the 
buBieat  stop  along  the  route.  This  basket  method  of  trade  fell  off 
with  the  advent  of  thp  paved  road  and  the  automobile.  So,  too, 
did  passenger  service.  At  present  It  would  be  hard  to  get  a 
comfortable  train  ride  along  the  route. 

Formerly  the  railroad  did  not  run  to  Main  Street  but  ended 
at  the  railroad  yards  In  the  north  end  of  Alliance.  There  the 
passengers  were  discharged  and  had  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way 
Into  town. 

CEMETERIES 

There  are  two  public  burial  grounds  near  the  village.  The 
oldest  Is  known  as  the  North  Benton  Cemetery.  It  Is  located  near 
the  south  edge  of  the  village  and  was  originally  the  property  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  assumed  the  reHponsibllity  of  its 
upkeep.  Within  recent  years  it  has  been  transferred  to  Smith 
Township,  therefore  the  care  of  It  now  rests  with  that  township. 

The  largest,  and  perhaps  best  known.  Is  the  Hartzell  Cemetery, 
which  lies  north  and  east  of  the  village  in  Deerfieid  Township, 
Portage  County. 

The  ground  was  originally  part  of  the  farm  of  Abraham 
Hartzell  and  was  donated  by  him  as  a  family  burial  place.  The  first 
burial  made  there  was  one  of  his  childrefi.  The  grounds  have 
since  been  added  to  and  now  cover  quite  an  acreage. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  the  community  the  Hartzeils  were 
perhaps  most  numerous.  Most  of  them  now  rest  in  this  lovely, 
secluded  spot.  The  cemetery  is  still  known  by  its  original  name 
though  many  others  have  since  been  buried  there. 

Not  being  able  to  always  find  reliable  data,  we  are  forced  to 
omit  some  tacts  that  seem  to  us  important.  However,  we  have 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  first  burial  in  this  cemetery 
was  made  previous  to  1812. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  the  Judge  Smith  Family  Burial 
Ground  now  most  popularly  known  as  the  Indian  Mound.  We 
would  like  to  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  spot  as  it 
was  In  the  past. 

The  last  burial  in  this  plot  was  made  in  about  1871.  It  was 
soon  after  this  that  John  Smith,  an  influential  farmer  and  son  of 
Judge  Smith  bought  and  set  out  about  40  pine  trees  on  top  of  the 
mound.  Perhaps,  to  foster  a  community  spirit.  Smith  called  on 
the  citizens  for  contributions  towards  the  expenses  of  this  tree 
setting.  We  list  below  the  known  names  of  those  who  gave  one 
dollar  each  and  so  received  claim  to  one  tree: 

1 —  Rev.  William  Dickson 

2 —  Abraham  Hartzell 

3 —  T.  C.  Owen 

4 —  Ed.  Bon  sell 

5 —  Adam  McGowan 

6 —  Jacob  Miller 

7 —  James  Smith 

8 —  Alvlra  Hartzell 

9 —  Annetta  Sproat 

10 —  Sarah  Hoover 

11—  -Sarah  A.  Hartzell 

12 —  Mr.  Relger 

13 —  C.  Reiger 

14 —  Dan  Hartzell 

1 5 —  Simeon  Hartzell 

16 —  Sally  Hartzell 

17 —  Simeon  Card 

18 —  Jane  Card 


19 —  Caroline  Henry 

20 —  Richard  Henry 

21 —  Dr.  Armstrong 

22 —  Addison  Miller 

23 —  C.  M.  Hoover 

24 —  Frank  Morris 

25 —  Isaac  Belght 

26 —  C.  Smith 

27 —  John  Smith 

28 —  Julia  Smith 

29  Isaac  Smith 

30 —  William  A.  Miller 

31 —  G.  Miller 

32 —  B.  S.  Wilson 

33 —  Solomon  Hartzell 

34 —  Stephen  Miller 

35  R.  C.  Miller 


The  following  persons  are  known  to  have  been  buried  In  the 
mound: 


1805 — Marjorle  Smith 

1814  Agnes  Smith 

181 7 — Andrew  McGowan 
1819 — Nancy  Smith 
1829 — Bradford  Miller 
1837 — William  Smith 


1841 — M.  Card 

1871 — Eliza  Card 
?  — Bradford  HInes 
?  — Rachel  McKelvey 
?  — An  Infant  not  named 
?  — An  infant  not  named 


These  names  are  of  interest  not  only  historically,  but  to  many 
they  have  an  ancestral  meaning.  There  were  fort^'-two  in  the 
original  list  but  a  few  names  could  not  be  recalled  in  later  years 
when  a  record  was  made. 

Of  all  the  forty-two  there  is  now.  in  1941.  but  one  survivor 
T.  C.  Owens,  now  In  his  92nd  year.  Mr.  Owens  moved  to  Benton 
when  a  child  of  six.  Ha  lived  there  continuously  until  the  recent 
death  of  his  wife.  He  is  now  living  with  Mr.  and  Mrs  George 
Barber  on  a  farm  in  Smith  Township,  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
Sebring.  Aa  he  is  shut-in  during  the  winter  months  he  would 
appreciate  a  visit  or  a  line  addressed  to  him  at  Beloit  in  their  care 
He  reports  himself  aa  having  been  a  hard  working  man  all  his  life 
but  his  hardest  years  have  been  the  last  few  of  "doing  nothing  " 
Mr.  Owen  recalls  that  there  are  but  two  people  now  living  In 
Benton  who  were  living  there  when  he  was  a  young  man  They 
are  Wilbur  Beight  and  William  Armstrong. 

These  trees  stood  for  many  years  serving  as  a  lovely  approach 
to  the  village  from  the  west.  Many  of  us  remember  this  group  of 
stately,  dark  green  pines,  tho  we  may  not  liave  known  they  marked 
the  site  of  a  pioneer  burying  ground. 

We  would  like  to  report  that  this  spot  has  been  kept  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Wm.  Smith  and  his  friends  but — "time  marches 
on."  Tiees  grew  old,  decayed  and  were  not  replaced.  Some  of  the 
bodies  were  moved  to  other  cemeteries.  The  ground  was  dug  up. 
Smith's  bones  were  put  into  a  wooden  box,  moved  to  another  part 


of  the  plot  and  placed  under  the'' marble  slab  that  marked  the  for- 
mer site  of  his  burial  place. 

It  was  believed  by  some  that  this  mound  was  originally  an 
Indian  burying  ground.  Excavations  have  been  recently  carried  on 
and  revealed  some  foundation  for  this  belief.  Results  have  been 
fully  reported  in  the  Review  within  the  past  year. 

The  following  record  was  made  by  Stephen  Miller  of  N.  Benton: 
It  was  written  a  few  years  after  the  tree  planting — 

"Memoi'ial  book  and  record  of  the  decorating  of  the  mound  In 
the  vicinity  of  North  Benton,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  and  by  whom 
it  was  beautified,  by  having  each  individual's  name  set  opposite  an 
evergreen  tree  with  its  number  attached.  Also  a  short  sketch  of  its 
appropriation  as  a  burying  place  for  the  dead  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  county.  Also  by  whom  so  designated;  together  with 
the  names  of  those  so  far  as  known  whose  precious  dust  ft  con- 
tains. To  be  kept  and  preserved  with  the  consent  of  all  concerned, 
with  the  books  and  papers  of  the  PretJbyterian  Church  of  North 
Benton." 

THE  SPRING 

The  spring  In  the  rear  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  yard  is  as 
memorable  as  the  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  and  equally  as  "dear  to  the 
heart"  of  many. 

Hundreds  will  recall  this  spring  as  a  never  failing  source  of 
clear,  cold,  soft,  flowing  water.  It  lay  within  the  sheltering  shade 
of  a  group  of  tall  beeches.  A  hoard  fence  enclosed  the  trees,  and 
spring,  serving  as  protection  against  straying  stock. 

For  many  years  Benton  had  little  other  source  of  water  supply, 
so  the  villagers  carried  It  into  their  homes  by  the  bucketful. 
Within  recent  years  the  woodsmen's  ax  has  laid  the  beeches  low. 
As  a  result  the  spring  has  been  known  to  dry  up  during  a  drought. 

History  is  a  record  of  past  events  and,  with  this  In  mind,  we 
have  tried  to  present  facts  accurately  although  handicapped  by  lack 
of  authentic  historical  material. 


MARLBORO  TOWNSHll* 

"Marlboro  Township  Includes  an  area  of  thirty-six  square  miles 
of  territory  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Stark  County,  with  boun- 
daries as  follows:  Lexington  Township  on  the  east.  Lake  on  the 
west,  Nlmishillen  on  the  south,  and  the  County  of  Portage  on  the 
north.  Unlike  many  sections  of  the  county,  this  township  is  com- 
paratively level,  indeed  quite  flat  in  the  northeastern  and  south- 
eastern parts,  and  when  first  seen  by  white  men  the  surface  was 
largely  covered  by  water,  a  fact  which  Interfered  very  materially 
with  its  development.  The  marshes  and  swamps  which  every- 
where abounded  were  not  regarded  with  favor  by  the  homeseeker, 
and  many  years  elapsed  ere  they  were  cleared  of  the  dense  growth, 
drained  and  fitted  for  tillage.  Extensive  drainage  systems  were  in 
duo  season  Inaugurated  and  carried  to  successful  completion,  and 
in  this  way  many  hundred  acres  of  valuable  land  were  reclaimed, 
the  soil  of  these  redeemed  portions  being  deep,  rich  and  at  this 
time  by  far  the  most  productive  in  the  township.  The  township 
is  situated  on  the  Ohio  watershed,  a  portion  of  its  water  flowing 
northward  Into  Lake  Brie,  and  another  portion  tending  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  only  stream  of  any  im- 
portance is  Deer  Creek,  which  flows  through  the  northern  part, 
although  in  early  times,  before  artificial  drainage  was  resorted  to, 
there  were  a  number  of  tributaries  of  this  creek,  which  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  became  raging  torrents,  overflowing 
the  country  for  many  miles  on  either  side.  Some  of  the  swamps 
in  the  northern  part  ot  the  township  are  drained  by  irregular  inlets 
of  Congress  Lake,  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  southern  part 
Is  drained  by  Nlmishillen  creek  x  x  x  x. 

Marlboro  was  originally  included  in  Lexington  Township,  the 
two  being  created  as  a  civil  division  In  1816,  at  the  March  term 
of  the  commissioner's  court.  In  June,  1821,  the  township  of  Lex- 
ington was  divided  and  the  twentieth  civil  township  created  from 
the  western  part  and  named  Marlboro,  election  of  officers  for  the 
same  having  been  held  on  August  25  of  the  ensuing  year  x  x  x  x. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  information  obtained  there 
were  living  within  the  present  bounds  of  the  township,  as  early 
as  1820,  the  following  land  holders,  and  their  families:  Jerub 
Baldwin,  U.  Beesou,  Conrad  Brombaugh,  W.  Cozens,  James  Enslow, 
Elisha  Everett,  G.  Houser.  Nancy  Harpely,  Amos  Holloway,  P.  Hol- 
lobaugh,  E.  Johnson,  Joseph  Brown.  Peter  Baum,  John  Brown, 
David  Brown,  Isaac  Elliot,  Timothy  Gruell,  David  Houser,  W.  Hoov- 
er, John  Hamlin,  Nathan  Haycock.  Martin  Houser  and  others  whose 
names  have  been  forgotten.  From  that  time  on  the  Influx  of 
settlers  was  more  rapid,  the  following  having  made  their  appear- 
ance during  the  next  eight  or  ten  years,  to  wit: 

William  Pen  nock,  Iware  Scate,  Martin  Brantlngham,  M. 
Vaughn,  John  Hardy,  R.  B,  Wells,  S.  Welsh.  J.  Shaw,  Robert  Ham- 
ilton, Nathan  Price.  Amos  Coates,  Abraham  Troxwell,  John  Ly- 
man, Thomas  Crockett,  J.  Taylor,  A.  Niswonger,  H.  NIswonger,  Ja- 
cob Harper,  E.  Brooke,  W.  Hatcher,  Peter  Lilly,  David  Thomas, 


H.  Shaffer,  Samuel  Yeary,  John  Sh  1  Hen  barge  r,  Kohn  WbetstOQe, 
Nimrod  Smith,  J.  Replogle,  Jonathan  Nees,  Jacob  Nees,  M.  Young, 
D.  Kleser,  Jacob  Immel,  EM  Shriver,  Mr.  Logue,  A.  Shriver  Paulus, 
Mr.  Rodabush,  the  Slagley  family,  Joel  Blair,  W.  Allman,  Chris- 
tian Beard  and  others  whose  arrival  antedates  perhaps  the  year 
1830. 

The  first  permanent  settler  appears  to  have  been  Mahon  Wile- 
man,  who  came  as  early  as  1805  and  located  in  section  1,  JiJe 
father  accompanying  him  and  remaining  until  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  Wileman  erected  a  small  log  cabin  in  which  he 
lived  alone  during  the  year  of  1805-06,  clearing  the  meanwhile  a 
respectable  portion  of  his  land  and  living  the  contented  life  of  a 
pioneer.  Physically  he  was  a  man  of  heroic  mold  and  undaunted 
courage,  though  peaceable  in  his  relations  with  his  ueighhors  who 
came  in  later,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Society  ot  BMends 
and  noted  for  his  piety  and  good  works.  He  was  joined  in  the 
spring  of  1806  by  his  father,  Abraham  Wileman  and  family,  the 
latter  settling  in  Section23,  where  his  death  subsequently  oc- 
curred at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-nine  years,  perhaps  the  old- 
est man  that  ever  lived  in  the  township.  The  Wileman's  were  true 
types  of  the  strong,  daring  pioneers  of  the  period  in  which  they 
lived,  both  being  noted  hunters,  and  their  adventures  if  related 
in  detail  would  make  a  volume  of  thrilling  interest.  They  were 
also  pronounced  in  their  opposition  to  human  slavery  and  during 
the  days  of  the  "underground  railway"  their  houses  afforded  a 
safe  refuge  to  many  runaway  bondmen,  whom  they  assisted  on 
the  way  to  freedom  across  the  Canadian  borders.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  second  permanent  resident  of  Marlboro  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Timothy  Gruel,  who  settled  as  early  as  the 
spring  of  1807  In  section  24,  where  with  the  assistance  of  tihe 
Wllemans,  he  built  a  rude  log  cabin,  into  which  his  family  was 
at  once  moved.  In  August  following  the  family's  arrival,  Mrs. 
Gruel  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  the  first  white  child 
born  within  the  limits  of  the  township. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  set- 
tlers came  in  rapidly  and  it  was  not  long  until  the  best  land  in 
the  township  was  taken  up.  x  x  x  x. 

It  was  thought  In  an  early  day  that  rich  deposits  of  Jead  ex- 
isted in  many  parts  of  the  township  and  a  number  of  parties  from 
time  to  time  tried  to  locate  It,  but  all  their  attempts  proved 
futile.  X  X  X  X. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  pioneers  of  Marlboro  were  obliged 
to  go  long  distances  to  procure  flour  and  meal  and  what  few  groc- 
eries they  needed,  these  trips  being  invariably  made  on  horseback 
and  covering  a  period  of  from  two  days  to  a  week.  In  the  mean- 
time perhaps  the  family  would  be  without  bread,  and  it  was  ino 
uncommon  thing  for  the  household  to  be  minus  the  staff  of  life 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  especially  ot  winter  seasons,  when  it  was 
well  nigh  impossible  to  travel  through  the  deep  forests  in  the  ab- 
sence of  roads.  Wild  game,  however,  was  plentiful  and  easily  pro- 
cured, but  even  the  choicest  of  these  meals  would  pall  upon  the 
appetite,  when  eaten  without  bread  or  some  kind  of  vegetables, 
which  too  frequently  were  unknown  during  the  seasons  of  extreme 
hardship.  In  due  time,  however,  mills  were  erected  near  at  hand, 
but  not  in  this  township.  The  first  grist  mill  in  Marlboro  was 
built  about  1846  by  Pete  Barlow  and  Company.  It  was  a  two- 
and-a-half  story  structure,  about  forty  by  sixty  in  area,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  was  operated  day  and  night  in  order  to  supply 
the  constant  demand  for  its  product.  It  was  supplied  with  good 
machinery,  made  an  excellent  grade  of  flour,  did  both  custom  and 
merchant  work,  and  was  in  successful  operation  for  about  twenty 
years.  Later,  a  second  flouring  mill  was  started  in  Marlboro,  but 
being  an  inferior  affair,  it  soon  ceased  operation  for  lack  of  pat- 
ronage. As  early,  perhaps,  as  the  year  1816  Abraham  Wileman 
built  a  sawmill  on  his  farm  in  section  23  which  doubtless  was  the 
first  industry  of  the  kind  in  the  township.  It  stood  near  a  small 
creek,  which  supplied  the  motive  power,  and  the  machinery  was 
of  the  most  primitive  pattern;  never-the-less  it  was  highly  prized 
by  the  early  settlers  for  many  miles  around  and  for  a  number  of 
years  furnished  them  what  lumber  they  needed.  The  second  in- 
dustry of  this  kind  was  erected  a  little  later  by  William  Pennock, 
and  about  the  year  1825  Benjamin  Elliot  built  a  saw  mill  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  village  of  Marlboro,  both  being  well  patron- 
ized In  their  day." 

Exum  Johnston  about  1825,  or  perhaps  later,  located  a  small 
lumber  mill.  About  1830  Elisha  Butler  built  a  saw  mill  on  the 
old  Whittaker  farm.  Mills  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  near 
Marlboro  were  built  by  Jacob  Wirtz,  Jacob  Wood,  Joseph  Taylor, 
Charles  Shlron,  and  a  Mr.  Keister  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber,  and  a  lumber  mill  built  by  Mr.  Bby.  In  1943  a  steam 
mill  was  built  in  the  town  of  Marlboro  by  Allman  and  Ellison. 
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Collected  and  Arranged  By 
MRS.  PRED  R.  DONAIil^ON 

NotwitliBtandiiig  all  the  hardships,  privations  and  dangers  of 
pioneer  life  in  the  settlements  of  Lexington  Township,  the  early 
settlers  envisioned  their  children  acquiring  an  education,  and  with 
this  idea  instilled  in  them,  the  children  underwent  many  hardships 
(as  compared  to  today)  to  sip  at  the  founts  of  learning. 

The  first  school  houses  were  of  round  logs  with  a  stick  chim- 
ney outside,  and  a  fireplace,  in  front  of  which  benches  with  no  backs 
were  placed,  the  scholars  writing  with  goose-quill  pens  on  copy- 
books made  of  unruled  foolscap  paper  with  ink  made  from  the  hulls 
of  black  walnuts  or  the  bark  from  the  tree.  The  gooae-quill  pens 
were  often  made  by  the  teacher  and  it  was  considered  quite  an 
accomplishment  to  be  adept  at  this. 

Notes  of  that  bygone  day  tell  us  that  in  the  life  of  those  fami- 
lies whose  heads  were  of  strong,  religious  conviction,  there  was  a 
sincerity  and  simplicity  of  great  beauty  and  dignity. 

Fathers  were  temperate  in  their  habits,  households  were  well 
ordered,  and  children  conformed  to  their  standards.  They  were 
taught  to  pray  daily,  to  read  the  Bible,  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
day  by  doing  no  unnecessary  work,  laying  aside  all  light  reading 
and  to  attend  divine  services.  Awards  were  given  to  those  com- 
raittiug  the  most  Bible  verses. 

In  1915.  L.  A.  Barber,  then  84  years  of  age,  and  who  resided 
one  and  one  half  miles  north  of  Alliance,  visited  The  Review  office 
and  chatted  with  the  editor  of  his  boyhood  days  in  the  following 
interview: 

"In  those  days  of  my  early  years,  it  was  the  law  for  all  men 
over  21  years  of  age  to  muster  for  military  service  one  day  in  a 
year.  My  father  was  a  Friend  or  Quaker  and  objected.  He  was 
fined  and  the  constable  would  come  and  take  any  property  he  could 
get  his  hands  upon  in  lieu  of  the  assessed  fine. 

"We  had  no  cook  stoves  those  days,  but  instead  a  large  fire- 
place with  large  crane  upon  which  to  hang  pots  in  cooking.  Bread 
was  baked  in  a  cast  iron  kettle  of  about  the  shape  of  a  half  bushel 
measure  with  a  lid,  this  being  covered  with  coals.  Meat  was  fried 
in  a  skillet  having  a  long  handle  attached,  this  not  being  so  deep 
as  the  bread  oven. 

"What  was  termed  'dog  irons'  was  had  upon  which  to  lay  the 
wood  and  big  iron  shovels  and  tongs  with  which  to  handle  the  burn- 
ing wood  and  embers.  Our  lamps  were  a  little  heart-shaped  tin  in 
which  was  placed  a  rag  as  a  wick  and  the  tin  filled  with  lard  and 
hung  to  a  jam  iu  the  room.  Candles  and  hickory  bark  were  used 
in  the  making  o£  light  by  which  to  read.  We  had  no  matches. 
When  the  fire  went  out,  as  sometimes  happened,  we  went  to  the 
neighbors  for  hot  embers  or  created  a  spark  by  striking  a  flint. 

"There  was  an  abundance  of  timber,  the  timberland  not  fenced 
and  hogs  and  cattle  could  go  two  or  three  miles  west  or  south  in 
quest  of  nuts  or  forage.  Pork  was  cheap  those  days.  We  sold 
dressed  hogs  for.  I  think,  three  cents  per  pound.  We  could  get  all 
the  hog  legs  we  wanted  for  nothing.  Father  sold  three-year-old 
steers  for  $13  per  head,  taking  them  to  Lexington.  Sold  a  flock 
of  sheep  for  52  cents  a  head,  horses  as  low  as  $50.  Eggs  brought 
5  and  6  cents  a  a  dozen.  There  was  little  sale  for  poultry.  Wheat 
in  later  years  brought  from  $1  to  $1.30  per  bushel.  We  had  good 
fruit.  In  those  days  we  had  lots  of  birds  to  eat  the  insects  and  the 
question  comes  to  me,  "What  has  become  of  them?'  It  is  the  hope 
that  a  law  will  be  passed  prohibiting  the  killing  of  any,  unless  it 
should   be  the  sparrow." 

Tlie  Great  Stonn  Of  AprU  12,  1856 

Several  times  la  preceding  articles,  the  great  storm  of  April 
12,  1856,  which  swept  Alliance  and  vicinity  has  been  mentioned. 

In  an  old  file  of  The  Review  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  the  writer  chanced  upon  a  description  of  this  storm  and  it  is 
here  reprinted. 

"April  13,  1915.  Many  people  living  in  Alliance  or  vicinity 
remember  the  great  storm  of  April  12.  1856,  that  wrought  destruc- 
tion in  a  path  about  4  miles  wide  and  extending  from  Illinois  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  day  had  been  an  exceedingly  warm  one  for  April. 
The  sun  shone  from  a  flecked  sky  at  intervals,  and  the  temperature 
rose  to  80  degrees.  A  light  south  wind  blew  during  the  day,  but 
It  was  scarcely  a  breeze.  The  winds  were  stilled  by  the  sultry, 
scorching  heat. 

"About  2:30  in  the  afternoon  portentious  clouds  were  seen  in 
the  west.  These  advanced  rapidly.  There  appeared  to  be  two 
distinct  clouds  of  inky  blackness  and  between  these  two  was  a 
cloud  area  of  yellowish  hue  and  across  this  darted  the  lightning 
and  swift,  scudding  clouds  of  intense  blackness.  Peals  of  thunder 
in  the  distance  became  more  distinct  as  the  storm  clouds  neared. 
The  breeze  gave  place  to  a  perfect  calm  and  the  heat  of  the  after- 
noon became  oppressive.  Yellow-top  thunder  clouds  boiled  and 
seethed  above  the  blue  black  storm  clouds  that  hung  as  a  shroud 
below  them.  Thousands  of  people  watched  the  unusual  phenomena 
as  the  storm  advanced.  The  roar  of  the  winds  was  distinctly  heard 
to  the  westward  and  in  tlie  clouds  could  be  seen  branches  of  trees 
swirling  high  above  the  earth.  A  moment  and  they  were  lost  In 
the  cloud.  The  first  blasts  came  from  the  northwest  and  these  were 
furious.  Trees  bowed  to  the  decree  of  the  winds  and  were  snapped 
in  twain  or  uprooted.  Fences  were  swept  away  at  the  sport  of  the 
winds  and  scattered  in  every  direction.  The  storm  was  upon  us. 
In  the  blackness  of  the  hour,  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  lit  up  with 
a  lurid  glare  the  scene,  but  the  roar  of  the  tornado  was  louder 
than  the  peals  of  thunder.  The  whole  earth  appeared  to  be  hung 
with  blackness  and  darkness.    This  was  but  a  few  minutes  and  light 


appeared  and  then  the  second  burst  of  the  furies  came  from  the 
southwest  with  more  fury  than  the  blast  from  the  northwest.  Rain 
fell  in  torrents  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  all  was  over  and  the 
sun  streamed  from  a  clear  sky  and  the  calm  returned. 

"In  Alliance  a  scene  of  destruction  met  the  eye.  The  Octagon 
hall  on  the  site  where  the  armory  is  to  be  built  was  gone  a  Are 
wall  where  the  Crystal  Palace  confectionery  stands  was  blown  down 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  wall,  Isaac  Johnson,  a  resident  of  Alliance 
was  killed.  The  groves  that  skirted  Main  Street  were  uprooted  and 
as  chaff  the  branches  were  food  for  the  storm.  The  M.  E  Church 
at  Mt.  Union  was  unroofed,  the  W.  B.  Crubaugh  home  at  Mount 
Union  was  unroofed  as  well  as  several  other  buildings  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Wreck  and  ruin  was  on  every  side.  Hundreds  oE  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  forests  were  destroyed  and  farmers  lost  livestock 
of  great  value.  The  Beech  Church  south  of  Alliance  was  moved 
fiom  its  foundation. 

"At  Damascus  the  Friends  Church  was  a  mass  of  brick  and 
mortar,  as  a  result  of  the  storm.  Several  houses  were  unroofed  or 
blown  down  by  the  carnival  of  tlie  winds.  At  Salem  a  like  result 
followed.  It  was  a  scene  of  desolation,  the  work  of  but  a  few 
moments.    A  tornado  turned  loose  and  harnessed  for  destruction, 

"The  tornado  was  born  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  swept  across 
Indiana  and  was  lost  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  that  same  day  had 
reached  Philadelphia  and  was  lost  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  11 
o'clock  that  night.  At  times  and  places  it  lifted  above  the  earth 
only  to  descend  with  more  fury  after  a  lapse  of  but  a  few  moments 
That  was  59  years  ago.  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1856,  during  a 
period  of  unusual  heat  so  early  in  the  season.  The  storm  was  from 
three  to  five  miles  in  width  and  extended  over  1000  miles  from  the 
place  of  its  birth  to  the  place  where  it  was  lost  on  the  waters  of 
tlie  ocean.  It  will  be  recorded  in  history  as  the  greatest  storm  that 
visited  Ohio." 

Anm^iiig  Incident 

John  H.  Sharer  relates  the  following:  "An  amusing  incident 
IS  related  concerning  the  opening  of  the  mill  at  Williamsport  in 
1818.  John  Meese,  a  hunter,  to  celebrate  the  event,  took  a  large 
ferocious  bovine  which  he  had  broke  to  lead,  loaded  him  with  a 
bag  of  corn,  rustically  ornamented  his  horns  and  placing  on  his 
hack  one  of  his  boys  who  could  play  the  fife,  to  this  music  led 
the  animal  to  the  new  mill  with  the  first  grist  ever  ground  in  the 
Alliance  of  the  future." 

Travel 

By  foot,  horse-back  and  wagon,  people  moved  from  one  local- 
ity to  another  often  going  long  distances.  Children  were  pressed 
into  service  in  carrying  articles.  An  account  of  one  of  these  mov- 
ings  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  1819  found  the  roads  almost  impas- 
sible. The  foot  of  a  horse  would  sometimes  catch  in  the  root  of 
a  tree,  throwing  both  horse  and  rider. 

There  were  few  roads  as  compared  with  today  and  the  beaten 
trails  through  the  forests  were  marked  or  "blazed"  by  chipping 
bark  from  the  sides  of  the  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  path  as  it 
would  soon  be  covered  by  leaves  or  debris  left  from  storms. 

Streams  were  forded  but  in  some  places  there  would  be  a 
narrow  foot-bridge  with  a  hand  rail. 

Mr.  Bert  Ellet  of  Vine  Street  Extension  relates  the  incident 
of  his  father  riding  horse-back  to  Lexington  to  attend  a  meeting. 
A  heavy  rain  storm  came  up  and  on  his  return  he  found  the  stream 
which  he  had  crossed  so  swollen  that  his  horse  could  get  no  foot- 
ing and  he  was  compelled  to  let  the  horse  swim  across  and  he  did 
also,  holding  onto  the  horse's  tail. 

Log  Rolling^ 

Mr.  Ellet  also  relates  how  his  father  who  settled  on  the  land 
north  of  Vine  Street  in  1843  and  lived  in  a  log  house  until  1853 
when  the  present  frame  house  was  built,  found  it  necessary  to 
clear  the  land  of  some  of  the  dense  growth  of  trees  to  put  it  under 
cultivation.  As  there  were  no  cross-cut  saws,  the  trees  were  chop- 
ped down,  then  hauled  by  the  oxen  to  a  designated  spot  where  they 
were  piled  in  a  certain  formation  and  then  fired.  He  remembers 
how  one  of  these  fires  burned  day  and  night  for  90  days. 

There  were  two  log  cabins  to  the  west  of  his  father's  farm 
in  one  of  which  a  family  by  the  name  of  Rupert  lived.  At  that 
time  (1843)  there  were  only  two  houses  in  Freedom,  the  Phillip 
Sharer  home  and  the  Fultz  home  just  north  of  it.  These  are  still 
standing.  John  H.  Sharer  in  his  Memoirs  says  that  he  was  born 
in  this  house  of  Philip  Sharer's,  July  1,  1842  in  the  village  of 
Freedom  which  was  noted  for  its  isolation  and  Its  poverty.  Freedom 
had  great  expectations  but  through  some  political  conniving,  "Can- 
field  was  made  the  county  seat  of  the  new  county  (Mahoning)  and 
the  new  boundaries  were  so  described  that  Freedom  was  left  ju8t 
on  the  outside."  Later,  the  county  seat  was  established  at  Youngs- 
town.  Quite  a  story  of  political  chicanery  was  involved  in  this 
choosing  of  a  county  seat. 

Running  Water  Out-Doors 

An  interesting  account  of  a  pioneer  home  west  of  Limaville 
tells  of  the  spring  near  the  cabin  where  the  occupants  washed  their 
hands  and  faces  both  summer  and  winter. 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  well  into  his  SO's.  who  lived  on  his 
father's  farm  south  of  Alliance,  performed  his  daily  ablutions  both 
summer  and  winter  in  the  old  spring  on  the  place,  until  his  final 
sickness,  and  his  friends  said  that  his  clear  skin  and  rosy  cheeks 
might  well  be  the  envy  of  any  school  girl. 

Wild  Animals 

In  1821  wolves  became  very  numerous  in  this  locality  and 
caused  much  hardship  to  the  settlers. 

On  the  farm  of  Elisha  Teeters,  just  west  of  Freedom  a  pack 


attacked  a  six-year-oid  cow  belonging  to  John  Grant  and  killed  her. 

Rattle-snakes  were  quite  common  and  numerous  and  in  1812 
one  struck  an  ox,  also  owned  by  John  Grant  above  the  eye  and 
killed  it. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  last  rattle-snake  seen  in  the  township 
was  caught  on  the  present  location  of  Mount  Union  College  in  1850. 

Eternal  vigilance  against  wild  animals,  was  the  price  of  pre- 
servation both  for  the  lives  of  the  setllers  and  of  their  stock.  The 
bears  were  very  plentiful  and  destructive  on  hogs  as  late  as  1816. 
An  early  history  of  the  times  describes  how  a  bear  would  seize  a 
hog  weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  in  its  fore-pawa  and  run  with 
it  to  the  forest.  If  the  hog  was  too  large  to  be  taken  in  this  man- 
ner, the  bear  would  jump  upon  it  and  stimulating  it  by  gnawing 
its  neck,  guiding  it  with  its  fore-feet  would  ride  it  to  the  woods 
and  destroy  it.  A  large  bear  weighing  around  two  hundred 
pounds,  riding  a  hog  in  this  manner,  was  shot  by  Shadrack  Pelts, 
a  pioneer,  living  one  mile  west  of  Lexington  on  the  road  to  Lima- 
vllle.  Bears  attack  swine  by  gnawing  the  tops  of  their  heads  and 
shoulders.  One  of  Nathan  GaskiU's  (another  pioneer)  attacked  in 
this  way.  had  escaped  aud  returned  with  its  eyes  out  and  skull 
bone  exposed. 

In  the  year  1818,  a  family  by  the  name  of  Hubbard,  consisting 
of  father  mother  and  four  children  lived  one  mile  east  of  the  town 
of  Lexington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  were  both  fine  rifle  Bhots. 
and  often  amused  themselves  shooting  at  marks. 

Mr.  Hubbard  died,  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  was  left  to  provide 
the  necessities  of  life  for  her  little  family  of  four,  which  required 
all  the  courage  and  fortitude  with  which  a  pioneer  mother  had.  to 
meet  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  About  dusk  one  evening. 
Mrs.  Hubbard  heard  the  pig  which  had  a  litter  down  near  a  log 
in  the  woods,  making  sounds  of  distress,  and  she  with  the  keen 
instinct  of  a  hunter,  felt  there  was  danger  from  some  wild  animal. 
Taking  down  her  rifle,  she  went  to  investigate  and  when  within 
a  hundred  paces  saw  the  sow  battling  with  a  wolf.  Barely  able  to 
see  the  sights  on  the  gun,  she  fired  and  the  wolf  sprang  toward 
her,  falling  dead  at  her  feet  as  the  shot  had  taken  effect. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  drew  a  knife  from  her  hunting  girdle  and 
skinned  the  wolf  and  throwing  the  skin  over  her  shoulder,  started 
for  home.  As  it  was  now  completely  dark,  she  became  bewildered 
and  wandered  in  the  woods  all  night  and  all  next  day.  It  became 
night  again  and  she  had  been  traveling  and  counter-traveling  in 
the  dense  woods  for  thirty  hours  when  she  caught  sight  of  a  ray 
of  light  and  on  approaching  found  it  to  be  the  light  from  her 
cabin,  and  she  was  soon  reunited  with  her  little  ones. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  afterward  married  a  Mr.  Hazen  and  the  chil- 
dren of  this  marriage  were  Simeon,  Daniel  and  Valentine  Hazen. 
This  incident  in  her  life    she  personally  related  to  E.  N.  Johnson. 

Ellis  N.  Johnson  also  related  the  story  of  the  lost  Pound 
children. 

The  Pound  family,  who  had  a  boy  and  a  girl,  lived  on  the 
north  border  of  Lexington  Township  and  sent  these  children  out 
one  evening  to  bring  in  the  cows  from  a  clearing  some  distance 
from  the  cabin.  The  parents  soon  realized  that  the  cow-bells 
on  the  cattle  seemed  to  be  receding  from  the  cabin,  and  when  they 
became  faint  in  the  distance,  very  much  alarmed  started  in  pursuit, 
finally  coming  upon  the  cows  with  no  trace  of  the  children,  whom 
they  now  knew  to  be  wandering  around  in  the  dense  forest.  As  it 
had  grown  too  dark  to  search  they  returned  to  spend  a  sleepless 
night  at  the  cabin  and  early  in  the  morning  an  alarm  was  sounded 
and  a  band  of  one  hundred  men  soon  organized  with  well  defined 
lines  of  march  and  a  system  of  signals — one  blast  of  the  horn  meant 
a  trace  of  the  children  had  been  discovered — two  blasts,  that  they 
had  been  found. 

The  men  marched  in  a  southerly  direction  and  near  where  Alli- 
ance now  stands  a  blast  was  heard  for  footprints  were  found  near 
Beech  Creek  on  what  was  then  known  as  the  Shaffer  farm,  but 
the  children  were  not  near  at  hand  and  the  searchers  went  on  for 
about  two  miles  south  of  Mt.  Union  until  they  reached  a  deadening 
on  what  was  later  known  as  the  Lee  farm  one-fourth  mile  west  of 
Fairmount    Children's  Home. 

There  were  thick  berry-loaded  bushes  in  the  clearing  and  deer 
had  made  paths  through,  and  soon  the  prints  of  little  feet  were 
seen.  The  line  was  called  in  and  the  place  surrounded,  the  searching 
parties  going  in  by  the  deer  paths,  the  little  girl  was  soon  discovered 
but  at  sight  of  the  men  ran  for  her  life,  and  after  capture  was  so 
bewildered,  could  give  no  information  about  her  brother,  who  was 
soon  found  asleep  by  the  side  of  a  log.  Both  children  were  in  a 
pitiable  condition,  their  faces  and  hands,  berry  stained  and  their 
clothing  almost  entirely  torn  from  their  bodies.  They  were  taken 
to  the  near-by  cabin  of  Isaac  Dinsmore  and  offered  food  but  re- 
fused to  eat  and  after  a  lest  ol  several  lioui;^.  still  refusing  to  talk, 
were  placed  upon  a  horse  and  taken  to  the  Pound  cabin  several 
miles  away  through  dense  forest,  where  they  refused  to  recognize 
their  parents  and  tried  to  escape  into  the  woods  again  when  the  door 
was  open  but  were  recaptured  and  brought  back  but  it  was  sev- 
eral days  before  this  partial  lunacy  left  them  and  they  became 
reconciled. 

Will  Shaffer  of  Webb  extension  who  was  born  in  1853,  the 
•ame  year  that  his  grandmother,  Martha  Teeters  died,  relates 
the  following  incidents: 

Soldiers  were  being  sent  to  the  east.  As  there  were  not 
enough  passenger  coaches  to  accommodate,  stock  trains  were 
pressed  into  service  by  nailing  boards  cross-wise  on  supports  for 
seats.  A  soldier,  enroute,  died,  and  as  a  boy  of  eleven  years  in 
1864,  Mr.  Shaffer  watched  his  burial  in  the  Willlamsport  Ceme- 
tery-   The  soldier  was  placed  in  a  coffin  which  had  been  hastiiy 


built  for  him  and  In  shape  very  much  like  a  mummy's  box.  The 
grave  was  hollowed  out  to  fit  the  coffin  which  was  lowered  into  it 
inA  in  those  days  since  there  were  no  rough  boxes,  a  sort  of 
wooden  cover  was  placed  on  top  of  the  coffin.  In  this  particular 
instance  as  there  was  no  cover,  the  men  went  over  Into  the  fields  and 
tore  rails  from  a  fence  which  they  lowered  into  the  grave  over  the 
;offin  and  then  the  dirt  was  thrown  in.  This  burial  took  place  in 
'.he  northeast  part  of  the  cemetery  about  40  or  50  feet  from  the 
lorner  and  has  been  an  unmarked  grave  of  a  Union  soldier  for 
vears. 

Philip  Sharer — Coffin  Maker 
In    those    early    days    coffins    were    made    after    the  death 
of  a  person  and  Mr.  Shaffer  relates  that  after  the  death  of  his  lit- 
tle brother,  Philip  Sharer  made  the  coffin  for  him. 

It  was  the  custom  then  for  mourners  to  stand  by  until  the 
grave  was  filled  in,  and  he  said  he  never  would  forget  the  hollow 
sound  of  the  clods  of  dirt  striking  the  wooden  cover. 

Mr.  Shaffer  remembers  very  distinctly  the  old  burial  ground 
of  the  Negroes  which  was  enclosed  by  a  fence  and  lay  to  the  east 
jt  Willlamsport. 

He  tells  the  story  of  the  Negro  cobbler  who  made  a  pair  of 
shoes  out  of  calfskin  for  his  Grandmother  Teeters  as  requested  by 
Mr.  Teeters,  instead  of  cow-hide,  and  was  afraid  that  they  would 
not  stand  up  in  service  in  the  damp  or  rain  because  they  were  so 
much  lighter.  Another  story  is  of  a  man  who  imbibed  too  freely, 
and  while  in  this  periodic  condition  dei'ided  to  play  a  prank  on  the 
Negroes  who  were  holdng  a  meeting  in  the  Baptist  Church  which 
stood  on  the  hill  west  of  Early  Hill  Park.  There  was  a  flight  of 
steps  reaching  up  to  the  entrance  as  the  church  stood  high,  and 
while  the  services  were  in  session,  this  inebriated  man  removed 
them  and  then  putting  his  head  inside  the  door  and  yelling  fire 
he  soon  had  the  Negroes  tumbling  pell  mell  over  one  another  and 
piling  up  outside. 

Bom  in  Log  Honso 

Mr.  Shaffer  was  born  in  a  part  log  and  part  frame  house  at 
ihe  comer  of  Union  and  Ely,  across  the  street  from  where  the 
present  United  Brethren  Church  stands.  When  about  a  year  old, 
his  parents  removed  to  a  farm  in  the  northeastern  part  near  the 
Stark  and  Mahoning  boundary,  where  the  house,  barn  and  pig-pen 
were  built  entirely  of  logs. 

Mr.  Shaffer's  Grandfather  Teeters  had  a  saw  mill  about 
where  the  boiler-room  of  the  water  works  is  now. 

A  tow  mill  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  where  Mr. 
Shaffer  worked  the  night-time  shift  on  the  engine.  This  mill  was 
later  moved  to  Hanover.  He  describes,  in  a  very  interesting  way, 
the  scutching  and  hackling  of  the  flax.  There  was  also  a  bone-mill 
in  Williamsport  and  Mr.  Shaffer,  like  Mr.  Walter  Ellet,  rode  on  the 
steamboat  which  Horace  Burden  ran  on  the  Mahoning  River. 

Le.vinprton  To^vnship— — Fi-eeclom 

The  first  settlement  of  Lexington  Township  was  at  Lexington 
in  1805.  Very  early  in  its  history,  there  was  a  tavern,  store  and  a 
Friends'  Meeting  House. 

Amos  Holloway,  Nathan  Gaskill.  David  Barry,  Zaccheus  Stan- 
ton, John  Grant  and  Jesse  Feltz  were  part  of  the  membership  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Lexington  Meeting. 

In  the  40's,  are  recorded  the  names  of  Stephen  and  Abigail 
Hamlin.  William  and  Lydia  Jenkins,  William  and  Emily  Shreve, 
Jesse  Rawls,  Clayton  and  Mary  Kille.  John  and  Tabitha  Kille,  the 
Sebrells  and  others.  Joseph  Sebrell.  in  the  early  SO's,  a  man  of 
ninety  years  of  age  and  head  of  the  Meeting,  would  walk  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  his  home  to  attend  it. 

First  House  In  Town 

The  first  house  in  the  town  of  Lexington  and  the  first  with 
a  shingle  roof  was  built  by  Amos  Holloway  in  1808. 

Gideon  Hughes  opened  the  first  store  in  this  building,  the 
stock  consisting  mostly  of  earthenware  in  which  the  most  capital 
had  been  invested,  but  it  was  not  a  lucrative  investment  and  was 
soon  abandoned. 

This  building  was  then  used  as  the  first  house  of  public  wor- 
ship by  the  Friends,  and  also  for  a  subscription  school,  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Quaker  faith,  with  David 
Votaw  as  the  first  teacher. 

The  first  child  born  in  Lexington  Township  was  a  daughter 
to  Timothy  and  Alice  Grewell.  The  first  marriage  was  a  daughter 
of  Abraham  and  Tabitha  Wileman  to  William  Beeder  of  New 
Garden. 

The  second  marriage  was  a  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
Pennock  to  Matthew  Vaughn  of  Virginia. 

Was  Enrliest  Doctor 

The  earliest  doctor  was  Dr.  Joseph  Shreve. 

The  last  resting  place  of  many  of  these  early  settlers  is  in 
the  cemetry  of  Lexington  or  Marlboro  or  Deer  Creek. 

Deer  in  1806  and  '07  were  as  abundant  as  the  sheep  of  a 
much  later  date  and  continued  so  until  the  great  snow  of  1817 
which  averaged  a  depth  of  four  feet  and  lay  on  the  ground  for 
four  months.  The  deer  were  not  able  to  travel  as  the  snow  would 
thaw  and  then  freeze  and  If  they  broke  through  the  crust,  were  not 
able  to  extricate  themselves  and  consequently,  scores  perished  from 
starvation  along  with  many  other  animals. 

It  is  believed  that  the  last  deer  and  otter  seen  in  Lexington 
Township  were  caught  by  Clayton  Grant. 

As  Indians  only  stay  in  localities  where  game  and  fish  are 
most  abundant,  after  1813,  only  traveling  or  passing  Indians  were 
seen. 
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The  settlerB  in  1811  received  their  mail  at  the  first  post- 
oHice  on  the  route  from  Deerfleld  to  Canton  at  the  home  of  the 
pioneer  Jesae  Feltz,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Lexington.  Hla 
son,  Shadrach  Peltz,  was  in  charge  for  twelve  years. 

William  Kingsbury,  a  wounded  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812 
was  the  last  person  in  cliarge  of  the  office.  He  had  been  struck  in 
the  head  by  a  lead  ball  which  was  removed  by  a  surgeon  and  he  kept 
the  ball  and  his  bloody  shirt  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  received 
a  pension  from  the  government. 

Sent  Mail  C.  O.  D. 
Mail  was  received   weekly,  and   the   receiver  instead   of  the 
sender  paid  the  postage,  which  sometimes  Imposed  a  hardship  upon 
the  recipients. 

John  Saxton,  a  pioneer  editor,  published  the  Ohio  Repository 
in  Canton  for  over  fifty  consecutive  years.  This  was  the  first  paper 
received  at  the  first  postoffice  and  read  by  the  first  settlers  of  Lex- 
ington Township. 

In  1848,  a  postofice  was  established  in  Freedom  with  D.  0. 
Hester,  a  son  of  Mathlas  Hester,  in  charge  for  eighteen  months. 
The  office  was  located  in  his  home  facing  the  Central  Union  School 
grounds  and  the  gross  receipts  for  one  quarter  were  seventeen 
dollars.  The  first  receipts  were  one  paper — Ohio  Repository — and 
one  letter, 

David  Hester  resigned  and  then  Robert  N.  Buck,  the  father 
of  Dr.  R.  N.  Buck,  was  his  successor  and  the  office  was  moved  to 
•'Garrisons  Gardens"  on  Keystone  Street,  which  he  owned  and  oc- 
cupied. 

A  postoffice  was  opened  at  Alliance  in  1851. 

Mr.  Hester  had  given  Freedom  its  name  and  it  retained  this 
name  for  10  or  12  years  until  the  completion  of  the  C.  &  P.  and 
P..  Ft.  W.  &  C.  railroads  when  the  railroad  company  grouped  the 
three  settlements,  Williamsport,  Freedom  and  Liberty  under  the 
name  of  Alliance. 

A  Tragedy  in  Freedom 

At  the  foot  of  Mechanic  Street  on  Hester  Avenue,  Mr.  Hester 
had  erected  a  fine  brick  building  and  on  a  triangular  plot  of 
ground  in  front  of  this,  an  octagon  shaped  public  hall  on  piers, 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  had  been  built.  During  a  school  exhibition, 
several  years  after  its  erection,  some  of  the  piers  gave  way,  causing 
the  floor  to  collapse  and  throwing  the  audience  to  the  street  level. 
One  scholar  was  killed  and  several  people  hurt  in  the  falling  debris. 
The  First  Train 

The  4th  of  July,  1S61,  was  a  red  letter  day  in  Freedom,  when 
the  first  railroad  train  completed  a  run  from  Cleveland  to  Freedom. 
Meribah  Parmer,  the  wife  of  James  Farmer,  the  president  and 
principal  promoter  of  the  railroad,  was  a  Ruest  in  the  home  of  a 
friend  not  far  from  Freedom  when  the  whistle  of  the  approaching 
train  was  heard.  They  were  Friends  and  Mr.  Farmer,  during  his 
administration,  would  allow  no  trains  to  run  on  Sunday  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

In  the  early  days  of  railroading  engines  were  given  names. 
Mr.  Will  Shaffer  says  the  names  of  some  of  these  engines  were 
Meteor,  Borealls  and  Philadelphia. 

Tlie  First  Fiix>  Department 

Mr.  August  Tanner,  who  was  born  in  1853  and  came  to  this 
country  when  eleven  years  of  age  and  is  now  living  on  North  Free- 
dom Street,  relates  that  he  joined  the  first  fire  department  In 
Freedom.  They  were  called  to  the  burning  of  a  frame  house  lo- 
cated on  the  spot  where  the  first  McCasltey  register  plant  stood. 
As  it  was  in  winter  time  and  no  water  was  available,  the  firemen 
threw  snow  on  the  blaze  but  the  building  was  burned  to  its  foun- 
dation. Council  was  petitioned  for  fire  equipment  and  two  dozen 
sap  buckets  were  bought  but  by  the  time  the  next  fire  occurred, 
the  buckets  had  dried  out  and  fell  apart  when  needed. 

The  Famous  Egg  Battle 

He  also  relates  the  story  of  the  famous  egg  battle.  There 
were  rival  gangs  in  old  Freedom,  who  occupied  well  defined  terri- 
tories, and  woe  betide  the  unlucky  fellow  who  invaded  rival  ground. 
One  day  such  an  incident  occurred  and  a  fight  resulted.  Just 
about  that  time  a  produce  man,  who  dealt  in  butter  and  eggs  came 
along  with  a  wagon  load  of  stuff,  gome  of  the  eggs  had  long 
since  lost  their  original  freshness.  This  was  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  lost  and  without  any  "egging"  on  the  gang  seized  them  and 
renewed  the  battle  with  increased  vigor. 

A  letter  written  by  Clayton  Grant,  son  of  John  and  Nancy 
Ann  Grant,  to  his  brother-in-law  J.  R.  Haines,  illustrating  the 
vicissitudes  of  early  years  and  the  changes  that  time  has  brought. 

Bourbon.  Ind.,  March  22,  1873 

Mr.    Ridgeway  Haines: 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  the    inst.,  came  duly  to  hand, 

asking  some  questions  of  early  times  in  Lexington  Township.  By 
tradition,  I  understand  that  John  Grant,  my  father,  settled  on  the 
farm  on  which  you  now  reside,  in  1809.  I  was  born  there  In  1811; 
In  1812  we  moved  into  a  house  where  Lexington  now  stands:  when 
the  war  was  over  we  moved  back  to  the  old  home.  The  first  grist 
mill  built  in  that  township  was  built  in  1826  near  where  the  town 
of  Limaville  now  stands,  afterwards  known  as  Sage's  Mill  .  It  was 
built  by  Joseph  Elliott.  Afterwards,  in  about  1821,  John  Pennock 
built  one  where  Williamsport  was  then  commenced. 

John  Mace  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Lexington  Town- 
ship— he  settled  on  what  was  and  perhaps  is  stiU  known  as  the 
old  Oyster  farm,  about  two  miles  east  of  Mt.  Union  on  the  Salem 
road.  It  is  said  that  while  he  lived  there  he  killed  about  thirty 
bears.  Many  others  were  killed  along  the  Mahoning  and  its  tribu- 
taries. I  recollect  of  my  father  and  his  boys  killing  four  of  them 
along  that  little  run  that  passes  through  the  farm  on  which  Clem 


Rockhill  now  lives.  I  carried  up  one  of  the  corners  of  the  first 
house  built  In  Mt,  Union,  on  the  Lexington  side  about  1828  or  '29. 
About  1830  I  built  a  cellar  wall  for  my  brother  Thomas,  afterwards 
occupied   by  William  Teeters. 

From  1833  to  1838  I  lived  In  the  east  side  of  what  la  now 
Alliance,  cleared  the  land,  built  the  first  cabin  there,  and  lived 
happy  in  it  for  five  years. 

Father  built  his  brick  house  on  the  old  farm  about  1826  and 
his  barn  about  1828. 

Some  local  events  of  Importance  in  Alliance  in  the  BO's: 

In  1860  the  colored  population  of  Lexington  Township  was  169. 

Stuart  McKee  In  his  directory  of  1868  gives  the  population  of 
Alliance  as  a  fraction  over  5.000  souls, 

John  Sharer,  born  in  1842,  In  his  early  history  of  Alliance 
throws  light  on  some  of  the  interesting  events  of  80  years  ago. 
Quoting: 

"In  October.  1860,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  King  Edward  ol 
England,  was  making  a  tour  of  this  country  and  while  his  special 
train  was  waiting  at  the  depot,  came  to  the  rear  platform  and  bow- 
ed his  acknowledgement  In  response  to  a  call  from  the  assembly," 

"On  February  15,  1861,  President  Lincoln,  when  on  his  fam- 
ous journey  from  Springfield.  111.  to  Washington,  was  introduced  to 
our  citizens  and  made  a  brief  response  to  a  call  from  the  multitude 
assembled  to  pay  their  respects." 

"In  May,  1861.  Major  Anderson  while  on  his  way  to  his  Ken- 
tucky home  after  he  had  surrendered  Fort  Sumpter,  acknowledged 
the  welcome  given  him  by  the  Alliance  crowd  at  the  depot."  These 
were  some  of  the  events  remembered  by  Mr.  Sharer. 

Mr.  Walter  Ellet  relates  a  story  of  President  Lincoln's  brief 
stopover  at  Alliance,  as  told  him  by  Mr.  David  Fording,  who  was 
an  eye  witness.  This  same  story  was  also  told  by  James  Donaldson, 
a  Civil  War  veteran. 

"As  Mr.  Lincoln  was  strolling  about  on  the  Alliance  platform, 
wearing  the  famous  high  hat,  Amos  Ailes,  who  tested  the  wheels  on 
the  trains,  and  was  a  tall  man  of  several  inches  over  six  feet,  went 
up  to  him  and  said,  *Mr.  Lincoln,  I  believe  that  I  am  as  tall  as 
you.'  Mr.  Lincoln,  squaring  his  shoulders  and  looking  at  Mr.  Alles 
replied.  'I  could  eat  salt  off  the  top  of  your  hat'." 

In  1906,  The  Review  published  a  special  edition  and  some  ot 
the  highlights  of  the  early  Jays  of  the  Civil  War,  as  affecting  Alli- 
ance, are  given  In  that  issue. 

"In  1860,  Alliance  was  a  Republican  town.  It  had  cast  its  vote 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  for  president,  and  when  the  news  from  Port 
Sumpter  wag  received,  patriotism  was  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  hffre  to  give  the  roster  of  Alliance,  but  we  will 
speak  In  general  terms  of  that  eventful  era  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  mention  those  who  rose  from  the  ranks  to  commission- 
ed officers.  Alliance  was  headquarters  of  the  military  district  in 
which  It  was  located. 

"Captain  John  F.  Oliver  was  acting  provost  marshal  and  John 
C.  Mong,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Adam  Hlidenbrand  were 
his  assistants.  Dr.  Whiting  of  Canton,  was  the  surgeon.  The  enlist- 
ments from  Alliance  were  chiefly  the  13th,  19th,  65th,  104th  and 
115th  regiments.  The  township  was  drafted  once,  having  failed 
to  furnish  Its  quota  of  volunteers,  and  Charles  Kurtz,  Noah  Davis 
and  John  Strough  were  drafted.  Substitutes  were  procured  by  the 
township  for  the  first  two  named,  but  the  third  could  not  be  found. 
A  hospital  was  Installed  in  the  house  then  occupied  by  Dr.  L.  L. 
Lamborn,  who  was  contract  surgeon  at  that  time.  The  Alliance 
camping  grounds  were  known  as  Camp  Ford.  Of  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  township  were  Major  E.  E.  Seranton,  who  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  65th  regiment;  B.  F.  Trescott  later  postmaster 
of  Alliance,  who  enlisted  as  a  private  and  returned  a  captain;  Wil- 
liam Ellet.  who  entered  the  ranks  of  the  115th  as  a  private  and 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant;  Jackson  A.  Lacy  received  a  commission 
as  colonel  of  the  115th  from  the  township  of  Lexington;  Henry 
Ellison,  now  of  the  Ohio  National  Bank  of  Cleveland,  went  out  as  a 
lieutenant  and  returned  as  adjutant;  Dr.  Johnson  Armstrong  went 
out  as  a  private  in  the  65th  regiment  and  returned  as  a  lieutenant; 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Hair  became  hospital  steward  of  the  115th  regi- 
ment; Moses  Shaiter  went  out  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  104th  regiment 
and  became  a  captain ;  Dr.  Isaac  Young  went  out  with  the  104th 
as  a  lieutenant  and  returned  a  surgeon;  Dr.  R.  P.  Johnston  was  a 
prominent  army  surgeon  during  the  war;  Dr.  J.  L.  Benton  was  sur- 
geon of  the  33rd  Ohio  and  Dr.  John  K.  Hare  of  the  115th." 

John  H.  Sharer  relates  that  at  the  time  "when  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumpter  flashed  over  the  wires  in  April,  1861,  there 
was  a  company  recruited  In  Alliance  and  ready  to  march  In  48 
hours  after  the  President's  call  and  Ohio's  quota  was  assigned.  The 
first  volunteer,  aside  from  the  members  of  the  Alliance  Light 
Guards,  many  of  whom  had  consented  to  go,  was  John  Fox,  a  grad- 
uate of  Mt.  Union  College.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Stone  river,  Dec.  31,  1862,  died  and  waa 
buried  on  the  field  January  1,  1863.  His  remains  were  afterwards 
removed,  and  now  lie  sleeping  in  grave  No.  4278,  Stone  River  Na- 
tional Cemetery." 

In  1863  Lee's  out-lots  were  added  to  the  village  of  Alliance. 
Business  had  been  paralyzed  by  the  Civil  War,  and  things  were  at 
a  standstill,  as  was  true  of  other  towns.  Some  of  the  pioneers  who 
had  enlisted  returned  when  peace  was  declared,  but  others  were  left 
sleeping  in  Southern  soil.  After  the  war  was  over,  the  Union  trium- 
phant, and  the  veterans  back  in  their  home  town,  business  toot  a 
turn  for  the  better  as  home  activities  were  resumed.  There  was  a 
boom  in  real  estate. 
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"Elisha  Teeters  laid  out  an  addition  to  Alliance  In  1865  ol 
152  lots.  In  1866  and  1868  L.  L.  Lamborn  laid  out  an  addition 
of  152  lots.  In  1S66  J.  B.  Milner  laid  out  an  addition  of  20  lots; 
J.  N.  Webb  an  addition  of  25  lots  and  another  addition,  in  the  same 
year,  of  32  lots.  In  1867,  Grant  &  Rice  laid  out  an  addition  of  IS 
lots;  Elizabeth  Grant  an  addition  of  nine  lots;  Philip  Btiene  an  addi- 
tion of  five  lots;  J.  A.  Haines  an  addition  of  10  lots  and  Mathlas 
Hester,  an  addition  of  12  lots.  In  1868  Simon  Johnson  laid  out 
an  addition  of  18  lots;  J.  B.  Milner  an  addition  of  72  lots  and 
Teeters,  Lamborn  &  Co.  an  addition  of  990  lots." 

In  1S64  the  wooden  station  (erected  in  1862)  on  the  north  side 
of  the  track  burned  down  with  all  of  its  offices  and  contents,  and 
Col.  Sourbeck  was  compelled  to  move  back  into  the  first  quarters 
he  had  occupied  until  the  new  brick  building  was  completed,  and 
into  which  he  moved  on  Sept.  10,  1866.  His  first  start  In  the  hotel 
business  was  in  1835,  and  lie  had  continued  in  it  for  the  33  years 
before  he  moved  into  the  commodious  brick  building  in  1866,  and 
which  still  continues  to  be  our  Alliance  depot  (1940). 

George  W.  Vincent  was  his  chief  clerk,  a  man  of  pleasing  per- 
sonality. He  was  born  in  England,  came  to  this  country  as  a  lad 
with  his  parents,  but  joined  the  army  while  employed  at  the  Sour- 
beck  House,  was  one  who  marched  with  "Sherman  to  the  Sea"  and 
after  serving  about  3  years,  at  the  close  of  the  war  returned  to  his 
old  post  at  the  hotel.  Matt  H.  Robertson  was  also  closely  associated 
with  Col.  Sourbeck  in.  the  successful  running  of  the  Sourbeck  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  credit  of  the  famous  meals  served  there  was 
due  to  him.    Ellas  Ellet  supplied  meat  to  the  management. 

The  year  1864  saw  the  establishment  of  three  newspapers.  The 
"Monitor",  "Local"  and  The  "True  Press."  in  the  same  year  the 
Christian  Standard  was  published  in  Alliance  in  the  interest  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  was  edited  by  Rev.  Isaac  Everett.  Also  in 
1864  The  "Family  and  School  Instructor"  as  a  monthly  and  was 
a  product  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  Mt.  Union  College.  The 
"Literary  Advance"  was  also  from  the  same  source.  Both  were 
literary  in  character  and  well  edited. 

About  1868.  J.  B.  Milner  who  came  to  Alliance  In  1863,  be- 
came the  owner  of  the  old  Nixon  farm  on  Union  Avenue  and  soon 
laid  It  out  m  town  lots  built  upon  and  improved.  On  the  rear  of 
the  residences  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Union  Street  on  about  2 
acres  of  fine  table  land,  he  had  a  vineyard  planted  under  the  care 
of  Captain  J.  T.  Oliver  from  whose  grapery  the  plants  and  cut- 
tings were  selected,  which  were  of  choice  and  hardy  variety.  Mr. 
Milner  was  spoken  of  as  an  enterprising  citizen  in  doing  much  to 
build  up  Alliance.  He  purchased  the  Garfield  farm  adjoining  Alli- 
ance on  the  south  side,  was  thought  to  have  laid  out  three  additions 
to  Alliance  and  one  to  Mt.  Union  oft  the  old  Brooks  farm.  He 
erected  the  eastern  wing  of  the  Commercial  Block,  occupied  in 
1868  by  Keplinger,  Miller  &  Co.  He  added  some  lots  from  the  Gar- 
wood farm  making  about  300  lots  in  all,  which  he  added  to  Alli- 
ance. He  also  had  one-fourth  interest  in  the  Jennings  and  Brooks 
farm  on  the  hill,  of  which  Lamborn.  Teeters,  Bleakly,  Milner, 
Laughlin  and  Painter  were  proprietors.  On  many  of  the  lots  of 
J.  B.  Milner.  fine  buildings  were  erected  by  him.  His  name  appears 
on  the  roll  as  the  largest  contributor  to  Alliance  College,  built 
in  1867.  and  was  a  heavy  stockholder  in  the  Boarding  Hall,  a  large 
brick  building  under  course  of  erection  in  1868  just  back  of  the 
Alliance  College.  These  buildings  were  on  the  site  of  our  present 
high,  school  and  auditorium  and  Catholic  school.  Mr.  Milner  also 
served  during  the  rebellion. 

A.  B.  Way  beside  dealing  in  lumber,  etc.  made  Alliance  musi- 
cal instrument  conscious,  for  at  his  arrival  there  was  only  one  piano 
in  the  town,  but  he  became  general  agent  for  a  first  class  music 
house  for  the  sale  of  pianos,  melodeous  organs,  piano  stools,  piano 
covers,  sheet  and  book  music.  Instruments  were  purchased  from  him 
by  Elisha  Teeters,  W.  A.  Nixon.  J.  B.  Nixon,  W.  S.  Pettit.  Harvey 
Laughlin.  J.  B.  Milner,  J.  S.  Cleland,  H.  N.  Hester,  Simon  Johnson 
and  Prof.  0.  N.  Hartshorn,  Mt.  Union  College. 

In  1867-68  the  Opera  House  was  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$80,000  according  to  Howe.  The  Alliance  Rolling  Mill  about  where 
the  steel  works  is  now  (1940),  a  white  lead  works,  rake  and  other 
agricultural  machinery  industries  were  established. 

In  1921.  the  late  Hon,  B.  P.  Weybrecht  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Broadway  School  and  Home  League.  Living  in  Alliance 
in  the  70's  and  80"s,  he  gives  a  splendid  resume  o£  those  times  in 
the  closing  chapter  of  his  address.  By  permission  of  Mrs.  Wey- 
brecht Davis,  it  ie  herewith  reprinted. 

"The  progress  of  the  village  (Alliance)  the  first  15  or  18  years 
was  exceedingly  slow,  almost  discouraging,  the  population  in  1S60 
being  somewhat  less  than  1,000. 

Following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  however,  a  period  of 
great  activity  in  building  and  industrial  development  was  apparent. 
Main  Street,  from  the  station  to  the  square,  was  filled  with  store- 
rooms.   A  fine  opera  house  costing  $80,000  wais  erected. 

The  Alliance  College,  located  on  tbe  site  of  the  present  high 
school,  was  completed.  Numerous  manufacturing  companies,  among 
them  the  Alliance  Rolling  Mill,  a  white  lead  works,  rake  and  other 
agricultural   machinery  industries  were  established. 

A  large  addition  south  of  Market  Street  consisting  of  990  lots, 
was  laid  out  by  the  Teeters-Lamborn  Company,  and  the  building  of 
homes,  owing  to  the  industrial  development  went  on  apace. 

Induced  To  Locate  In  Alliance 
It  wa£  during  thla  period  that  the  Morgan  Engineering  Com- 
pany, then  under  the  co-partnership    of    Marchand    and  Morgan, 
through  the  solicitation  of  Messrs.  Teetors,  Lamborn  and  Blakely. 
were  induced  to  locate  in  Alliance. 


The  fifty  years'  continued  growth  of  this  company  has  been  one 
of  achievement  and  directly  or  indirectly  can  be  credited  with  the 
organization  of  several  of  our  leading  industries,  namely:  The 
American  Steel  Foundries  and  the  Alliance  Machine  Company  with 
Its  allied  interests — The  Alliance  Structural  Company,  and  the  Ma- 
chined Steel  Casting  Company. 

The  Transue-Williams  Steel  Corporation  had  its  origin  in  i 
partnership  formed  in  the  early  70's  by  Messrs.  Transue  and  Arm- 
strong for  the  manufacture  of  threshing  machine  spikes.  While  this 
firm  had  no  connection  with  the  later  company,  it  nevertheless 
marked  the  beginning  of  an  Industry  in  which  the  Transues  have 
been  the  leading  spirits  and  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  wonderful 
development  of  this  line  of  manufacturing  in  the  past  50  years. 

The  Reeves  Bros..  McCaskey's,  The  Buckeye  Twist  Drill  Com- 
pany, The  Alliance  Brass  and  Bronze  Company.  The  Buckeye  Jack 
Company,  The  Clay  Industries  and  others  are  all  later  developments, 
but  all  have  contributed  their  part  in  the  building  of  our  city. 

It  is  not  amiss  in  this  connection  to  recall  the  survey  made  by 
the  government  in  1918.  which  indicated  during  the  war  period  our 
varied  manufacturing  interests  had  contracts  with  the  government 
alone  of  30  million  dollars,  with  an  annual  payroll  close  to  ?7.- 
000,000. 

Panic  III  1873 

Like  the  seven  years  of  plenty  followed  by  the  seven  years  of 
famine  lu  Egypt  described  in  Holy  Writ  there  came  after  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Civil  War  period  that  nationwide  business  depression 
known  as  the  "Panic  of  1873."  It  is  said  that  over  one-half  the 
merchants  of  the  village  were  forced  into  bankruptcy. 

Our  largest  industry.  The  Rolling  Mill  Company,  was  dis- 
mantled and  sold  for  junk.  The  Alliance  College  dismissed  its  stu- 
dents and  building  operations  ceased  and  on  account  of  tbe  slump 
in  real  estate  values,  many  homes  bought  on  the  payment  plan, 
were  auctioned  off  by  the  sheriff  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost. 

Then  followed  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1877.  As  a  railroad 
center.  Alliance  was  vitally  affected.  Not  until  the  early  SO's  did 
business  give  any  indication  of  a  revival. 

On  February  1.  1884.  occurred  the  terrible  Orr  gasoline  ex- 
plosion, in  which  four  membei'S  of  this  respected  family  and  a 
mother  and  two  daughters  of  another  family  were  instantly  killed. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  two  three-story  buildings  were  destroyed 
and  almost  every  plate  glass  along  Main  Street  shattered. 

Two  years  following,  on  June  2,  188  6.  the  Opera  House,  which 
architecturally  wae  the  pride  of  the  village  without  any  previous 
warning  crashed  to  the  ground.  The  cause  of  this  casualty  was 
attributed  to  faulty  construction  and  inferior  material  used  in  tlie 
walls.  Fortunately  no  one  was  killed  or  even  injured.  This  seemed 
providential  and  more  so  when  it  is  considered  that  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  high  school  were  booked  for  the  auditorium 
a  few  nights  following. 

One  of  the  six  best  sellers  the  past  year  was  Upton  Sinclair's 
"Main  Street,"  and  after  reading  it,  it  recalled  to  my  mind  our 
Main  Street  away  back  in  the  early  70's. 

Visualize  If  you  can  a  street  unpaved  and  uncurbed.  The  road- 
way in  January  being  composed  either  of  pasty  Lexington  clay  and 
sometimes  of  a  substance  resembling  soap.  The  consistency  couhi 
probably  be  defined  but  no  one  ever  fathomed  its  depth. 

In  July  under  the  infiuence  of  the  warm  winds  and  sun,  this 
roadway  joyfully  took  wings  and  flew  away,  usually  Into  the  stores 
of  the  genial  merchants.  The  next  Monday  night  a  resolution  would 
be  introduced  in  the  village  council  ordering  the  street  commission- 
er to  resurface  the  street  with  rolling  mill  cinders.  This  application 
wrought  no  change  in  the  consistency,  only  a  difference  in  color. 
In  1870  plate  glass  was  unknown  in  the  village.  The  show  wiudow 
contained  4,  S  and  sometimes  12  lights,  a  recessed  entrance  of  IS 
to  24  Inches  was  an  innovation,  the  entrance  doors  usually  being 
flush  with  the  windows. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  street  from  three  to  ten  steps  were 
required  to  secure  entrance  to  the  stores,  and  on  the  north  side  h 
few  of  the  business  houses  required  the  same  number  of  steps.  The 
only  difference  was  that  on  the  south  side  you  went  up,  and  on  the 
north  side  down. 

The  sidewalks  along  the  street  varied  in  width  from  4  to  S 
feet,  sometimes  of  brick,  but  more  frequently  of  pure  plank  laid 
lengthwise.  In  the  low  portions  of  the  street  a  trestle  was  required 
to  support  the  sidewalk.  Many  sections  of  posts  and  rails  lined 
both  sides  of  the  street  from  the  station  to  the  square.  This  com- 
bination was  composed  of  two  6x6  posts  with  a  4x4  oak  raii  mor- 
tised into  the  posts.    Tliis  rail  was  perforated  with  holes. 

Gradually  as  the  village  grew  in  importance  and  prestige,  these 
clumsy  oaken  rails  were  removed  and  in  their  place  an  iron  gas  pipe 
inserted.  This  change  took  away  the  barricade  effects  of  the  com- 
bination, but  at  night  time  when  the  kids  played  tag  on  Main  Street 
and  the  lights  dim.  this  gas  pipe  was  just  high  enough  to  get  us  big 
kids  in  the  neck  and  the  smaller  ones  took  it  on  their  nose. 

In  this  age  of  gasoline  and  automobiles,  only  those  in  the  audi- 
ence whose  age  is  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  know  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  combination  of  posts  and  rail. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  a  pageant  of  the  early  days  of  Alliance 
was  held  in  the  natural  amphitheater  of  Silver  Park.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  a  reprint  of  the  Alliance  Dail/  Review,  regarding  early 
Indian  life  in  Silver  Park. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  Indians  roamed  the  forests 
which  covered  the  land  now  occupied  by  Alliance,  one  of  the  im- 
portant highways  of  the  territory  passed  through  a  part  of  what  is 
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now  Alliance.  It  was  but  a  track  through  the  wilderness,  but  was 
followed  by  Indians,  white  traders  aud  hunters  when  on  peaceful 
miasions,  for  it  was  a  path  through  the  wilderness  from  Fort  Steuben 
and  Fort  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio  river  to  the  water  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  avoided  the  dangerous  marshes  and  bogs,  some  filled  with 
deadly  quicksand  and  found  the  easiest  crossings  for  the  numerous 
streams,  then  of  much  larger  proportion  than  at  the  present  time. 

It  passed  through  the  south  portion  of  the  city  on  the  high  land. 
To  the  east  of  the  trail  was  the  Great  Bear  swamp  which  was  the 
source  of  the  Mahoning  river.  To  the  west  as  Beach  Creek  basin 
which  included  many  danger  spots,  such  as  "Mud  Lake." 

Just  close  to  the  trail  was  a  series  of  celebrated  springs  where 
cold,  clear,  sweet  water  bubbled  forth.  It  was  a  favorite  camping 
ground  of  Indians  and  whites  alike.  For  years  Its  sweet  grasses 
bad  made  it  a  gathering  place  for  deer  and  bear  which  filled  this 
territory.  Water  cress  grew  abundantly  aud  years  afterwards  when 
the  white  man  had  driven  the  Indian  from  his  hunting  ground  the 
springs  became  known  as  Cress  Springs. 

Part  of  that  happy  camp  ground  is  now  Silver  Park  and  in  the 
very  spot  where  the  bold  warriors  camped  was  shown  the  historical 
pageant  of  Alliance,  June  27-28-29. 

Traces  of  the  Indians  are  still  to  be  found  about  Alliance.  Ev- 
ery now  and  then  an  assortment  of  arrow  heads  is  discovered  when 
some  excavating  is  in  progress. 

A  few  Indian  burying  grounds  are  located  in  the  territory  about 
Alliance  and  now  and  then  the  remains  of  a  warrior  are  discovered. 

Several  graves,  evidently  of  chieftains,  because  of  the  care  with 
which  the  tombs  have  been  constructed,  are  located  in  this  vicinity 
but  land  owners  have  refrained  from  disturbing  the  "last  resting 
spots."  This  territory  between  Alliance  and  Cleveland  was  a  favorite 
hunting  ground  for  both  Indians  and  whites.  Many  thrilling  duels 
were  staged  between  the  hardy  white  woodsmen  and  the  Indian 
warriors- 
Samuel  Brady,  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  skilled  of  the  trail 
blazers,  staged  several  memorable  battles  In  this  vicinity,  fighting 
his  way  back  to  the  settlements  along  the  Ohio  river  through  the 
swamps  aud  forests  that  covered  the  area  now  occupied  by  Alliance. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  his  exploits  results  in  the  naming  of 
Brady  Lake  after  the  intrepid  hunter.  Cut  off  from  the  settlements 
along  the  Ohio  river  by  a  band  of  Indians,  Brady  was  forced  to  flee 
north.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  Kent  he  encountered  some  more 
braves  on  the  war  path.  Fleeing  from  them  he  came  to  tlie  banks 
of  the  Cuyahoga  and  boldly  leaped  across  the  stream  to  the  rugged 
bank  on  the  other  side.  It  was  a  tremendous  jump  and  the  Indians 
halted  thunder-struck  by  the  feat.  "He  wild  turkey"  they  exclaimed. 
Brady  was  wounded  in  the  jump  and  made  his  way  as  best  he  could 
towards  the  lake  which  now  bears  his  name.  The  braves  made  the 
crossing  of  the  Cuyahoga  and  followed  the  trail  of  blood  closing 
rapidly  on  the  hunter. 

Brady  took  the  only  possible  way  out.  Diving  into  the  lake 
he  hid  among  the  lily  pads,  breathing  through  the  hollow  stem  of 
one.  The  Indians  remained  about  the  lake  till  dark  and  then  de- 
parted believing  that  their  foe  had  drowned  himself.  Brady  then 
made  his  way  back  to  the  settlements. 

Christened  "Wild  Turkey"  early  in  the  morning  Brady  was  re- 
named "Turtle"  by  the  tribesman  after  they  discovered  his  escape. 

Another  time  he  repeated  the  exploit  that  saved  his  life  at 
Brady  Lake  and  the  Indians  approaching  the  &pot  where  their  in- 
tended victim  had  last  been  seen  were  dismayed  to  find  him  gone. 
After  waiting  for  some  time  the  grunted,  "He  wild  turkey,  fly 
across  water."  A  turkey  foot  was  carved  on  the  rock  which  gave 
that  lake  its  name. 

This  week  the  Committee  on  Antiques  of  the  Federated  Wom- 
en's Clubs  is  displaying  old  linens  at  the  Spring-Holzwarth  store. 

The  following,  written  by  Mrs.  May  Hamlin  Harrington  is  a 
timely  article  regarding  pioneers  and  their  method  of  making  linen 
from  fiax. 

The  people  of  early  or  pioneer  days  were  mostly  sturdy,  hard- 
working people,  depriving  themselves  of  many  privileges  and  pleas- 
ures, to  make  pleasant  homes  for  the  coming  generations,  A  great 
many  went  into  new  localities  aud  left  very  palatial  homes  for  those 
days.  A  great  many  men  and  women  knew  but  little  of  work  until 
they  reached  their  forest  homes,  where  they  had  to  make  a  clearing, 
cut  logs,  put  up  a  cabin,  which  often  was  not  very  comfortable, 
while  previously  a  great  many  had  been  used  to  slavery  hel/p  and  of 
course  this  made  the  work  seem  more  tedious  than  it  would  have 
been  otherwise.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  company  to  reach 
their  new  home  with  a  deep  snow  on  the  ground,  and  have  to  live  in 
their  wagons  until  a  place  could  be  cleared  and  a  cabin  erected. 
All  the  neighbors  for  miles  around  would  turn  out  to  help  if  there 
were  any  neighbors,  and  no  wages  were  expected,  only  a  kindly  re- 
turn. In  these  days  people  had  to  go  to  ChllUcothe  to  get  a  deed 
recorded.  Families  in  those  days  mostly  consisted  of  large  families, 
and  the  clothes  had  to  be  made  by  the  women.  The  sheep  were 
raised  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  spring  came  sheep  washing  and  shear- 
ing, then  the  wool  was  washed  again  and  dried.  Some  took  their 
wool  to  a  carding  mill,  and  others  carded  it  at  home.  To  card  wool, 
it  is  made  into  long  rolls,  then  spun  on  a  big  spinning  wheel  into 
yarn  and  made  into  cloth  and  knit  into  stockings  and  socks. 
There  were  women  who  made  a  business  of  hiring  out  to  spin  and 
weave.  There  were  usually  one  or  two  shoe-makers  in  a  locality  who 
made  shoes  aud  boots.  Some  went  from  house  to  house,  making  for 
the  family.    Hatters  were  about  the  same. 

The  people  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  much  cotton  raised  flax 
for  their  white  goods  and  made  linen.  They  would  sow  the  flaxseed 
in  the  spring,  then  instead  of  cutting  it  they  would  pull  it.  After 
harvest,  the  seed  would  be  ri^ie,  and  then  it  would  be  thinly  scat- 
tered over  the  field.    The  heads  would  all  be  lying  the  same  way. 


Then  it  would  be  dried  in  small  quantities  over  a  small  fire  and  use 
a  knife  or  break  it,  which  was  called  scuttling  it.  The  seed  was 
saved  to  replant,  and  make  oil  from.  The  oil  was  worth  about  $2.00 
a  barrel. 

What  was  hackled  was  called  tow,  not  making  as  nice  a  cloth 
as  the  flax,  since  it  was  made,  more  or  less,  from  the  refuse.  After 
it  was  bleached  and  woven,  it  was  made  Into  white  goods,  as  we 
now  use  muslin.  Fancy  woven  bed  spreads  and  knitting  and  quilts 
were  their  pride. 

In  spite  of  the  Inconveniences,  the  people  enjoyed  themselves 
by  giving  big  dinners,  and  by  slefgh  rides.  It  was  the  custom,  when 
sleighing,  to  drive  around  and  gather  up  several  loads  of  people,  and 
go  to  some  neighbors'  home  for  the  evening.  Around  midnight,  the 
hostess  would  serve  a  lunch  which  was  enjoyed  by  all.  The  people 
found  time  to  call  on  new  neighbors,  visit  the  sick,  go  to  church, 
and  often  go  a  number  of  miles,  frequently  walking. 

Public  Square 

But  the  "piece  de  resistance"  in  our  village  was  our  public 
square.  The  east  side  has  changed  but  little  in  50  years  since  the 
pioneer  hardware  firm  of  "Wright  and  Penuock"  first  held  forth 
on  the  corner. 

But  those  among  ue  who  viewed  our  square  in  1870  will  never 
forget  it. 

Tliis  date  was  prior  to  the  erection  of  our  old  town  hall,  which 
was  not  built  until  1873.  The  town  plot  in  those  days  was  enclosed 
with  a  straggling  osage  orange  hedge  at  least  10  feet  high  and  to 
our  youthful  vision.  Baptist  Hill  seemed  to  rise  abruptly  from  Mai' 
ket  Street.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  crazy  western  towns  named 
Dead  Man's  gulch  or  Brimstone  Valley,  but  they  had  nothing  on 
the  west  side  of  our  square  in  those  happy-go-lucky  days. 

Tlie  corner  building  wae  at  one  time  occupied  by  the  postoffice. 
with  several  steps  leading  to  the  entrance,  and  immediately  in  the 
rear  six  or  seven  tumble  down  shacks,  all  of  them  leaning  toward 
and  supported  by  the  corner  building.  Two  were  occupied  by  sa- 
loons, at  which  only  hard  liquor  was  dispensed.  A  Negro  barber, 
who  was  also  a  lawyer,  a  shoe  shop  and  a  plumbing  shop  were  the 
other  tenants.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  the  posts  and  rails 
not  used  on  Main  Street. 

The  difficulty  in  preparing  a  sketch  of  this  kind  is  to  take  up 
the  various  incidents  chronologically.  In  introducing  a  subject  we 
are  prone  to  go  ahead  of  the  story.  It  was  my  intention  to  recall 
a  few  outstanding  facts  not  in  themselves  of  much  importance  as 
an  epitome  of  our  progress,  hut  probably  of  some  interest  to  the 
antiquarian. 

Among  the  list  of  early  pioneers,  I  wanted  to  say  a  few  words 
about  John  Shreve,  who  died  at  Mount  Union  September  8,  1854,  at 
the  age  of  92.  Hin  remains  were  interred  in  the  Old  Burying 
Ground  in  that  village  and  no  doubt  moved  to  the  new  cemetery 
when  the  old  one  was  abandoned. 

First  Phy.sicinn 

John  Shreve  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Joseph  Shreve,  the  first 
physician  In  Mount  Union.  The  distinction  that  clusters  around  the 
name  of  John  Shreve  is  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  laet  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

His  father  was  Col.  Israel  Shreve  of  the  2ud  Regiment,  New 
Jersey  Volunteers,  and  at  the  age  of  14  he  was  commissioned  an 
eneign  In  his  father's  regiment,  which  was  one  of  the  units  that 
joined  Gen.  Montgomery  in  his  expedition  to  Quebec. 

After  participating  in  numerous  engagements  of  the  war,  he 
was  stationed  along  the  Hudson  when  the  traitor  Arnold  sought  to 
betray  his  country  and  a  short  time  afterwards  was  an  eye  witnese 
of  the  execution  of  Major  Andre,  standing  within  10  feet  of  the 
scaffold.  The  most  interesting  narrative  I  have  ever  read  of  this 
event  was  written  by  this  old  patriot  only  a  few  weetos  before  his 
death. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  died  in  Mount  Union,  and  is  pi'Ob- 
ably  the  only  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  In  the  county,  I  feel  that 
a  bronze  tablet  should  be  erected  to  his  memory  at  his  grave  or 
placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  Soldiers'  Memorial. 

Lincoln  Visits  Alliance 

I  al.so  wanted  to  say  something  about  Lincoln's  short  visit  to 
Alliance  in  1861  just  before  his  inauguration  and  Andy  Johnson's 
swing  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh  through  Alliance  when  he  faced 
impeachment  proceedings  In  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

I  also  wanted  to  comment  on  that  episode  in  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln, when  early  in  1864  Secretary  Chase  resigned  in  a  huff  from  his 
cabinet,  and  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  presidency.  His  hopes 
were  shattered  however,  when  Lincoln  was  renominated  and  tri- 
umphantly re-elected. 

Sometime  following:  the  election  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Hartshorn 
of  Mount  Union  invited  Chase  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  college. 
While  fulfilling  this  engagement  and  as  he  was  about  to  deliver 
his  speech,  a  telegram  was  handed  him  from  Lincoln  offering  him 
the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Couit  of  the  United 
States.  Lincoln'^  biographers  comment  on  this  incident  as  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  Lincoln's  great  forgiving  heart,  of  how  like  the 
Master,  he  subdued  enmity  and  passion  by  gracious  acts. 

Then  there  is  that  amusing  Incident  of  how  Battery  A  of  the 
Alliance  Artillery  shattered  every  glass  and  almost  blew  President 
Hayes  out  of  his  special  car  on  his  first  visit  to  Alliance. 

Many,  no  doubt,  have  forgotten  that  the  three  principal 
figures  on  the  Union  side  in  the  Civil  War,  Grant,  Sherman  and 
Sheridan,  partook  of  one  of  Col.  Sourbeck's  famous  dinners  at 
hifi  hostelry  at  the  Union  Depot  in   1S67  and  of  Henry  Martin's 
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wagon  shop  in  Mount  Union,  where  McKinley  made  his  first  politi- 
cal speech  in  his  campaign  for  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Then  there  was  Old  College  Hall  that  for  30  years  was  the 
social  and  civic  centers  of  the  community.  Here  Garfield  fre- 
quently spoke  and  here  in  his  flret  campaign  for  Congress  in  1876, 
McKinley  measured  swords  with  his  opponent.  Dr.  L.  L.  Lamborn, 
of  this  city.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  before  opening  of  the 
debate,  that  the  doctor  gracefully  presented  the  Major  with  a 
boutonniere  of  carnations.  He  appreciated  the  compliment  and  it 
i6  said  that  ever  afterward  as  Congressinan.  Governor  and  Presi- 
dent, he  was  a  devotee  at  the  Shrine  of  Dianthus. 

Three  Wars  Record 

Much  can  also  be  said  o£  Alliance  in  the  three  wars  remem- 
bered by  this  generation  and  which  I  am  compelled  to  defer  for  a 
future  paper. 

Last  evening  I  received  a  phone  call  from  a  lady,  whose 
career  as  a  teacher  in  our  public  schools  Is  not  only  exceptional 
but  praiseworthy.  Exceptional  in  the  number  of  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  both  as  teacher  and  principal  and  praiseworthy 
because  age  has  not  dimmed  her  great  interest  in  her  former 
scholars,  to  whom  she  lovingly  refers  regardless  of  their  age  as 
her  boys  and  girls.  I  refer  to  Principal  Emeritus  Elizabeth 
Fetters.  She  regretted  that  owing  to  the  inclement  weather  she 
would  be  unable  to  be  present,  but  requested  that  I  incorporate  in 
my  monograph  a  ehort  sketch  of  the  schools  of  the  township  and 
city. 

Before  presenting  this  I  want  to  make  an  observation,  largely 
personal,  in  reference  to  this  building,  which  was  erected  in  1876 
and  opened  for  the  fall  term  in  that  year. 

The  contractor  was  my  father  and  it  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  $20,000.00.  I  want  to  say  that  there  has  never  been 
<■  time  in  the  4  5  years  intervening  that  it  fould  have  been  built 
■'■'r  anything  near  that  price. 

At  that  time,  what  was  known  as  the  reservoir  ravine  prac- 
>ally  cut  the  town  in  two  parts,  as  there  were  no  cross  streete 
en  between  Market  and  Grant. 

Virgin  Forest  of  Oak 

The  territory  south  of  Market  was  covered  with  a  virgin  forest 
of  oak,  and  poplar,  with  a  small  amount  of  walnut.  I  recall 
*■  It  on  the  exact  site  of  tliis  building  there  was  a  large  walnut 
ptiimp,  from  which  three  years  before  "Hise  Up"  William  Allen, 
>"-own  also  as  "Bandanna  Bill."  told  the  people  why  he  should 
elected  Governor  of  Ohio. 

To  this  building  I  came  as  a  student  of  the  8th  grade  at  its 
opening  in  1876.  Sara  Rutter  was  teacher  of  this  grade  .and  I 
believe  Elizabeth  Fetters  taught  the  6th  grade.  Our  old  class  of 
1879  is  scattered.  A  large  number  has  passed  away  but  of  those 
living  only  a  few  remain  in  the  old  home  town. 

In  a  sentimental  way  I  believe  that  only  those  who  have  lived 
from  childhood  to  age  in  one  community  can  have  these  thrills 
of  memory.  This  communion  with  the  past  filled  with  recollet- 
tions  of  our  school  days,  and  then  follow  those  more  serious  days, 
when  we,  too,  as  men  and  women,  contribute  our  part  in  the 
building  of  a  city  on  a  hill  such  as  Alliance. 

In  these  serious  day^  comes  to  us  the  story  I  have  related 
of  oifr  crude  and  modest  beginning.  Then  we  realize  the  ambitions 
and  discouragements  of  our  Eoundeis.  The  sweet  labor  of  the 
many  thousand  men  and  women,  who  have  here  built  their  homes, 
of  their  succei^s,  and  frequently  the  tragedy  of  their  failures. 

Then  I  have  thought  of  the  comedies  that  come  to  all  of  us 
in  our  work-a-day  lives,  the  community  fellowship  that  is  founded 
on  helpfulness  and  co-operation.  And  then  there  are  the  pilgrims, 
who  wandered  from  the  fold,  the  boys  and  girls  who  left  us  yeare 
ago  and  still  look  back  with  reverent  eyes  to  the  old  town.  All 
this  is  a  theme  worthy  of  an  epic,  one  that  touches  in  its  light? 
and  shadows  all  the  joy  and  pathoe  encompassed  within  the  narrow 
limitations  of  a  life. 


Old   Ix)g  Cnbhi 

The  only  log  cabin  of  pioneer  days  left  in  Alliance  Is  pictured 
here.  There  ai'e  other  log  cabins  built  in  pioneer  times  but  they 
have  been  weather-boarded,  added  to,  and  modernized  in  such 
fashion  that  the  original  cabin  is  completely  hidden  from  view. 


Just  before  leaving  the  city  limits  of  Alliance,  a  short  dla- 
Unce  from  the  Alliance  Electric  Company  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Canton  Road  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  city  is  to  be  found 
this  old  cabin.  The  year  of  its  building  and  by  whom  Is  lost  in 
the  dim  past.  It  Is  now  in  the  possession  o£  the  Klter  family 
who  own  the  land  on  which  it  stands  and  the  house  back  of  It. 
The  cabin  contains  two  downstairs  rooms  and  a  loft. 

The  late  Bert  Ellet  of  Vine  Street  Extension  (whose  fatjxer 
settled  on  that  farm  land  in  1841)  and  who  remembered  when  our 
present  city  cemetery  was  only  pasture  land,  recalled  that  a  Nancy 
Belton  had  once  lived  in  the  cabin.     Her  mother  was  a  mid-wife. 

Nancy  went  west  to  live  with  her  daughter  Jane  in  Oregon. 

For  a  number  of  years  an  old  log  cabin  in  its  original  atate 
was  on  the  road  leading  from  Mahoning  Avenue  to  bake  Park  It 
was  occupied  at  one  time  by  a  Mrs.  Hemingway,  but  was  torn 
down  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Mr.  Howard  Bohecker  of  1027  %  Arch  Avenue,  who  was  born 
in  the  house  on  Ely  Street  which  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church  and  who  used  to  gather  Indian  flints  in 
the  fields  east  of  the  Alliance  Cemetery,  remembers  of  a  Mrs.  Reck 
living  in  a  log  cabin  near  Soap  Hill.  From  a  Canton  and  Stark 
County  History  is  the  following  description  of  a  log  cabin  in  Lex- 
ington Township. 

"Prior  to  1812  there  was  no  necessity  for  sawed  lumber  in 
the  township.  The  floors  of  the  cabins  were  made  of  puncheons, 
their  roofs  were  covered  with  clap-boards,  rived  from  straight- 
grained  oak  timber,  their  sides  of  round  logs,  their  doors  of  heavy 
elap-boards  and  swung  on  wooden  hinges;  their  window  consisted 
of  a  couple  of  feet  cut  from  one  of  the  side  logs  and  the  hole 
covered  with  greased  paper.  The  chimney  and  fireplace  was  a 
magnificent  affair,  the  latter  often  occupying  the  entire  end  of  the 
cabin,  and  the  base  of  it  was  built  of  "nigger-head"  stones  or 
"bog-ore"  and  the  balance  of  the  chimney  above  the  contact  of 
the  fire  was  built  on  the  outside  of  the  cabin,  of  cross-sticks  and 
tempered  clay.  These  cabins  were  of  one  room,  and  were  one 
story  high  and  a  "loft."  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  rude  table 
and  stools  of  primitive  styles.  In  some  cases  there  were  two  doors 
in  the  same  cabin  directly  opposite  and  in  such  cases  logs  ten  feet 
long  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  were  drawn  by  a  horse  into 
the  cabin  and  then  rolled  into  the  capacious  fire-place.  A  few 
green  logs  of  this  size,  when  fairly  ablaze,  would  bid  defiance  to 
the  most  rigorous  weather.  The  form  of  architecture  just  described 
was  improved  upon  and  was  followed  by  what  is  termed  the  hewed 
log  house  The  logs  were  flattened  on  both  sides,  the  joists  were 
hewed,  the  flooring  sawed,  and  the  buildings  were  mostly  two 
stories  high.  The  roofs  were  made  of  rived,  and  often  shaved  oak 
shingles,  fastened  to  the  sheeting  with  nails,  costing  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound.  The  windows  which  were  generally  few  in  num- 
ber, consisted  of  a  four-light  sash  window,  made  to  hold  eight-by- 
ten  glass;  the  crevices  between  the  logs  were  filled  by  juggles,  and 
then  neatly  plastered  on  the  inside  and  outside  with  well  tempered 
clay.  The  outside  ponderous  chimney  of  the  round-log  cabin  was 
moved  to  the  inside  of  the  hewed-log  house." 

Ijog  Ciibii)  of  the  Westeni  Rcsei-ve 
From  a  clipping:  "The  log  cabin  of  the  Western  Reserve  con- 
tained one  room  18x24  feet.  The  front  of  the  cabin  was  used  as 
a  bedroom.  A  huge  fire-place  occupied  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room.  Here  were  found  the  guns  and  powder  horn.  The  pewter 
plates  on  the  mantle  looked  down  upon  a  water  bucket  in  which 
was  a  gourd  dipper.  On  the  mantle  hung  a  comb  on  a  string;  also 
an  8x10  mirror.  The  cradle  was  made  out  of  a  log.  Sometimes 
these  were  used  in  making  maple  sugar  as  a  sugar  trough. 

Mother  had  her  Boston  rocker  which  she  had  brought  over 
the  mountains;  but  for  the  most  part  the  chairs  were  made  from 
barrels  (barrel  chairs  of  today  are  copies  of  these  early  chairs), 
also  from  boxes.  There  was  always  a  Fairbanks  scales.  The  plows 
were  made  of  wood — branches  of  trees  were  used  to  barrow  the 
ground.  Gourds  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  early  homes. 
There  was  the  dipper,  sugar  gourd  spoons,  nest  eggs  and  rattles 
for' the  baby.    They  were  also  found  in  the  mending  basket." 

Sonp  Miikin};;  in  l^oneer  Times 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
"Beside  many  a  log  cabin  nestled  in  a  hollow  of  the  Southern 
Appalachians  there  still  stands  the  weather-beaten,  V-shaped  wood- 
en structure  known  as  an  "ash  hopper,"  once  an  indispensable 
piece  of  equipment  in  every  pioneer  home.  Into  it  in  the  early 
Spring  were  dumped  bucket  loads  of  wood  ashes  accumulated  from 
the  Winter's  fires,  while  these  in  turn  were  soaked  with  water 
until  from  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom,  there  emerged  a  thin 
stream  of  coarse  whitish  lye.  Mixed  with  animal  fats  saved  from 
the  winter's  food,  and  boiled  In  huge,  black  kettles,  the  lye  be- 
came a  prime  ingredient  in  the  pioneer's  manufacture  of  a  harsh, 
serviceable  soap." 

Shoes 

A  pioneer  woman  of  103  years  old  tells  of  getting  shoes  when 
a  girl.  "It  was  hard  to  get  shoes  when  she  was  a  girl.  Her 
family  bought  them  from  traveling  shoe-makers  whose  trips  were 
Few  and  far  between.  She  went  barefoot  until  Christmas,  many  a 
time  she  recalled.  She  spun  wool  to  help  make  cloth  for  the  fam- 
ily's garments.  Spinning  flax  for  linen  was  a  task  she  never  mas- 
tered but  her  mother  was  an  expert  at  it.  She  drove  oxen  as 
a  girl  and  recalls  how  the  heavy  farm  wagons  often  sank  hub 
deep  into  the  fields  and  on  the  mud  roads. 


LITTLE  STORIES  OP  OLiD  MT.  UNION 
By  MRS.  J.  E.  VAUGHAN 

At  the  Century  of  Progress  ExpoBitloii.  maps  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  were  given  away  at  the  Ohio  Building.  These  were  pictorial, 
showing  the  88  counties  with  a  small  picture  in  each  county  rep- 
resenting the  most  outstanding  industry  or  feature  of  that  county. 
A  picture  of  Chapman  Hall,  Mount  Union  College,  illustrated,  in  the 
cartographer's  mind,  the  most  important  feature  of  Stark  County. 

A  history  of  Mt.  Union  College  will  appear  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  of  this  series.  However,  in  this  little  collection  of  stories 
o£  old  Mcunt  Union,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  names 
of  the  students  enrolled  at  Mt.  Union  Seminai-y  for  the  year  ending 
July,  1852.  Manj  uames  familiar  to  older  residents  appear  in 
this  list. 

Louesa  E.  Barnaby,  Stark  Co. 
Melissa    Borton,   Mt.  Union. 
Eliza  Boyd.  Marion  Co. 
Mary  C.  Brush,  Stark  Co. 
Jane  A.  Brush,  Stark  Co. 
Frances  A.  Brush,  Stark  Co. 
Marinda  Cameron,   Carroll  Co. 
Harriet  E.  Cattell,  Mt.  Union. 
Martha  M.  Cleaver,  Bentleysville. 
R.  J.  Conn,  Mt.  Union. 
Elmira  Dixon,  Mt.  Union. 
Esther  England,  Stark  Co. 
S.  M.  Estill,  Franklin  Square. 
Annetta  Grant,  Stark  Co. 
Martha  Grant,  Mt.  Union. 
Mercy  Grant.  Mt.  Union. 
Isabella  Hair,  Mt.  Union. 
Harriet  Hall,  North  Springfield. 
Sallie  Hall,  North  Springfield. 
Hannah  Hamble.  Stark  Co. 
Amanda  Hardroan,  Salem. 
Maria  Holies,  Mt.  Union. 
Celesta  Hoiles,  Mt.  Union. 
Mary  E.  Holies,  Mt.  Union. 
Margaret  Holies,  Mt.  Union. 
Rebecca  Hoiles,  Mt.  Union. 
Leah  Holl,  Stark  Co. 
I^ate   J.   Hopkinsv  ille.  West 

Brownsville. 
Mary  K.  Johnson,  Stark  Co. 
Melvina  M.  Johnson,  Stark  Co, 
Rebecca  Johnson,  Stark  Co. 
M.  L.  Johnson,  Mt.  Union. 
Mary  John,  Hanover  ton. 
Cynthia  A.  Jones,  Demascoville. 
Louisa  Jane  Jones,  Demascoville. 


Mary  Kreighbaum,  Stark  Co. 
Anne  Linton,  Bentleysville. 
Susan  Linn,  Stark  Co. 
Elizabeth  Makinson,  Mt.  Union. 
Sophia   McClary.  Mt.  Union. 
Jane  Michener,  Mt.  Union. 
Hannah  Michener,  Mt.  Union. 
Sarah   Middleton,  Mahoning  Co. 
Htuuiah  Middleton,  Mahoning  Co. 
Elizabeth  Miller.  Stark  Co. 
Martha  Milhous,  Mt.  Union. 
Elizabeth  Nixon,  Mt.  Union. 
Susan  Pritchard,  Hanoverton. 
Mary  Jane  Price,  Stark  Co. 
Margaret  Righter,  Columbiana  Co. 
Mary  Righter,  Mt.  Union. 
Rachel  Rinear,  Mt.  Union. 
Hope  A.  Rockhill,  Stark  Co. 
Sarah  Roose,  Mt.  Union. 
Jane  Scott,  Columbiana  Co. 
Mary  Thomas,  Salem. 
C.  M.  Thomas,  Salem. 
Mary  A.  Troub.  Stark  Co. 
S.  E.  Ward,  Elkton. 
Miranda  Webb,  Alliance. 
Jane  Weston,  Carroll  Co. 
Sarah  Weston,  Carroll  Co. 
Anna  E.  Williams.  Stark  Co. 
Anna  E.  Wilson,  Augusta. 
Permelia  Wilson,  Mt.  Union. 
Harriet  A.  Wilson,  Mt.  Union. 
Margaret    Williams,  Columbiana 
Co. 

Jerusha  Woodruff.  Mt.  Union. 
Mary  E.  Wood,  Mt.  Union. 
Lucretia  Wright,  Stark  Co. 


Of  this  list,  70  in  all.  it  will  be  seen  that  46  were  from  Stark 
County,  the  remainder  from  nearby  counties.  Only  one  is  listed 
from  Alliance.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Alliance  and  Mt.  Union 
were  separate  incorporations.  The  list  of  students  grew  rapidly. 
The  year  ending  June  17,  1853  shows  an  attendance  of  184  men 
and  82  women.  The  year  ending  June  23,  1854,  shows  an  attend- 
ance of  227  men  and  77  women.  Year  ending  June  22,  1855,  234 
men,  108  women. 

This  Seminary  was  situated  in  the  second  story  of  a  Carding 
Mill  which  stood  where  the  Mt.  Union  Feed  Mill  now  stands  and 
preceded  the  old  college  building  which  stood  on  the  site  of  Found- 
er's Park,  W.  State  St. 

Pii-st  Colored  Citizens 

Around  the  year  1870,  there  arrived  in  Mt.  Union  its  first  col- 
ored citizens,  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  James  Armstrong,  the  lat- 
ter known  as  "Uncle  Jimmy." 

Joseph  Armstrong  was  a  preacher.  He  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
lived  in  a  small  house  north  of  the  Union  Avenue  M.  E.  Church, 
while  Uncle  Jimmy  made  his  home  with  them.  All  were  ex-slaves 
and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  Mt.  Union  citizens.  Uncle  Jimmy  was 
made  janitor  of  the  college.  One  morning  when  he  arrived  to 
unlock  Chapman  Hall  he  found  a  basket  with  a  little  forsaken  baby 
on  the  doorstep.  It  was  believed  that  the  parties  placing  it  there 
thought  that  they  were  leaving  it  at  Fairmount  Home.  The  baby 
was  taken  to  the  Home.  The  event  made  a  profound  Impression  in 
the  village. 

When  Uncle  Jimmy  was  no  longer  able  for  the  work  of  janitor, 
he  remained  as  custodian  of  the  Literary  Halls.  "Literary  society" 
was  held  each  Friday  evening  and  was  a  popular  social  event  as 
well  as  a  valuable  training  field  for  future  orators,  essayists  and 
musicians. 

However,  it  seemed  necessary  for  a  great  many  notes  to  be 
passed,  not  only  in  the  same  hall,  but  from  one  Literary  Society  to 
another,  there  being  three,  the  Linnaean,  Republican  and  Cosmain. 
This  important  work  Uncle  Jimmy  performed  faithfully. 

Coinnicnccmeut  Day  In  Tlio  E^rly  80's 

Commencement  exercises  at  the  College  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance not  only  to  Mt.  Union  people  but  to  the  whole  country- 
side.   Every  member  of  the  graduating  class  gave  an  address  and 


for  weeks  before  commencement  Johnson's  woods  rang  with  ora- 
tory. All  the  young  men  practiced  their  addresses  fearlessly  to 
the  beeches  and  maples,  so  that  their  friends  and  relatives  would 
be  duly  impressed  when  the  great  day  came. 

On  Commencement  Day  the  third  floor  of  Chapman  Hall  was 
made  into  one  auditorium  by  raising  the  partition  between  the  two 
literary  halls.  How  large  it  looked,  with  its  long  platform  along 
the  north  end!  This  platform  was  filled  with  chairs,  part  of  which 
were  intended  for  the  class.  A  fair  sprinkling  of  Methodist  bishops 
and  numerous  ministers  and  trustees  also  found  places  reserved  for 
them.  Dr.  Hartshorn,  tall  and  serious,  occupied  a  high-backed 
plush  chair.  The  halls  were  packed.  No  fire  rules  existed  and 
every  aisle  was  standing  full.  Every  window  held  at  least  three 
people,  thus  shutting  auy  possible  breeze  that  might  have  floated  in. 
But  nobody  cared;  it  was  Commencement  Day,  and  every  one  was 
eager  to  hear  the  program  which  lasted  the  entire  day. 

After  the  halls  were  filled,  Dr.  Hartshorn  would  rise  to  his 
full  6  ft.  4,  and  cast  a  searching  look  over  the  entire  audience  for 
any  scattering  ministers  who  might  have  been  missed.  Ah,  his  eye 
caught  a  few.    In  his  rather  peculiar  high-pitched  voice  he  called 

out,  "will  the  Reverend  Mister    please  come  to  the  platform"? 

How  willingly  the  Rev.  Mr.    complied!     At  last,  everything 

ready — palm-leaf  fans  waving,  the  exercises  began.  A  foursome  was 
performed  with  great  skill  at  two  pianos,  Prof.  Wm,  Armstrong 
directing.  A  lengthy  prayer  followed,  then  more  music.  Next  the 
speeches,  whereiu  all  the  problems  of  life  were  quite  definitely  taken 
care  of.  But.  oh  the  thrill  that  attended  the  closing  of  each  speech! 
The  ushers  with  their  satin  sashes  had  been  summoned  by  friends 
of  the  speaker  to  carry  forward  from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  baskets 
and  bouquets  of  flowers,  mainly  artificial,  paper,  wax  and  feather. 
These  the  ushers  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  speaker  when  he  sat 
down,  all  victorious.    That  was  something  long  to  be  remembered! 

At  noon  a  recess  of  an  hour  or  so  was  declared.  Since  there 
were  no  restaurants,  great  baskets  of  food  were  brought  forth  from 
the  carriages  and  wagons  that  stood  along  Miller  Avenue.  Long 
tablecloths  were  spread  on  the  grass.  Platters  were  heaped  with 
fried  chicken,  baked  ham.  homemade  buns,  cakes,  pies  and  all  the 
good  things  that  proud  mothers  could  think  of.  Twenty-five  to 
fifty  people  sat  down  in  each  group  under  those  fine  old  trees  which 
still  shade  the  campus.  Dinner  over,  they  hurried  back  to  the  hall 
to  secure  good  seats  for  the  last  half  of  the  speeches.  Those  were 
the  old  days. 

The  Quftkei-s  And  Their  Part  In  The  Undepground  Railroad 

There  was  quite  a  settlement  of  Quakers  south  of  Mt.  Union, 
who  had  taken  a  hand  in  aiding  the  Underground  Railroad.  The 
Johnson,  Haines,  Barnaby,  Brosius.  Harris,  Hoiles  and  Hilles  fami- 
lies with  several  others  had  been  ardent  absolitionists,  and  con- 
ducted the  slaves  at  night  from  one  station  to  another.  The  Ridg- 
way  Haines  home  fronting  as  it  did  in  those  days  on  West  Main 
St.  with  its  two  long  rows  of  evergreen  trees  from  its  doorway  to 
Main  St.  was  one  of  these  underground  stations.  One  section  of  the 
house  is  a  story  and  a  half  high.  It  was  in  this  upper  half-story 
that  the  slaves  were  concealed  by  day  and  from  it  were  conducted 
at  night  thru  an  underground  passage  to  be  taken  by  some  sympath- 
izer in  his  carry-all  to  the  next  station — sometimes  to  Salem,  some- 
times to  a  station  west  of  Limaville.  The  final  destination  being 
Canada. 

Ellis  Johnson,  Pioneer 

Ellis  Johnson,  the  most  noted  pioneer  in  Mt.  Union  came  from 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  in  1810.  Perrin's  History  of  Stark  Co.  says  that 
in  1810  the  entire  area  of  Washington  and  Lexington  Townships 
was  covered  with  forest.  The  history  says  that  Ellis  Johnson,  then 
21  years  old.  was  walking  thru  this  apparently  unsettled  forest 
when  he  heard  the  sound  of  an  ax.  He  followed  the  direction  of 
the  sound  and  came  upon  a  small  cabin  and  its  owner,  a  powerful 
man,  whose  name  was  Ezekiel  Marsh.  He  had  cleared  about  an 
acre  of  laud  and  had  built,  without  help,  a  small  log  cabin  14  feet 
square,  located  about  one  mile  west  of  Mt.  Union  Square.  Ellis 
Johnson  stayed  with  Marsh  for  a  few  months,  during  which  time  he 
took  up  a  quarter  section  of  land  which  extended  from  the  corner 
of  Mt.  Union  Square  where  the  Mt.  Union  Bank  now  stands  one  half 
mile  west,  and  one  half  mile  south  from  the  same  corner.  He  then 
returned  to  Brownsville,  was  married  and  after  10  years  returned 
to  his  land  in  Washington  Township.  He  built  a  log  cabin  which 
was  later  replaced  by  a  large  brick  house  built  by  himself  and  his 
sons  of  sun-dried  bricks  made  by  themselves  from  clay  and  straw 
on  their  own  farm.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  homes  built  and 
endured  until  very  recent  years.  It  stood  near  the  present  William- 
son Teeters  home  south  of  State  St.  and  was  approached  by  a  lane 
extending  from  State  St. 

Ellis  Johnson  was  a  man  of  many  skills.  He  was  an  orator  of 
great  ability,  and  spoke  with  conviction  for  temperance  and  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  was  farmer,  surveyor,  "squire",  and 
was  called  upon  to  adjust  suits  at  law.  His  oldest  son,  John  John- 
son, father  of  Mrs.  George  Judd,  was  the  first  child  born  in  Mt. 
Union. 

Ellis  Johnson  raised  a  large  family  of  children,  all  of  whom 
were  highly  respected  citizens  of  Mt.  Union  and  this  vicinity. 

Tlie  Stone  On  TI\e  Campus 

At  the  end  of  the  lane  leading  to  the  Johnson  homestead  lay 
a  huge  boulder  left  by  the  glacier  in  its  historic  past. 

The  class  of  1876  of  Mt.  Union  College  decided  to  move  this 
stone  to  the  campus  as  a  monument  to  the  members  of  their  class, 
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who  hud  the  distinction  of  graduating  in  this  centennial  year. 
Harrison  Jiidd  who  owned  the  Judd  House,  now  administration 
headquarters,  also  owned  a  livery  stable  and  the  famous  Mt.  Union 
bus,  which  met  all  trains  and  brought  passengers  to  Mt.  Union.  Mr. 
Judd  furnished  the  students  with  eight  horses  to  haul  the  atone  to 
the  campus.  After  stupendous  effort  it  waa  In  place  in  front  at 
Chapman  Hall,  and  the  weary  classmen  slept  soundly  that  night. 

Not  so  their  jealous  college  mates.  With  picks  and  shovels  they 
dug  a  very  large  and  very  deep  hole  beside  the  big  stone,  rolled  it 
In  and  covered  it  over.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  class  of  '76,  at 
still  greater  effort  brought  it  back  to  the  surface  again  where  it  has 
siuce  remained,  a  landmark  well  known  to  every  student  since. 
A  Saloon  Pop  Two  Days 

It  appears  from  Perrln's  History  that  in  the  early  days  distill- 
eries were  located  in  many  parta  of  Lexington  and  Washington 
Townships  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drinking.  However,  about 
the  year  1828.  "a  movement",  to  quote  from  the  above  history,  "was 
inaugurated  in  the  Eastern  States  which  asserted  that  the  use  of 
whiskey  was  degrading  and  shameful,  and  that  it  became  all  lovers 
of  morality  to  discourage  its  use  in  every  way."  Ellis  Johnson  made 
iise  of  his  powers  of  oratory  in  behalf  of  temperance,  and  a  strong 
sentiment  grew  In  Mt.  Union  against  liquor. 

However,  a  man  who  evidently  didn't  appraise  his  community 
correctly  dared  to  open  a  saloon  in  what  was  called  the  "Old  Nun- 
nery," a  building  just  west  of  the  New  York  Central  track  on  State 
St.  The  second  night  the  saloon  was  entered.  The  windows  were 
broken,  weather-boarding  torn  off,  bottles  and  kegs  were  destroyed. 
No  investigation  was  made  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  citizens  knew 
who  had  demolished  the  saloon,  but  it  remained  closed. 

Old  Mt.  Union's  Polilical  tenters 
Mt.  Union  was  not  lacking  in  discussion  centers,  where  the 
problems  of  the  day  were  threshed  out.    Sammy  Garretson's  store, 
located  where  the  Mt.  Union  Bank  stands  v/ae  one  such  gathering 
place.    Samuel  Garretson  himself  was  a  well-informed  man  and 


since  he  was  lame  from  birth  he  left  the  main  part  of  the  clerking 
to  others  and  sat  beside  the  window  in  the  back  of  the  store  from 
which  vantage  point  he  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  operation  of 
hifi  store  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  conversation  with  the 
habitual  group  of  visitors. 

A  few  doors  west  was  located  the  general  store  owned  by 
Caleb  Johnson,  son  of  Bills  Johnson.  This,  too,  wae  a  social 
center,  with  its  crude  paintings  on  walls  and  windows.  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  curiosity  to  step  into  that  old  time  store  today! 

Somewhat  different  In  character  was  Henry  Martin's  Wagon 
Shop.  It  was  situated  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  Perskey's  Store. 
The  shop  was  a  two-story  frame  building  with  an  outeide  stairway 
having  a  wide  wagon  track  on  each  side  of  the  steps.  The  buggies 
and  wagons  were  made  down  in  the  shop  on  the  first  floor  then 
pulled  up  this  track  to  be  painted  upstairs.  Under  this  stairway 
and  tract,  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  from  the  sidewalk,  was  a 
wonderful  well  of  water.  All  the  school  children  coming  and 
going  to  State  Street  School  must  go  In  for  a  drink,  pumping  and 
pumping  until  the  water  was  very  cold  and  the  ground  inches 
deep  with  mud.  Henry  Martin  must  have  been  a  very  patient 
man,  for  he  never  complained  and  the  children  liked  him. 

Many  political  meetings  were  held  in  the  second  etory  of  this 
shop.  Boxes,  kegs  and  boards  furnished  seats.  It  was  in  this 
room  that  William  McKlnley  made  hie  first  political  speech  as  a 
candidate  for  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Many  years  later,  in  1876,  Mr.  McKinley  came  to  Alliance  to 
meet  bis  political  opponent,  Dr.  L.  !>.  Lamborn  in  a  debate.  Both 
were  candidates  for  Congress.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  debate, 
Dr.  Lamborn  graciously  pinned  a  red  carnation  on  Mr.  McKlnley's 
lapel.  This  became  a  symbol  of  success  to  Mr.  McKinley  and  the 
red  carnation  was  his  favorite  flower. 

After  he  became  president,  the  red  carnation  was  worn  by  his 
admiring  friends,  on  his  birthday,  January  29.  Later,  the  red 
carnation  was  choeen  as  the  state  flower  of  Ohio.  So,  after  all, 
Alliance  was  connected  quite  directly  in  that  choice. 
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A  re-prInt  of  a  historical  sketch  ol  Alliance  given  by  the  late 
F.  A.  Holies,  publisher  and  maniifactiirer,  before  Kiwanis  Club. 

Milestones  In  the  development  of  Alliance  from  the  founding 
of  Lexington  down  to  the  present  were  touched  In  a  graphic  his- 
torical sketch  presented  by  F.  A.  Holies.  Without  referring  to 
manuscript,  Holies  forged  a  seemingly  inexhaustible  chain  of  dates 
significant  In  the  growth  of  Alliance  starting  from  1805  when  Lex- 
ington was  founded.  As  a  background  for  bis  talk,  Holies  cited 
the  drafting  of  an  ordinance  iu  1787  establishing  the  Northwest 
Territory  out  of  which  the  state  of  Ohio,  17th  state  admitted  to 
the  Union,  was  carved. 

The  land  office,  where  all  early  deeds  for  real  estate  In  this 
territory  were  filed,  was  eslalilished  in  Steubenvillo.  Jefferson 
County  was  the  fifth  and  Columbiana  County  the  eighth  established 
In  Ohio.  County  lines  were  frequently  revised  in  the  early  history 
of  the  state  and  out  of  Columbiana  County  the  county  of  Stark  was 
finally  evolved.  In  1S05,  three  settlements  were  started  in  Stark 
County — Lexington.  Osnaburg  and  Canton.  The  county  seat  was 
established  In  Canton,  after  Osnaburg  had  been  eliminated  from 
the  race. 

Wlllininsport  Pounded 
A  grist  mill  was  started  in  WUliarasport  in  181S  and  the  first 
school  shortly  afterward  on  the  land  of  Clement  RocUhill  on  West 
Wayne  Street.  Mount  Union  was  established  in  1833  and  a  post- 
office  opened  there  in  1838.  Prior  to  that,  all  the  people  of  this 
section  for  miles  around  were  requii'ed  to  get  their  mail  at  Lex- 
ington. 

In  August,  1938,  Matthias  Hester  and  John  Miller  laid  out 
60  lots  in  the  settlement  of  Freedom.  The  Hester  Block,  origin- 
ally a  commercial  building  and  now  occupied  as  dwellings,  Is  one 
of  the  oldest  structures  In  the  city  and  still  stands  on  the  old  Free- 
dom Square.  Elisha  Teeters  settled  on  what  is  now  the  Smythe 
horse  farm  on  Vine  Street  Extension  In  1835.  In  1850,  he  bought 
80  acres  bounded  by  Union  and  Liberty  Avenue,  Patterson  Street 
and  the  first  alley  south  of  Market  Street. 

The  next  year  be  laid  out  Main  Street  and  in  September  1851 
held  his  first  lot  sale. 

In  September,  1854  the  residents  of  Alliance,  Freedom  and 
Williamsport  applied  to  the  county  commissioners  for  a  charter 
which  was  granted.  The  name  "Alliance"  by  which  the  merged 
communities  became  known,  was  suggested  by  General  J.  S.  Rob- 
inson, an  executive  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad,  after 
the  two  railroads  were  constructed,  crossing  here. 

First  Council  Meet 

The  city's  first  mayor  was  Harvey  Laughlin.  The  first  coun- 
cil meeting  was  held  in  a  school  house  standing  on  Market  Street 
between  Union  and  Park  near  the  present  residence  of  C.  L.  Aklns. 

Two  ordinances  were  passed  at  this  first  meeting  of  council, 
one  limiting  the  speed  of  trains  through  Alliance  to  six  miles  an 
hour;  the  other  regulating  the  liquor  business.  The  same  year  as 
the  city  was  chartered,  the  first  newspaper.  The  Alliance  Ledger, 
was  established  in  June,  with  L.  L.  Lamborn  as  its  editor. 

The  village  of  Mount  Union  consolidated  with  Alliance  in 
1889  and  Mount  Union  Street  became  South  Union  Avenue  and 
the  Main  Street  of  the  village  became  State  Street. 

The  developments  of  railroads  in  the  Middle  West  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  growth  of  Alliance.  Main  Street  today  with 
its  dead-end  street,  owes  this  condition  to  the  fact  that  Elisha 
Teeters  when  he  had  his  son  Jesse  plow  Main  Street  in  laying  out 
his  first  allotment,  started  the  street  westward  from  the  crossing 
of  the  two  railroads. 

The  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  was  granted  its  first 
charter  in  1836.  Because  of  insufficient  capital,  the  charter  was 
allowed  to  lapse.  The  charter  was  renewed  in  1845  and  actual 
construction  began  In  1848.  The  line  was  completed  through  Al- 
liance in  1851.  The  line  was  built  just  far  enough  away  from 
the  village  of  Hanoverton  "so  that  you  can  hear  the  whistles,"  be- 
cause the  citizens  of  that  village  discourteously  rebuffed  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  company  when  he  sought  to  interest  them  in  lend- 
ing financial  support  to  the  project.  At  that  time,  the  Ohio  and 
Big  Beaver  Canal  was  being  built  through  Hanoverton  and  the 
village  chose  the  canal  in  preference  to  the  railroad.  The  canal 
never  was  used. 


Canton   "Left  Ont" 

Canton,  too,  felt  that  its  size  would  demand  a  place  on  the 
route  of  the  projected  railroad  and  refused  financial  support.  The 
road  was  laid  out,  avoiding  Canton. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad,  later  the  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad  was  chartered  in  1848  and 
completed  In  1852.  The  first  train  passed  over  the  line  in  1852, 
an  excursion  December  25. 

The  present  New  York  Central  was  built  as  a  narrow  gauge 
railroad  in  1878  to  provide  transportation,  connecting  with  the 
Erie  at  Phalanx.  It  was  extended  to  Bergholz  in  1885,  to  Piney 
Fork  in  1902  and  to  Dlllonvalle  in  1903.  Hugh  Bleakley  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  line  and  became  its  first  superintendent.  It 
became  a  division  of  the  New  York  Central  February  1,  1903. 

The  Erie  and  Ashtabula  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania,  run- 
ning from  Alliance  to  New  Castle,  Pa.,  through  Youngstown,  was 
built  in  1882.  Alliance  street  railway  service  started  in  1889  and 
the  Stark  Electric  began  operating  interurban  and  freight  service 
over  its  lines  in  April,  1903. 

College  Is  Founded 

In  1846  Mount  Union  College  was  founded  when  0.  N.  Harts- 
horn turned  over  his  holdings  to  the  college  corporation.  Chap- 
man Hall  was  built  In  two  years,  the  first  building  on  the  cam- 
pus. In  1867,  the  Alliance  College,  a  Disciple  Church  institution 
was  built  on  the  present  site  of  the  high  school  building. 

This  was  a  magnificent  structure  in  those  days  with  brick  walls 
and  marble  floor,  but  it  did  not  prosper  and  in  1887  it  was  ac- 
quired by  the  board  of  education  for  a  high  school.  The  state 
later  condemned  it  and  it  was  razed  in  1909. 

In  1856  there  was  only  one  plant  of  any  Importance  in  Al- 
liance, the  E.  L.  Woods  company,  a  small  brick  plant  in  Freedom 
manufacturing  saws  and  grist  mills  for  water  power.  In  the  six- 
ties there  were  in  Alliance  the  Alliance  Rolling  Mill,  Nixon  and 
Co.,  A.  W.  Coates  Lock  Lever  Hay  Rake,  one  steam  and  one  wa- 
ter grist  mill,  one  shingle  and  lath  mill,  a  brewery,  a  factory  for 
bent  wood  work  for  carriages  and  furniture,  two  saw  mills,  two 
carriage  shops,  a  linseed  oil  and  white  lead  mill,  plant  for  stone- 
ware, tile  and  chimney  ornaments,  two  planing  mills. 

IndustHal  History 

Thomas  K.  Morgan  Sr.,  came  to  Pittsburgh  from  Wales  in 
1865  and  worked  In  various  Pittsburgh  shops.  Marchand  and 
Morgan  started  a  plant  in  Pittsburgh  to  manufacture  steam  ham- 
mers in  1868.  The  plant  moved  to  Alliance  in  1871  and  contin- 
ued under  the  same  name  until  1877  when  Marchand  sold  his  in- 
terest to  S.  J.  Williams  and  the  firm  became  known  as  Morgan, 
Williams  and  Company  until  1884.  In  that  year  the  Morgan  En- 
gineering Company  was  organized. 

The  Solid  Steel  Company  was  organized  in  1884  by  F.  R. 
Morgan  Sr.,  S.  J.  Williams,  J.  K.  Bole  and  S.  T.  Williams.  Mor- 
gan later  sold  his  interest  to  Bole.  This  company  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  American  Steel  Foundries  of  today. 

Chronologically,  other  plants  came  into  existence  in  Alliance 
in  thla  order  — Transue-Williams,  1895;  Alliance  Machine,  1902; 
McCaskey  Register,  1903;  Structural  Steel,  1914;  Machined  Steel 
Castings  in  1919. 

In  concluding  his  historical  sketch  Holies  recalled  the  proph- 
ecy made  in  1900  by  Andrew  Carnegie  In  which  he  predicted  a 
great  industrial  development  in  the  section  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland.  If  he  were  to  make  a  prophecy  today,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly include  Toledo  and  Detroit.  In  this  basin,  the  "Ruhr 
of  America,"  is  manufactured  three-fourths  of  the  nation's  steel; 
90  per  cent  of  the  rubber  products;  90  per  cent  of  the  automo- 
biles and  accessories  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  many  other 
products. 

Alliance,  the  speaker  pointed  out,  lies  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  section,  where  the  industrial  current  is  at  high  tide.  "Can 
Alliance,  will  Alliance  arise  to  its  opportunities?"  "It  is  up  to 
us,  to  this  club  of  100  representative  citizens,  to  play  our  part  in 
manning  the  oars  and  guiding  Alliance  to  a  great  future,  toward 
which  the  industrial  and  civic  leaders  of  other  generations  have 
pointed  us." 
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